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Tntroducing...Color TV 
with a picture so easy to tune 
you can do it blindfolded! 


Why not get the best 


Zenith’s AFC (Automatic Fine- tuning 
Control) tunes color television picture-per- 
fect at the flick of a finger! Just flip the 
switch once and forget it . . . because it not 
only tunes the color picture . . . but keeps 
it tuned as you change from channel to 
channel. And it even perfects your fine- 
tuning on UHF channels... automatically. 

How does it work? Instantly, electron- 
ically, it seeks out and locks in the perfect 
color picture signal to bring you Color 
TV’s sharpest picture. 

Zenith’s exclusive Sunshine® Color Pic- 
ture Tube has a new rare earth phosphor 


The Handcrafted Color TV 








for greater picture brightness with more 
true-to-life color. And you’ll be enjoying 
Color TV’s largest rectangular picture... 
295 square inches of color. 

You'll also be enjoying famous Zenith 
Handcrafted quality. Every Zenith Color 
Chassis is carefully handwired for unri- 
valed dependability. There are no printed 
circuits. No production shortcuts. 

See Zenith’s Automatic Fine-tuning 
Control on a wide selection of fine furni- 
ture consoles at your Zenith dealer’s now. 


_ Featured at left, the Andalucia Model X4543DE 
in beautiful Mediterranean styling. 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 


The Round Tire 


rolls at least 3,000 miles further! 





‘This precision-engraved mold is one reason why! 





The mold for the Atlas PLYCRON* 
—The Round Tire, is made with re- 
markable precision! It is engraved to 
within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 


AT LAS PLYCRON 


round! Other molds can be out of 
round by as much as 30/1000 of an 
inch! 

This near-perfect roundness is just 
one of the many reasons why an Atlas 
PLYCRON Tirerollsmoresmoothly, 
wears much more evenly, for at least 
3,000 extra miles! 

FOUR ACTUAL PLIES. The Round Tire 
has 4-ply construction for greater 
strength plus many other marks of 
quality —a unique tread design which 
puts more rubber on the road—long- 
er-wearing tough rubber compounds. 
These are just a few of the many ex- 


amples of the care that goes into 
building The Round Tire. 

SAFETY TESTED. You'll be glad to 
know The Round Tire is also safety 
tested in 54 different ways. In addi- 
tion, complete sets of tires from vari- 
ous manufacturers’ production for 
’°67 cars were promptly road tested 
under identical conditions by an in- 
dependent test fleet. These tests 
showed you can expect 3,000 more 
miles from The Round Tire than 
from tires that come on most new cars. 

Get your extra miles with The 
Round Tire! 


Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
Atlas Tires » Batteries » Accessories 


* TRADE-MARKS ‘‘ATLAS?? 


‘'PLYCRON’? REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. © 1967 ATLAS SUPPLY CO, 
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Trucks deliver everything : 
.--almost! 
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This 38-year old Chris-Craft 
was just snapped up for the umpteenth time. 


Will anyone want your boat in the year 2005? 


That’s the beauty of a Chris-Craft. 
Lasting. 

This 38-foot Commuting Cruiser 
calls Norwalk, Connecticut home 
port and regularly plies the waters 
of Long Island Sound. Her name 
is “‘Antiki’ and she has just been 
bought by Mr. Richard T. Pietras. 

_ There are some solid reasons why 





‘“‘Antiki’ is in such great shape and 
has held onto her value so well. She 
was carefully built to start with. 
We searched to the ends of the 
world for the best materials. Her 
owners have treated her well. But 
most important: replacement parts 
have always been available. 

We doubt that you’re planning 


on keeping the same boat until 
2005. But a boat that’s built to 
last 88 years (or more) will be 
worth more anytime you sell it. If 
you'd like to really see what we’re 
talking about, see your Chris-Craft 
dealer. For 1967 literature, write 
Chris-Craft Corporation, Pompano 
Beach, Florida 33061. 
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Talk your way out of the paperwork 
mountains. Computerized centers 

of information could empty business 
files, create bookless libraries, 
collapse time. 


(The steels are ready whenever you are) 


Businessman, engineer, doctor, 
and scholar will eventually be able 
to dial specific information out of 
computerized microform and 
video tape centers — in seconds. 
The staggering bulk of business 
records, books, and technical doc- 
uments of all kinds will be stored 
on superreduced film transparen- 
cies or magnetic tape in computers 
for instant retrieval. Information 
will be delivered by phone, on vi- 
sual screens, teletypewriters, even 
possibly via laser beams. 
Benefits are golden: great sav- 
Ing in time, personnel, equipment. 


for it on products you buy. 


Data will be error free. 

To build such information cen- 
ters, scores of America’s leading 
industries are accelerating re- 
search and construction of super- 
computers, transmission systems, 
advanced types of data banks, 
print-out systems, audio-visual 
equipment, and the structures to 
house them — all relying heavily 
on steel. 

Republic Steel has anticipated 
the steel needs of these customers. 
Already, stronger, lighter weight, 
new steels are ready to help solve 
the information explosion problem. 


This STEELMARK of the American Steel Industry 
on a product assures you it is modern, versatile, 
economical Steel. Put it on products you sell; look 


At this moment, the long reach 
of steel from Republic Steel is 
probing into areas wherever man’s 
imagination needs it — from outer 
space to the ocean depths, from 
the heartbeat of man to the drum- 
beat of defense. Republic Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
44101. 





You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 


R3 





“Bob worried about finding a secluded picnic spot- 
we had this whole delicious beach to ourselves. That's Bermuda! 


eople take glorious pictures of our 
Pe beaches. But then, Bermuda 
beaches are glorious. The sand is soft and 
fine, with tiny flecks of coral colouring it 
pink. And with 80 beaches in all, you need 
never worry about finding a hideaway! 












Take a plunge, after your picnic is 
Over, into a clear, warm ocean (about 70° 
now). The swimming is perfect. So are sail- 


ing, water skiing, and diving out at the 
coral reefs among schools of exotic fish. 

These and scores of other pleasures are 
easily arranged. For Bermuda is 21 square 
miles of concentrated fun. You’re never 
more than minutes away from ocean, golf 
courses, tennis courts, charter boats for 
game fishing. Or from excellent dining, 
friendly pubs, exciting night spots. 

Shops, too, are near. And what shops! 
The finest goods of many nations are here, 
at prices you'll find quite irresistible. 





So much to see, in this tiny paradise of 
an island—over 300 years old, and yet 
perennially bright and fresh. Everything — 
from lighthouse views to underground 
caves. From slow-going horse-drawn car- 
riages to wave-splitting yacht races. 


ny 






Teale mw) 


Have Bermuda for yourself, soon. It’s 
yours, wherever you stay. Ask a travel 


agent in the U. S. or Canada, or write: 


Bermuda, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 10020. 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60602. — 


O Generating electricity is big business for the coal industry. 
ur About half of all coal mined in this country is sold to electric utilities. 
Conversely, more than half of our electricity is generated 
h tt t from coal. In addition, millions of tons of coal go into making 
O es steel, cement, chemicals, paper, food products— you name it. 
Your youngsters may think of coal as a merry old soul in a nursery 


lient rhyme, but don’t you make that mistake. The future of our economy 
C is bright but the basis of that future is black. Black as coal. 


e further information, write 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. Coal for a Better America 
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288 cross-country missions 
and hardly a scratch. 


Pete Huber hasn't lost a load yet. 

And for the past 12 years he’s been averaging two 
trips a month across the United States. 

Yet every time he starts out it seems some woman 
starts crying. A natural reaction to watching all of her 
furniture drive off. 

Fortunately, Pete has developed a fine van-side man- 
ner. (It takes just the right words to convince a woman 
that she will see her hutch again.) 

But here are a few things about himself that you'll 
probably never hear from him: 

When Pete first applied for a contract with us he was 
the one applicant out of ten that made it. 

Also, Bekins doesn't even consider a driver's appli- 
cation in the first place unless he’s had at least a year’s 


experience as a long-distance mover. 

Then he has to prove himself to us. If a man has 
trouble holding on to things, he'll have trouble holding 
on to his contract. 

Today Pete is a Bekins Professional. 

But no matter how professional he’s become, our 
rates stay exactly the same as any other major cross 
country mover. 

So if you'd like to be sure what you're getting your 
furniture into, call in Bekins. 

And if it's Pete Huber who knocks on your door, 
would you mindgiving ; oo seinen 
him a message? 


Tell him his wife says 
hello. 





"MOVING & STORAGE” 
is as ¢ 





See the Yellow Pages for an office or agent. 


Call in The Professionals. 





Here's why our 
agents are tops 
in their class. 


We could say we don't like 
to brag, but... 


But we do. We're proud. Our 
Agents are forever winning 
professional awards. Far, far 
more than their share. 


Why? Well, we do choose them 
carefully, train them well, and 
they spend full time at the job. 
These things all help. 


But most of them reach the top 
through hard work. Many regularly 
burn the midnight oil. Voluntarily. 
They keep up with their field so 
they can do a better job for 

their clients. Good Agents. 


Would you like to talk insurance 
with one of our “honors graduates’’? 
Just call the New York Life office 
nearest you. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 


Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans 


Nis 








Here he 


comes 
... ready 
or not! 


The world beckons and he’s on his 
way — proud and independent. 
He will need all the education he 
can get — college, even graduate 
school. 
But there’s a problem. Because 
enrollments are increasing every 
year, colleges must meet the ex- 
panding costs of providing more 
teachers and additional facilities. 
You can help now. 
Give to the college of your choice 
now to help assure his future... 
‘to help make sure that college is 
ready when he is. 

COUNCIL FOR 


; ig re ee 
College is = 
America’s Best Friend 
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TELEVISION 


Thursday, March 16 

PROJECT 20 (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).* 
“End of the Trail,” the last stand of the 
Great Plains Indians against the white 
man’s encroaching civilization in the 
1870s. Spliced together from historic pho- 
tographs and current films of the Crow 
Indian reservation in Montana. Walter 
Brennan does the narration. 

RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM & BAILEY 
CIRCUS (NBC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). The 1967 
edition, with Dale Evans and Roy Rogers 
in center ring. 


Friday, March 17 

HALLMARK HALL OF FAME (NBC, 9:30-11 
p.m.). In Anastasia, Lynn Fontanne, Julie 
Harris, Robert Burr and Paul Roebling 
dramatize the still unanswered question of 
whether a young amnesia victim was really 
the daughter of Russia’s Czar Nicholas II, 
executed by the Bolsheviks in 1918. 


Saturday, March 18 

N.I.T. BASKETBALL (CBS, 2-4 p.m.). Finals 
of the 30th annual National Invitation 
Tournament, college basketball’s oldest 
postseason event, from Madison Square 
Garden. 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.). The American International 
Alpine Skiing Championship, from Vail, 
Colo. 

AMERICA’S JUNIOR MISS PAGEANT (NBC, 
8-9 p.m.). Fifty “ideal” high school seniors 
compete for a total of $45,000 in scholar- 
ships and the Junior Miss title, broadcast 
live from Mobile, Ala. 


Sunday, March 19 

CAMERA THREE (CBS, 11-11:30 a.m.). 
“This Was Toscanini.” Photographs of the 
conductor rehearsing, excerpts from his 
recorded music, and reminiscences by a 
member of his orchestra commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the Maestro’s birth. 

DISCOVERY 67 (ABC, 11:30 a.m.-noon). 
ABC Science Editor Jules Bergman and 
Bill Owen discuss “Our Next Step in Outer 
Space’—the Apollo moon mission—with 
the help of models and animated drawings. 

THIS IS MARSHALL McLUHAN: THE MEDI- 
UM IS THE MASSAGE (NBC, 4-5 p.m.). The 
massage is administered via the proper 
medium, in an attempt to give McLuhan’s 
controversial ideas the visual life they are 
all about. 

THE CHILDREN’S FILM FESTIVAL (CBS, 4-5 
p.m.). White Mane, the warmhearted story 
of a French boy in the Camargue and the 
wild stallion he captured and tamed with 
love. 

THE 21ST CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
Walter Cronkite leads his fans into the re- 
search lab, up to the observatory and 
through the radio telescope for a peek at 
“Mars and Beyond.” 

NBC NEWS INQUIRY (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). “Whose Right to Bear Arms?” A 
good question posed by NBC correspond- 
ents to legislators, firearms experts and the 
man in the street. 

ANNIE GET YOUR GUN (NBC, 8:30-10 
p.m.). Twenty-one years after the original 
show hit the boards, sharpshooting Annie 
Oakley (Ethel Merman) is still doing what 
comes naturally—this time on TV, sup- 


* All times E.S.T. 


ported by the cast of last year’s Broadway 
revival. 


Tuesday, March 21 
OUR TIME IN HELL (ABC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). Lee Marvin narrates the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps’ World War II Pacific cam- 
paign, from Guadalcanal to Okinawa. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


BLACK COMEDY. British Playwright Peter 
Shaffer looses eight characters on a stage 
that is supposed to be in total darkness. 
Director John Dexter manipulates them in 
a fracturingly funny people jam, with 
Michael Crawford, Geraldine Page and 
Lynn Redgrave leading the acrobatics. 

THE HOMECOMING, by Harold Pinter, 
pits the strength of five men v. the power 
of one woman. Who conquers and exploits 
whom is the question. The answer depends 
on each man’s interpretation. The Royal 
Shakespeare Company’s production, di- 
rected by Peter Hall, is properly tense and 
intense. 

THE WILD DUCK. Although he was dedi- 
cated to candor in human relations, Play- 
wright Henrik Ibsen recognized all too 
clearly that it is kinder to consider what 
men wish they could be than to deal with 
them as they are. In its revival of this 1884 
play, the APA troupe performs with more 
precision than passion. 

AT THE DROP OF ANOTHER HAT. Sound a 
bellow with a whisper, match a maharajah 
with a mouse, mix wit with whimsy, and 
you have the combination for an evening 
of charming entertainment by Flanders 
and Swann. 


Off Broadway 


THE RIMERS OF ELDRITCH is both evoca- 
tive and entertaining, as Lanford Wilson 
re-creates the mood and the milieu of a 
ghost mining town in the Midwest. Fluidly 
paced by Director Michael Kahn, Rimers 
is a collection of vignettes that might have 
come from Winesburg, Ohio, set in the 
dramatic form of Under Milk Wood. 

EH? In Cervantes’ classic, a Spanish 
“knight” fights a windmill—and loses. In 
Henry Livings’ farce, a British nit chal- 
lenges a boiler—and the boiler loses. 

AMERICA HURRAH. Jean-Claude van 
Itallie melds pop art and the theater of 
cruelty as he leads his audience through a 
modern Inferno of cocktail parties, urban 
herds, politics, psychoanalytic jargon and 
motels. 


RECORDS 
Chamber Music 


HAYDN: THREE QUARTETS, OPUS 54 
(Epic). The Juilliard String Quartet once 
again displays its unsurpassed exactness 
of intonation and joint attack as it makes 
each quartet a finely chiseled gem—all 
without sacrificing warmth or passion, as 
in the C Major Adagio, with its deep- 
voiced Hungarian lament under the danc- 
ing arabesques of the violin. 

LEOS JANACEK: CONCERTINO FOR PIANO 
(Crossroads). Among the latest additions 
to the fast-growing U.S. catalogue of Jana- 
cek’s works is this four-movement suite 
for piano with six instruments, which enter 
by ones and twos to sass the piano and 
one another. Not top-drawer Jandcek, but 
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For the man who hates’ 


the thought 
of being average. 


i=, Lhe average man is 
: doomed to a life- 
long quarrel 
with being av- 
erage. If you 
disagree, don’t 
bother to read 
the rest of this 
ad—because 
it tells how 
Great Books 
#can help you 
become an un- 
common man. 










If you think, that 
standing out from 
the crowd is a mat- 
ter of using the 
brains and develop- 
ing the potential God 
gave you, you're right. 
" And Great Books can 
help you do just that. 

It has been proved over and over 
again: Great Books hold a treasure 
of knowledge that can.enrich your 
life. Great Books can stimulate crea- 
tive thought, sharpen judgment and 
perception, help you gain mental 
‘stature. 


How to influence people 


In the pages of Great Books you can 
make 74 new friends who can help 
~ you influence people. 

You meet Sigmund Freud, and 
explore with him the fascinating 
world of dreams. 

You meet James Boswell, and hear 
him reminisce about one of the most 
entertaining talkers of all time. 

You meet an old Greek named 
Homer, who tells pulse-pounding 
tales of men at war. 

These, and 71 other great writers 
and thinkers, are the authors of 





Great Books, a library of 54 superb 
volumes containing 443 masterpieces 
that have shaped our civilization by 
stretching the minds and raising the 
sights of people throughout history. 

And Great Books can do the same 
for you. 


The Amazing Syntopicon 


With Great Books—and only with 
Great Books—comes the amazing 
Syntopicon, a two-volume idea index 
that enables you to look up, in 
minutes, everything these authors 
have written on any given subject. 

The Syntopicon indexes not only 
Great Books, but all the thoughts of 
the Bible, as well. Every idea in these 
thousands of pages becomes as easy 
to look up as a word in your diction- 
ary. There is no other reference work 
anything like it. 

The cost? About the same as a set 
of good luggage. You can elect a 


Se rte on 


The Great Books are published by Encyclopaedia Britannica in collaboration with th 


payment plan that brings you Great 
Books for 14 cents a day. 


78 matchless values 


You also get the handsome ten- 
volume Reading Plans and you may 
also obtain a remarkable ten-volume 
set called Gateway to the Great 
Books as well as the annual editions 
of Great Ideas Today—a total of 78 
volumes, as illustrated below. 


FREE OFFER 


It will cost you absolutely nothing 
to learn all the facts about Great 
Books and the reading program that 
helps you master them. 

Just mail the attached card—no 
postage required—for a fully illus- 
trated booklet and the whole 
fascinating story. Great Books, 
Dept. 147-K, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


e University of Chicago. 
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Mercury announces a royal new Cougar 
called the XR-7! 





Just arrived! European elegance comes to Cougar 
Country in Mercury’s Car of the Year. Soft glove 
leather! Walnut-grained vinyl panels. Dials you can 
read! Overhead console! Hidden headlights! Pow- 


Mercury, the Man’s Car. 


erful V-8 engine. And al/ as standard equipment. 
Come drive Cougar XR- 7—the first popular: priced 
luxury sports car that’s 
customized just for you. 





Takealook @& 
behind your sofa. 


it If you see a register there, you have the warm air ducts 
ee you need to add General Electric Central Air Condition- 
BER; ing easily. And the price is right. 
= Here’s why. Putting in ducts can account for a great 
deal of the time, labor and expense of an installation. 
lf you already have them, G.E. has easy-to-install cool- 
ing units that tie right in, to deliver cool, clean, dry air 











to every room, throughout your entire house. 

And you get air conditioning you can depend on, 
because G.E. manufactures every major part of its 
system. It has to be good. 

Call your G-E dealer for a free survey and estimate. 
Ask him, too, about easy financing terms. Look in the 
Yellow Pages under “Air Conditioning Systems.” 


GENERAL GQ ELECTRIC 





It runs in the family 


North German Lloyd spans four generations. Many officers and men 
who serve aboard today had fathers, grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers working on Lloyd ships. These men like their jobs and do them 
exceptionally well. You will sense this the moment you embark. 
Chances are the room steward will greet you by your name. He and the 
stewardess serve you like personal valets and maids. Your shoes are 
polished while you sleep. Your bath drawn to the right temperature. 
Breakfast in bed, if you prefer... 


When you order steak the second time, your dining room steward 
remembers how you like it. Same with your favorite drink at the bar. 
Bellboys do your bidding smilingly... 


This highly personalized attention is the keynote of life aboard NGL 
ships. A life of pampered luxury — gracious service as it used to be 
before the push-button age. 


In technical innovations, the Lloyd is out in front, too. All mechanical 
and navigational equipment is of the latest design. Radar, motion 
stabilizers, air-conditioning are as up-to-date as tomorrow. Uncom- 
promising security standards, coupled with sound seamanship account 
for the enviable safety record of North German Lloyd. 


“BREMEN “EUROPA 


New York to England « France * Germany 
Cruises of Distinction 


Book through your Travel Agent 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 
Chicago » San Francisco * Toronto 


NGL ships are of West German registry and since 1857 have éarried 
thirteen million passengers across the seven seas, 





nonetheless vigorous and jazzy with its 
insistent themes, bold fistfuls of chords 
and thumping rhythms. Josef Palenicek is 
the pianist. 

MOZART: THE S!X QUINTETS FOR STRING 
QUARTET AND VIOLA (3 LPs; Columbia). 
In his later years, Mozart liked to play the 


viola; so he added a darker color to the ~ 


string quartet by doubling the viola’s voice. 
The five late quintets contain, besides the 
expected felicitous melodies, melting mod- 
ulations and sprightly symmetries, some 
rich polyphony and dramatic interchanges. 
Walter Trampler brings his viola to the 
Budapest String Quartet, which is con- 
stantly updating its repertory to take ad- 
vantage of improved recording techniques. 


This is their third recording of the quin- — 


tets; they can stop now. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: “SOUVENIR DE FLORENCE” 
(RCA Victor). Tchaikovsky added an ex- 
tra cello to Mozart’s quintet, but the effect 
in his rambunctious opening movement is 
more like 60 strings than six. With its ro- 
bust peasant dances, twining lines of song 
and sudden hushes and crescendos, Tchai- 
kovsky’s tribute to Florence is theatrical 
and Slavic. The new Guarneri Quartet, 
joined by half the Budapest Quartet, man- 
ages an almost symphonic treatment of 
the composer’s work. 

BEETHOVEN: CELLO SONATAS NOS. 3 and 5 
(Angel). From the beauty of tone and 
sensitivity of interpretation, listeners 
would scarcely suspect that the cellist is 
only 22, the pianist 27. Jacqueline du Pré, 
a child prodigy in England and recent stu- 
dent of the Russian virtuoso Mstislav 
Rostropovitch, handles her cello as glo- 
riously as any master three times her age; 
Los Angeles-born Stephen Bishop, former 
student of Myra Hess, makes an impressive 
partner. 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBER PLAY- 
ERS (3 LPs; RCA Victor) have recorded 
with zest and polish an evening of music 
ranging in time from Mozart’s sunny, 
transparent Quartet in D for Flute and 
Strings to the late Irving Fine’s romantic 
and unsettling Fantasia for String Trio 
(1957). Most fetching of the four con- 
temporary works is Elliott Carter’s Wood- 
wind Quintet, with its light melodic frag- 
ments breezily tossed and tangled like 
crepe-paper streamers. 


CINEMA 


THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF | 


JEAN-PAUL MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE IN- 
MATES OF THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UN- 
DER THE DIRECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE 


SADE. Under the direction of Peter Brook, 


Britain’s Royal Shakespeare Company has 


transformed Peter Weiss’s play into a cine- — 
matic rowdydow no less frazzle-dazzling 


than it was on the stage. 


DUTCHMAN. Another shocking play effec- __ 
tively turned into a film—this time LeRoi — 


Jones’s one-act polemic on race hate. Shir- 
ley Knight and Al Freeman Jr. enact a 


brief, brutal encounter on a _ subway | 


train that builds danger with the insist- 


ence of steel wheels screeching around. 
a curve. Wet 
Hemmings 
comes into sharp focus as a pop photog © 


BLOW-UP. Actor David 


who happens to take a picture of a murder 


(committed by Vanessa Redgrave) that he — 


blows up, and which in turn blows up his 

whole mod scene. 
LA GUERRE EST FINIE. Yves Montand’s 

performance as an unrepentant, unforgivy- 


ing Spanish Civil War veteran is part of 


the melancholy strength of this Alain 
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We've got the most extensive 
industrial education program in the 
Southeast. What’s more, we've got 
experienced engineers to train the 
people for your new plant. 


A good reason to 


consider North Carolina. 


And here's another reason: 


SAILBOATING ON THE PAMLICO RIVER NEAR WASHINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


A history-drenched coast, towering Blue 
Ridge and Great Smoky mountains, broad 
rivers, countless lakes and an abundance 
of greenery contribute to the spectacular 
natural beauty of North Carolina. An ap- 


“s- 





preciation of this beauty and a desire to 
enhance it are reflected in our cities and 
in the things we do in our leisure time. 
Altogether, our State is an ideal work and 
play environment for your family and 


North Carolina 





“your key employees. For all the beautiful 


facts on North Carolina, get in touch with 
Governor Dan Moore or J. W. York, Chair- 
man, The Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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FLORSHEIM 


Making a shoe light, soft, and flexible is easy. If you’re easy to 
please. But Florsheim values its reputation. These soft shoes won't 
tire. They hold their shape for longer wear. They take a man’s 
shine. They support. Yet they are soft. Florsheim Quality does it. 
Example: premium calfskin that gleams naturally, needs no 


stiffening finishes. Your extra pleasure is worth our extra care! 





Most regular styles $] 995 to $9'795 Vi Most Imperial styles $3795 
illustrated: THE ARBOR in black velvet calf, 20702; in chestnut willow calf, 30706. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY * CHICAGO 60606 * MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
A DIVISION OF INFERCO. INCORPORATED 











nais (Hiroshima Mon Amour) study in- 
desperation. 

A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS. Playwright 
Robert Bolt’s literate theater work on the 
martyrdom of Sir Thomas More makes 
every bit as good a movie—with Paul 
Scofield as Sir Thomas. 


BQOKS 


Best Reading 


BLACK IS BEST, by Jack Olsen. A formi- 
dable biography that disassembles Heavy- 
weight Champion Cassius Clay and then 
carefully spreads the many pieces on the 
gym floor. 

THE THORN TREES, by John McIntosh. 
Set in a fictional counterpart of Bechuana- 
land, the novel tells with special horror 
how white civilization can fail in the 
face of the white man’s degeneracy and 
corruption. 

A SHORTER FINNEGANS WAKE, by James 
Joyce, edited by Anthony Burgess. Joyce’s 
dream-ridden masterpiece was 17 years in 
the writing and could easily have been 17 
more in the reading until Novelist Burgess 
(A Clockwork Orange) came to the rescue 
by cutting it by two-thirds. Joyce’s ecstasy 
of verbal sound and association remains 
intact. 

THE MAN WHO KNEW KENNEDY, by 
Vance Bourjaily. The first effort to capture 
the triumph and tragedy of the Kennedy 
era in fiction. Bourjaily’s flashback-filled 
book is a sometimes brilliant and often 
evocative account of how the generation 
closest to Kennedy in age and aspirations 
reacted to his death. 

THE LAST ONE LEFT, by John MacDonald. 
A busy, well-populated story of skuldug- 
gery at sea, tersely told by the current 
Big Daddy (53 books) of murder-suspense 
thrillers. 

THE SOLDIER’S ART, by Anthony Powell. 
The eighth novel in a brilliantly executed 
marathon series depicting life in Britain 
between and during the two big wars 
carries Narrator-Hero Nick Jenkins into 
the second year of World War II. 

PAPER LION, by George Plimpton. The 
last long football season gave Americans 
the Super Bowl and the super book on 
the pro game. Plimpton’s prose is worth a 
dozen coffee-table volumes filled with full- 
color pictures of golden boys in muddy 
pants. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
The Secret of Santa Vittoria, 
Crichton (1 last week) 
Capable of Honor, Drury (2) 
The Arrangement, Kazan (3) 
The Captain, De Hartog (5) 
The Mask of Apollo, Renault (6) 
Valley of the Dolls, Susann (4) 
The Birds Fall Down, West (7) 
Tai-Pan, Clavell (10) 
The Fixer, Malamud 
All in the Family, O’Connor (8) 4 


NONFICTION 

Madame Sarah, Skinner (1) 
Everything But Money, Levenson (2) — 
Paper Lion, Plimpton (3) 
The Jury Returns, Nizer (4) 
Games People Play, Berne (5) 
Edgar Cayce: The Sleeping Prophet, 
Stearn (6) 
Inside South America, Gunther (10) 
Rush to Judgment, Lane (7) 
. The Boston Strangler, Frank (8) se 
The Arrogance of Power, Fulbright 
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DRESS BY BILL 





When a woman passes the age of innocence... 


what can she turn to? 





Eterna‘27’ by Revlon 


The famous skin cream that has brought dramatic, visible 
results to women’s skins in 6 out of every 10 cases tested. 


Today, thousands of women are 
living proof that Eterna ‘27’ makes 
a difference so obvious, it can be 
recorded and evaluated by doctors. 
And astonishingly —the skin most 
in need of help shows the most 
remarkable response to Eterna ‘27? 


How soon can you hope to see 


areal change in your skin? Not 


overnight, of course. Tests reveal 
Eterna ‘27’ begins to show effects 
after two to three weeks of faithful 
daily use. And within forty days, 


FROM THE WORLD’S MOST RENOWNED COSMETIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
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it could bring dramatic, visible 
results to your skin. As it did to 
women’s skins in 6 out of every 
10 cases tested! 


Can any other cream possibly 
do what Eterna ‘27’ could do? We 
honestly think not. Its formula is 
unique. Its basic ingredient (it is not 
a hormone!) is patented for use by 
Revlon and only Revlon—so there 
simply is no other cream even 
remotely like Eterna ‘27? Don’t 
you owe it to yourself to try it? 








New! Three special Eterna ‘27’ skin care 
preparations called Penetreatments — all 
designed to coordinate with the famous 
cream. (Because the vital ingredient in 
Eterna ‘27’ Skin Cream works to fullest 
capacity in the cream itself, it is not 
duplicated in the new Penetreatments.) 
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Carrier air conditioning seems expensive. 
Until you use it. 





The day you start using 

Carrier air conditioning is the day 
you find it’s not expensive. 

The little extra you may pay 

for Carrier quality pays off. 

In lower operating costs. 

Low maintenance. It’s this kind of 
Steady year-in, year-out economy 
that explains why more people 

put their confidence in Carrier 
than in any other make. 


GzZ> Air Conditioning Company 
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Decton Perma-iron: 
the no-iron shirt 
that doesn’t mean 
maybe. 


Wash it. 

Tumble dr 

Wear it. 

That's all. 

Arrow Cum Laude with traditional styling. 
Soft oxford in Dacron® polyester and cotton. 
“Sanforized-Plus:’ 

In other solids, white and stripe 


=ARROW— 


SHIRTS/SPORTSWEAR/PAJAMAS/UNDERWEAR 
BOYS' WEAR/LADY ARROW 





After exhilarating moments such as this, men of 
action the world over find relaxation and pleasure 
in Gold Label, the internationally acclaimed cigar 
of magnificent aroma and masculine mildness. 












_ CELEBRATE WITH A GOLD LABEL 


CASANOVA 35¢ - CORONA DE VILLE 35¢ : ROMANO 30¢ - PALMA CANDELA 26¢ : JAGUAR 70 25¢ : PANETELA GRANDE 3/50¢: SWAGGER 5/60¢ 
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Feelings of Loss 


Sir: My feeling of a very real loss in the 
death of Henry Luce has been eased, in 
part, by your cover tribute [March 10]. 
His great spirit, which you have so beau- 
tifully conveyed, gives a reassuring faith 
for all of us engaged in communications. 
EVERETT EASTER Jr. 
Manhattan 


Sir: Had Henry Luce been the publisher 
of any other magazines, TIME would have 
carried his picture on its cover several 
times over the years. And the cover stories 
that should have been written about him 
would have been inspirational to men and 
women of all ages and classes. 
DONALD J. LEEHEY 

Bellevue, Wash. 


Sir: I have read every issue of TIME al- 
most from its beginning. I always wished 
I could meet Mr. Luce, though I never 
expected to. But I read about him and 
about his activities, and I considered him 
one of the influential men of our age. 
WILLIAM F. CLosson 

Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Sir: No one, I am sure, appreciates more 
than does TIME the fact that life is what 
great individuals make it. The greatest are 
those, like Mr. Luce, who create something 
bigger than themselves as personalities— 
something that possesses, in effect, im- 
mortality. Usually it is an idea. In the 
case of Mr. Luce, it has been the infinite 
appreciation of, devotion to and develop- 
ment of the English language as the most 
powerful, most subtle, most beautiful, 
most versatile language in the world. 
Davipb PascaL WRAY 

Haines City, Fla. 


Sir: It is often lamented that America 
has no ideology to offer the world. I sub- 
mit that in his contribution to a 1964 
symposium on food and civilization, Mr. 
Luce formulated not an ideology but a 
set of ideals attainable by the rest of the 
world, not under the yoke of the U.S. but 
by its side. Wrote Mr. Luce: 

“Is there any political style which is 
best for all men? I believe there is. Consti- 
tutional government is best because it best 
fits the nature of man—the nature of man 
being an unstable mixture of freedom and 
fallibility, of selfishness and generosity. 
Constitutional government seeks to give 
maximum play to the freedom of the in- 
dividual while at the same time establish- 
ing the necessary restraints and evoking a 
sense of social cooperation.” 

JOSEPH P. MUNZENRIDER 


Seattle 


Guaranteed Second Strike 


Sir: “Deterrence by Anti-Missiles” [Feb. 
24] left unsaid what must have been a 
central consideration in the Soviets’ de- 
cision to deploy an operational ABM sys- 
tem. Soviet planners cannot have escaped 
the realization that our growing fleet of 
nuclear-powered ballistic-missile subma- 
rines represents a challenge to their secur- 
ity entirely unmatched by their offensive 
or defensive arsenal. These submarines 
“on station” give the U.S. a guaranteed 
second-strike capability, a force in being 
that could reasonably be expected to sur- 
' vive the first blow and retaliate. I believe 
that the Soviets feel compelled to fashion 
some sort of “reply” to the FBM subma- 
rine fleet; American planning should as- 
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sume that the U.S.S.R. will press on with 
an ABM program. 
ANDREW C. A. JAMPOLER 
Lieutenant, U.S.N. 
Valley Lee, Md. 


Cracks in the Code 


Sir: The reservoir of good will built up 
by the Harlem Globetrotters, Ralph 
Bunche, Marian Anderson, Louis Arm- 
strong and millions of other solid Ameri- 
can citizens of Negro ancestry is being 
drained by people like Adam Clayton 
Powell [March 10]. His only defense ap- 
pears to be that other Congressmen are 
also guilty, which is no defense at all. 
O. C. ZOEBISCH 

Ardmore, Pa. 


Sir: Loss of seniority, a finé, and censure 
would have been punishment enough. 
Powell is entitled to his seat; the House 
knows it. If he was flagrantly dishonest, 
the House was flagrantly hypocritical. 

Davip M. SzonyI 
Lakewood, N.J. 


Call to Congress 


Sir: Some legislators have called for a 
congressional probe of the Air Force 
Academy honor code [March 3]. It would 
be more appropriate to initiate a resolu- 
tion supporting the code. This would have 
a salutary effect on cadet morale, putting 
them on notice that nothing less than un- 
equivocal honesty and personal integrity 
can be accepted. And some of the resolu- 
tion might rub off on the authors. 
L. T. VICKERS 

Colonel, U.S.A. (ret.) 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Hassenpfeffer 


Sir: Marisol’s clever sculpture portrays 
Hugh Hefner [March 3] just as I see him: 
an absurd, shallow, gutless, blockheaded 
monster, definitely having too much of 
everything while imagining he is the proto- 
type of the All-American male. But have 
courage, the promise is ever true: “This 
too shall pass.” See! His foot is protrud- 
ing: he is on his way out. 
Laura T. MCCAULEY 

Haddon Heights, N.J. 


Sir: You dare display on the cover of a 
once respectable magazine this case of 
arrested development, this leech who capi- 
talizes on the female form? 

How can you compare art works of 
Ingres and Boucher to “playmates”? That 


‘SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


is like comparing Mickey Spillane to Boc- 
caccio. And of the starlets you mention, 
not one has a tenth of the beauty or acting 
ability of a Garbo or a Moreau. 

I have always looked forward to read- 
ing your magazine to learn the scientific, 
artistic, factual and even gossipy news of 
our country and abroad. If I wanted tripe 
or sexual baloney, I would read this 
idiot’s Playboy. 

Just in case the thought runs through 
your fertile brain that I am a frustrated 
old maid: I am 27 years young, measure- 
ments 35-24-35, a redhead, and a mezzo- 
soprano at the Deutsche Oper. I am con- 
sidered not to be a prude but to have 
especially discriminating taste. 

KATHLEEN BASLER 
Berlin 


Sir: I am distressed at your printing 
pictures of nudes. Your circulation places 
these scenes before many who neither de- 
sire nor ought to see them. You misuse 
your wide circulation when you step out 
of character in this way. 

(THE REv.) RoBERT L. RICKUS 
Immanuel Lutheran Church 
Salisbury, Mo. 


Sir: Hugh Hefner’s philosophy of the 
good life has its deficiencies, as Cox, 
Hamilton and others indicate. I am grate- 
ful, however, that his philosophy has helped 
us re-evaluate our “puritanical kick.” 

(THE REv.) E. GORDON Ross 
First Baptist Church 
Osgood, Ind. 


Sir: While Playboy may be the realm of 
the bunny, TIME is sometimes the realm 
of the cat. 

The intellectual content of Playboy is 
at least on a par with the pretentiously 
overstated content of a TIME Essay. The 
prurient appeal of an overripe foldout is 
no worse than the peekaboo enticement of 
gossip about “People.” The humor of a 
Playboy cartoon is often more sophisti- 
cated than the cleverness of TIMEse. 

You imply that a Playboy reader must 
be of slight intelligence, a TIME reader, 
not only intelligent but so sex-informed 
that he is no longer curious—although 
your ingenuous habit of juxtaposing a 
couple’s marriage date and the birth date 
of their first child seems to indicate that 
you have at least a passing interest in sex. 

I enjoy Time and Playboy equally—lI 
hope with awareness of the bias in each. 

SALLY DEWALD 
Pittsburgh 


Cop’s Plea 


Sir: Relevant to “The Dying Death Pen- 
alty” [Feb. 17] is a resolution adopted 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO TIME 
RELATING TO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
should be accompanied by your address 
label. Attach it at the right. We're able 
to answer inquiries by telephone in many 
areas. Please note your number here: 


AREA CODE: 

PHONE: 

TO SUBSCRIBE, fill in the form to the 
right. Subscription rates in U.S. and 
Canada: one year $10; two years $15. 
ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES OR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS to: TIME, 540 N. Michi- 
; gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 








ATTACH LABEL HERE for change of address (print your 
new address below), adjustment, complaint, renewal, 
etc., and be assured of more accurate, faster service. 
FOR YOUR INFORMATION; the date in the upper left- 


hand corner of your address label indicates the expi- 
ration date of your current TIME subscription! 
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The new way 
to buy tires. 
No guess work, 
no gambling. 
No fooling. 








You remember the old way. 


The questions you had to ask yourself: Should you buy 
two-ply or four-ply tires? Nylon or rayon? The Fast Tire? 
The Fun Tire? The $7.99 Rickshaw Special? 

Or the $60 Maharaja? 


Well, if that bugged you, come in to a B.F.Goodrich Dealer 
this time. And pick up a Tire Calculator. 


As you'll notice—it’s got some questions on it. 

But these questions you can answer. Like an 
expert. Because they’re all about your driving — 
the speeds, roads, loads and so on. 





Okay. Score yourself on the Calculator. Turn it over. 
Your score will point you to the one BFG tire 
that suits your driving best—and costs you least. 








That’s straight talk for you. 
Easy on the nerves, easy on the wallet. And 
it’s on the house at B.F.Goodrich. 


ie 
WZ \\ B.F Goodrich / 


The straight-talk 
tire people. 
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industry all over the map 


Massachusetts puts ee | 
Governor ia : | 





We've just sent 
one of our 


industrial 
maps to your 
competition. 


(MAYBE YOU SHOULD 
LOOK INTO IT, TOO.) 


Why are so many industries re- 
locating and expanding in busy, 
booming Massachusetts? 

We'll be glad to fill you in. Tell 
you about our quality work force, 
with an unparalleled record of 
labor-management relations... 
our vast pool of executive and 
scientific talent turned out by our 
117 institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Or maybe you’ll be more 
interested in our modern network 
of sea, rail and air transport 
facilities . . . or our complex of 
research and development labora- 
tories unmatched anywhere in the 
world. 

Want more information? Do 
what your competition did. Call 
or write us. 


Massachusetts Dept. of Commerce & Development 
(Dept. T) 


100 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 02202 
Tel. (617) 727-3208 (In N.Y.C., 586-4848) 


please send me the new Massachusetts Industrial 
ap. 


Name 

Company 
Address 
Ccity________— State Zip Code 
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Sept. 1 by the American Correctional As- 
sociation: “The 96th Annual Congress of 
Correction records its opposition to capi- 
tal punishment; supports the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s recommendation that the death pen- 
alty be eliminated from the Federal Crimi- 
nal Code; and commends the efforts of the 
abolition committees in the several states.” 
Had this resolution been by ministers or 
social workers, hardly anyone would be 
surprised. But when the Attorney General 
and an association representing many of 
our correctional personnel advocate abo- 
lition, this is noteworthy. 
JosEPH W. ROGERS 
Assistant Professor 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kans. 


Closer to Berkeley than Broadway 


Sir: Perhaps Playwright Barbara Garson 
should be forgiven for the tasteless liber- 
ties she has taken in MacBird [March 3]: 
she has reminded us that we are lucky to 
be living in a country where such liber- 
ties are generously permitted. 

Dorry DEHUFF 


Farmington, Conn. 


Sir: Poor Barbara Garson! Now that 
the critics have roasted MacBird into a 
gilt-edged annuity, she will have to recon- 
cile herself to fame and a fat purse. 
That’s a hell of an albatross to hang on a 
fully committed protester. If that’s what 
she is. 

Does she or doesn’t she know what 
MacBird is? Only her conscience knows 
for sure. Does it recognize the distinction 
between veracity and audacity? Between 
opportunity and opportunism? Between 
guts and gall? Between taste and twaddle? 
These critical distinctions can be blurred 
in print and in protest. But on a stage 
they stand out naked. 

What’s a nice girl like her doing in a 
place like the theater, anyway? Why isn’t 
she out in the fresh air on an apple- 
cheeked picket line? As a playwright, Miss 
Garson is still much closer to Berkeley 
than Broadway. In trying to whip up a 
wicked political stew, she has turned out 
a mere Hasty Pudding. 

RICHARD F. STOCKTON 
Manhattan 


How Could You? 


Sir: Your story on the Second Annual 
Ivy League—Seven Sisters Trivia Contest 
[March 10] contains a serious misrepre- 
sentation. I find it considerably amusing 
that students of a school with such an 
impeccable reputation as Yale’s could 
state that Harpo Marx sold ice cream in 
A Day at the Races. It was Chico who 
sold “tootsi-frootsi” ice cream as a cover 
for selling tips on the horses. His victim 
was Dr. Hackenbush, played by Groucho. 
Please print a correction of this serious 
error. Trivia bugs such as myself are con- 
siderably furious about the entire matter. 
ARTHUR SHIFRIN 
Queens College 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Best of Breed 


Sir: Snoopy a mutt [“Big Boys at Play,” 
March 3]? For shame! He is a beagle, as 
any Peanuts lover, except possibly an ele- 
phant, could tell you. He is also a philoso- 
pher, bird lover, fashion plate (how mod 
can you get, a W.W. I helmutt and gog- 
gles) and probably an officer (A.F., natch) 
and a gentleman. 
DAvey LEE Y OFFEE 

Rantoul, Il. 





Heartily-Dactyly 


Sir: Do you think I have nothing better 
to do than play double-dactyl rhyme 
games [March 3]? I hope you know what 
you're doing when you put teasers like 
Hollander and Hecht’s jiggery-pokeries in 
your magazine. I’m sending you mine; 
then I'll forget it. 

Higgledy-piggledy, 

Emily Dickinson 

Never thought spinsterhood 

Much of a curse. 

Frequently faulted as 

Contra-ubiquitous, 

Said as she died, “Well 1 

Could have done verse.” 

JoAN P. GRIMM 


Cincinnati 


Sir: 
Hippity-hoppity 
Bobbidy Kennedy 
Bounces up mountains and 
Barrels down streams. 
Toodle-oo, Huberty; 
Nothing beats puberty. 
Incontrovertibly 
Destiny screams. 
TRA LEVIN 


Wilton, Conn. 


Sir: 
Higgledy-piggledy, 
Alice in Wonderland 
Called at the White House and 
Had this to say: 
Doesn't it strike you that 
Might-or might-not-manship 
May or may not lead to 
Bombs in our day? 
Nancy G. FULTON 
Cleveland 


Sir: 
Higgledy-piggledy 
Big Jimmy Garrison 
Ferrets out foreigns, in 
Warrens, for sport. 
Conspiratorial 
Cubans are spotted; but 
Hinting, not hunting, is 
Garrison’s forte. 
CAROLYN MIKSOVSKY 
Manhattan 


Sir: 
Higgledy-piggledy 
Susan B. Anthony 
Shouted that women 
Were more than just cooks. 
Characteristically, 
Half the electorate 
Now picks a mayor 
Because of his looks. 
DaAvE CHARLES KNESEL 
Richmond 
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Hit the sunshine trail in a Viracle suit of lightweight Dacron* poly- shirt, Las Brisas Pink). Hart Schaffner & Marx tailoring means the 
ester and worsted. Won’t develop travel fatigue. Won’t crease, slump look you buy is the look you keep. If you don’t know where usa 
or wrinkle in steamy weather. Altogether neat. Many patterns. More under the sun to see a cool Viracle suit, write Hart Schaffner 


colors than the Braniff planes to Acapulco. (Shown, Quebrada Gray; & Marx, 36 So. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. *pupont registered TM 
Photographed at the Las Brisas Hotel, Acapulco, Mexico 


Nebraska Clothing Co., Omaha, Ben Simon & Sons, Lincoln, and other fine stores. 
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we io en ae i 2 We put one together to show 
| tree. you how we made ourScotch. 


b Right from the first tee, the ball 
coogi “ss we've kept our eye on is taste, and 
o we followed through with quality. 
Bottled in Scotland, 100 Pipers is 
a clearly modern Scotch that flows 
out of a great old tradition. Light 
but not thin, round with no edge 
to it, it has a forthright character 
oe atten ssa “eon atcesiali tees, that’s interesting and memorable. 
4 ao : ass So the following we’ve picked up 
isn’t too surprising. A lot of Scotch 
‘ oe drinkers are finding that 100 Pipers 
ni OES Trt d ee ma tastes the way they’ve always 
eae Littler ns = — wished Scotch would. And many 
: ae who've never tried Scotch before 
= say that 100 Pipers has the taste 
ce . 2 they’ve been hoping for. 

a We tested hundreds of different 
ways of putting together Scot- 
land’s finest w niskies before we 

: mee 3 found what we were after. Many 

- 5 eo ee p 7 ee oof our combinations had only part 

a a — a FOP cert , of the taste we wanted for 100 Pipers. 

@ But it took us 20 years to get 
the whole in one. 
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100 PIPERS 


Scotch by Seagram 


‘VERY DROP BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
SELECTED AND IMPORTED BY SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86 PROOF — 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


“4F)O you know what TIME has 

done to me?” the blind Greek 
lawyer asked. “It has changed my 
whole life.” 

What Time had done to Evan- 
ghelos Georgakakis was to tell his 
story, “The Losing Winner,” in our 
March 3 issue. It was the story of the 
deep inner powers of a man, a one- 
time Cretan shepherd lad, blind, with 
an artificial right hand and only one 
finger with any sense of touch on the 
left. Yet, at 33, using Braille and 
tape recorders, he had topped all 361 
candidates in the Athens bar exami- 
nations. Despite this, as the story 
told, he was unable to find a job. 
No one, it seemed, wanted a blind 
and crippled lawyer. 

Happily all that changed after our 
story appeared in Greece. Newspa- 
pers commented on it, and the after- 
noon daily Messimyrcni took Greeks 
to task for not helping “this young 
man of darkness” in his “battle 
against his destiny.” Soon Georga- 
kakis had his choice of several good 
positions. U.S.-educated Professor 
Adam Pepelasis, deputy governor of 
the Agrarian Bank of Greece, told 
TIME Reporter Mario Modiano: “I 
read your story and I felt a feeling of 
shame. It showed how a blind man 
can look inside his soul and discover 
the meaning of life—truth.” 

Pepelasis saw the lawyer and of- 
fered him a demanding job in legal 
research. His assignment: to review 
the entire body of Greek legislation 
and unearth obsolete laws that are 
frustrating modern agricultural de- 
velopment. His salary: 7,000 drach- 
mas ($233) a month. There were 
other offers, but this was the best. A 
day or two before TIME appeared 
Georgakakis actually had his first 
chance, thanks to Queen Mother 
Frederika, who had induced the Fed- 
eration of Greek Industries to give 
him a job at 3,000 drachmas a month. 

“Greek newspapers have repeated- 
ly written about me,” said Georga- 
kakis. “But as soon as TIME ran the 
story, everyone started showing an 


” 
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active interest. I hope I will come 
up to the expectations TIME has cre- 
ated for me.” 


TIME has been tampered with by 
censors and other officials in many 
countries, but never to our knowl- 
edge has anyone stamped a rub-out 
X on the cover.* Last week we 
learned that in Taiwan authorities 
had ordered the Formosa Magazine 
Press, TIME’s distributor, to stamp a 
three-inch blue cross upon the puffy 
features of Mao Tse-tung on the Jan. 
13. cover. The distributor hand- 
stamped the thousand or more copies 
(exclusive of those for the U.S. mili- 
tary) that circulate in Taiwan. Ear- 
lier, the Taiwanese have occasionally 
stamped our pictures of Red Chi- 
nese figures with the word Kungfei, 
or Communist bandit. Deliveries of 
the X-ed issue were several days 
late, but the Nationalists had their 
figurative revenge and the last word 
in Taiwan on Chairman Mao as far as 
TIME was concerned. We feel they 
also provided an intriguing comment 
on the Chinese mentality and its 
preoccupation with form, subjects 
discussed in this week’s Essay. 


* We ourselves X-ed Hitler on the Victory in 
Europe cover, May 7, 1945 and completed the 
one-two with an X-ed rising sun on the Aug. 
20, 1945 cover to mark the surrender of Japan. 
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An authentic GT from MG. 


$3,095. 
Now start making Se rae ais | 


Be the toughest comparison shopper 
who ever looked a sticker price in 
the face. 


Check the price tags on authentic GT’s. 
(You'll find they run $6,000, $9,000, 
and even up to $15,000.) 

And, while you’re out tire-kicking, 
check the prices of those average 
American cars that try to sound like 
authentic GT’s by adding on a lot of 
extras at extra cost. 


Do all that—and you'll ea perce 
what your $3,095 
can buy in the 
MGB/ GT. 

You'll find 

that the 

MGB/GT 

is one of 

only 5o0r6 
carsthathon- 
estly 


meet the qualifications for an authentic 
GT. It’s a high-performance, closed 
touring car that offers absolutely un- 
qualified sports car handling 

and roadability. Plus comfort, 
amenities, and room for 

a load of 

luggage. 

And look 


standard 


equipment: leather 
bucket seats, 

4-speed gear box, 

dual carburetion, 

oil cooler, full 
instrumentation 
including tach- 
ometer, 60-spoke 

wire wheels, and, 

of course, disc brakes. 


We’re not saying there eee 
are eee sree the MGBIGT. 


There are a few 
—like electric 
overdrive, air 

conditioner, 


point is 

that you don’t 

have to 

depend on 

the list of 
options to have yourself a car. 


So go ahead and price-shop all you 
want. But don’t stop there. Compare 
performances from the driver’s seat. 
See if you can find anything that com- 
pares with the MGB/GT. At anything 
near $3,095. 


MGB/GT: another 
action car from 
the sign of the 
Octagon. 

AUSTIN HEALEY 
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THE WAR 


On Two Fronts 

Donning a blue suit, dark tie and 
rimless glasses for his televised press 
conference last week, Lyndon Johnson 
projected an aura of somber calm. His 
remarks matched his manner. He pre- 
sented a cool, dispassionate defense of 
his conduct of the Viet Nam war. He 
turned away critics with soft answers, 
explained once more his decision to con- 
tinue bombing the North (see box next 
page). The President was confident but 
cautious. While he could “no longer see 
any possibility of military victory on 
the part of North Viet Nam,” neither 
could he forecast a quick or easy vic- 
tory for the Allies. 

Johnson is more certain than ever 
that the air war is badly hurting Hanoi 
and that the best way to get peace talks 
started is not to relax the pressure but 
to keep it up. Accordingly, he moved to 
tighten the screws “another notch or 
two,” as he put it. From bases in Thai- 
land, U.S. F-105s streaked to the big 
Thai Nguyen steel complex 28 miles 
north of Hanoi and damaged it severely 
(see THE WoRLD). 

As the President and his advisers see 
it, such strikes put a high price on 
Hanoi’s efforts to resupply and rein- 
force Communist forces in the South. 
Were the bombing to end, U.S. casual- 
ties would almost certainly increase, and 
Johnson would find himself in an inde- 
fensible political position. As it is, Amer- 
ican losses* for the week ending March 
4 were the highest of the war: 232 
dead, 1,381 wounded, four missing (Vv. 
1,736 Communist dead, at least twice as 
many wounded). ; 

Not to Be Trusted. For Johnson, Viet 
Nam is a two-front war—the military 
conflict across the Pacific, and the po- 
litical battle in the U.S. At home, the 
hostilities seemed to be escalating, de- 
spite his efforts to damp down his long- 


* The U.S. command in Saigon last week 
abandoned its controversial policy of report- 
ing U.S. unit casualties only as “light,” “mod- 
erate,” or “heavy” and began releasing the ac- 
tual totals of dead and wounded. Reason for 
the change: the U.S. now has such prepon- 
derant force in Viet Nam that it is of little or 
no military advantage to the enemy to learn 
the precise extent of his effectiveness. In addi- 
- tion, “heavy” casualties—meaning 15% or 
more of a unit dead or wounded—often gave 
a misleading impression of how badly a unit 
had actually been hit. 


running vendetta with Bobby Kennedy. 
The feud, which had its beginnings in 
the 1960 Democratic Convention, 
flamed into open warfare last month 
when Bobby returned from Europe 
amidst rumors that he had received a 
significant peace feeler in Paris (which 
he had not). 

During a 45-minute meeting in his 
White House office on Feb. 6, Johnson 
castigated Kennedy for his stance on 
Viet Nam. “If you keep talking like 
this, you won’t have a political future 
in this country within six months,” the 
President is said to have warned. “In 
six months, all you doves will be de- 
stroyed.” At one point, Johnson used 
the phrase, “The blood of American 
boys will be on your hands.” Finally, 
the President told Kennedy, “I never 
want to hear your views on Viet Nam 
again.” He also reportedly said to the 
Senator: “I never want to see you 
again.” 

Bobby, for his part, is said to have 
called the President an s.o.b. and to 
have told him at one point: “I don’t 
have to sit here and take that ----.” 





THAI NGUYEN STEEL COMPLEX (UPPER RIGHT) BEFORE BOMBING 


When the President asked him to go be- 
fore the press and say that the U.S. 
had never received a genuine peace 
feeler from Hanoi, Kennedy said that 
unless he saw all the pertinent com- 
munications he could not make such an 
announcement. “I’m telling you that 
you can,” said Johnson. Bobby, imply- 
ing that the President was not to be 
trusted, refused to accept that assurance. 

Mistaken Offer. The quarrel deep- 
ened, perhaps irreparably, with Kenne- 
dy’s Senate speech two weeks ago call- 
ing for a unilateral U.S. bombing halt. 
In preparing the speech, he consulted 
such longtime advisers as Historian 
Arthur M. Schlesinger and Writer Rich- 
ard Goodwin. He also invited New Left 
Leaders Staughton Lynd and Tom Hay- 
den up to his United Nations Plaza 
apartment in Manhattan to review his 
conviction that if the U.S. really wants 
fruitful negotiations, it will have to ac- 
cept the possibility that the people of 
South Viet Nam may some day elect a 
Communist government. 

In his speech, Bobby complained that 
the U.S. had stiffened its terms for talks 
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Up another notch at home, too. 


by demanding some concession from 
Hanoi in return for a halt in the bomb- 
ing. The U.S. did indeed begin insisting 
a year ago that the North must offer 
concrete evidence of its desire to talk 
peace. As recently as the 37-day bomb- 
ing pause in 1966, the Administration 
was offering to end the air war for 
nothing more than an agreement to 
begin negotiations. But many top offi- 
cials thought that this was a mistake, 
since it would give Hanoi a protracted 
reprieve from bombardment in ex- 
change for talks that could be turned 
into a lethal filibuster. To their surprise 
—and relief—Hanoi made no move to 
accept the offer. Since then, the Ad- 
ministration has been demanding a quid 
pro quo before it will agree to call off 
the bombing raids against the North. 


































RESIDENT JOHNSON was unusually 
ae and precise in explaining his 
views about Viet Nam at his press 
conference last week. Herewith the 
pertinent quotes. 
® On Conditions for Talks: “We are 
ready to speak, unconditionally or 
conditionally, and the problem with 
all of those who love peace—and I 
think most of us do—is not with this 
Government. We’re willing to go to 
a conference room any day. We are 
ready to go without stopping [the 
bombing], or after stopping, if they 
are willing to do likewise, or if they 
are willing to make any concession. 
But I don’t think it’s fair to ask an 
American commander in chief to say 
to your men, ‘Ground your planes, 
tie your hands behind you, and sit 
there and watch division after divi- 
sion come across the DMZ [demili- 
tarized zone], and don’t hit them 
until they get within a mile or two 
of you.’ I don’t think that’s fair to 
American Marines or American sol- 
diers. We have talked before while 
acts of war continued. We did that 
in Korea. We had the blockade on 
in Berlin while we had conferences. 
So we're willing to talk uncondi- 
tionally, or conditionally. All we ask 
is equity and fairness, and that the 
other side do likewise. We don’t 
think you ought to ask American 
boys to do one thing, while the oth- 
er folks do nothing.” 
© On the Conduct of the War: “I no 
longer see any possibility of military 
victory on the part of North Viet 
Nam. I think they realize it. I think 
they’re struggling desperately today 
to try to get a propaganda victory 
and to try to bring world opinion and 
public opinion in this country to per- 
mit them to win here what they can- 
not win from our men out there.” 
© On a Bombing Pause: “We've had 
five pauses now. We’ve heard the 
same story every time. I see nothing 
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“The Problem Is Not With This Government...” 


Papering the Rift. Some of Robert 
Kennedy’s closest associates have helped 
fuel the feud with Lyndon. His brother 
Teddy predicted in Boston that unless 
Johnson ends the war before 1968, the 
Democrats might go down to defeat. 
Officials of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action predicted, without notice- 
able regret, that Johnson might become 
the first Democratic President in the 
20th century to be unseated after a sin- 
gle term. Schlesinger declared that the 
Administration had misrepresented Ha- 
noi’s offer to talk because it “does not 
consider negotiations advantageous at 
this time.” The charge brought a swift 
reply from U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations Arthur Goldberg. “That 
is not true,” he declared. ‘““We are ready 
for unconditional negotiations today.” 





that would give me any indication 
that they’ve had a change of mind 
or that they’re willing to take any 
serious action to stop this war.” 

© On the Soviet Role: “I believe that 
the Russians generally want peace. 
I think that most people in the world 
want peace. Some want it on differ- 
ent terms, and I’m hoping that the 
day will come when we can find 
some area of agreement, but I don’t 
think that that day is here yet.” 

© On Reciprocity: “I don’t want to 
quarrel with anyone. I think it’s rath- 
er clear to me that they [the North 
Vietnamese] have laid down condi- 
tions that to me mean that they in- 
sist that we agree to permanent 
cessation of bombing before they 
might talk. We have said that we 
would be glad to stop our invasion* 
of North Viet Nam if they would 
stop their invasion of South Viet 
Nam. We are prepared to discuss 
anything that they’re willing to dis- 
cuss. But they’re not willing to dis- 
cuss anything as of now.” 

© On His Critics: “As far as the 
critics of the Viet Nam situation are 
concerned, I must grant to them the 
same sincerity that I reserve for my- 
self. Now as to the extent of their 
information, I think that that varies. 
I’m just not in a position to know 
how much information each critic 
of my policy in Viet Nam happens 
to have. I might say that it seems 
obvious to me that some of them 
do need more information some- 
times, because when they make sug- 
gestions following the course of ac- 
tion that we’ve just completed, it 
makes me wish that all this infor- 
mation was available to everybody 
who is assuming responsibilities in 
this matter.” 


* A slip of the tongue. Unless the Admin- 
istration is keeping a big secret, Johnson 
meant to say “bombing.” 






Both Johnson and Vice President 
Humphrey did their best to paper over 
the break. Johnson sought to downplay 
it at his press conference, though later, 
in an obvious—and overly harsh—ref- 
erence to Bobby he deplored the fact 
that some men seemed willing to sue for 
peace merely out of a “temporary lust 
for popularity.” Humphrey meanwhile 
tried unconvincingly to dismiss the rift 
as a “difference of opinion over details.” 
Kennedy, he explained, “has never 
asked for withdrawal from Viet Nam, 
never broken with the President on the 
fundamental principle of our involve- 
ment.” Nonetheless, the differences are 
serious enough to alarm officials who 
have served in both the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNa- 
mara, for one, is more concerned about 
the effectiveness of the bombing than 
he will publicly admit—and that places 
him a shade closer to Bobby Kennedy’s 
position than the President might find 
comfortable. Another is Under Secre- 
tary of State Nicholas Katzenbach, who 
sat in during the blistering White House 
confrontation between Johnson and 
Kennedy and nodded agreement when- 
ever the President turned and asked 
him, “Isn’t that right?”—but hastened 
afterward to placate Bobby. Such Ken- 
nedy holdovers as Agriculture Secre- 
tary Orville Freeman, Interior Secre- 
tary Stewart Udall, Postmaster General 
Lawrence O’Brien and Goldberg are 
thought to be upset over the rift. More- 
over, now that both McGeorge Bundy 
and Bill Moyers have left the White 
House, there is no longer a bridge be- 
tween Johnson’s personal staff and the 
Kennedy camp. 

"Damned Gutsy."" Johnson got sup- 
port from various other quarters for his 
position last week. In London, Richard 
Nixon declared that Bobby is “out of 
his mind” for questioning Johnson’s sin- 
cerity in seeking peace, added that the 
President’s performance in the face of 
intense pressures for a bombing halt has 
been “damned gutsy.” In the Philippine 
resort of Baguio, U.S. diplomats from 
15 Asian capitals agreed that “any 
slackening of the collective military ef- 
fort or of the policies and programs in 
nonmilitary fields’ would prolong the 
war rather than shorten it. 

On his way to a meeting with U.N. 
Secretary-General U Thant, who re- 
turned last week after talks with North 
Vietnamese officials in Burma “more 
convinced than ever” that a bombing 
pause “is an absolute prerequisite” for 
a peace parley, Goldberg declared: 
“The war cannot stop by one party tak- 
ing an action that is not reciprocated.” 

Even the Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, a 
longtime opponent of U.S. involvement 
in Viet Nam, endorsed Johnson’s pres- 
ent policy. “I don’t believe we should 
stop the bombings and hope that the 
other side comes to the table,” said 
Pike, former Episcopal Bishop of Cali- 
fornia. “We have to sit down first and 
then bring all fighting to an end.” 
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“THEY WANT TO TEST OUR SINCERITY AGAIN” 
Fuel for the feud. 


With no indication that Hanoi has 
any interest in sitting down, Johnson 
announced that he would sit down with 
the U.S. men on the scene. He plans to 
fly to the Pacific island of Guam this 
weekend with McNamara and _ Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk to confer with 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Commander General William C. West- 
moreland on future strategy. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Down the Road 

The Democratic National Conven- 
tion is still some 16 months away, the 
next presidential election 20 months 
distant. Nonetheless, until Lyndon 
Johnson chooses to announce his plans 
for 1968, he can expect to be ques- 
tioned about them at just about every 
press conference—as he was last week. 

Marianne Means, the Hearst papers’ 
comely White House correspondent, 
opened the season, reminding Johnson 
of a “historical precedent” unearthed 
by Theodore Sorensen, President Ken- 
nedy’s speechwriter. None of the. Vice 
Presidents who have occupied the White 
House on the death of a President, not- 
ed Sorensen, have ever sought re-elec- 
tion to a second consecutive full term.* 

_ Would Johnson follow that custom? 
Grinning slyly, the President replied: 
“J didn’t know there had been that 
much speculation about it. I think that, 
down the road several months from 
now, there will be an appropriate time 
for an announcement of what my future 
plans are.” 

If the announcement comes in “sev- 
eral months’ ” time, it will almost have 
to be yes. Meanwhile, Johnson all but 
gave the nod to Hubert Humphrey as 
his running mate. “I have never known 


* Of the seven who preceded Johnson, only 
Theodore Roosevelt sought a second full term, 
but that was when he attempted a comeback 
in 1912, nearly four years after he left the 
White House. 
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a public servant that I worked better 
with, or for whom I had more admira- 
tion, or who I thought was more enti- 
tled to the public trust than the Vice 
President,” said Johnson. “I felt that 
way when I asked the convention in At- 
lantic City to select him, and I feel even 
stronger about it today.” 


THE DRAFT 


Disputation Defused 

Almost everyone agrees that the Se- 
lective Service System is inequitable, 
iniquitous—and indispensable. Almost 
everyone also agrees on most of the 
latest spate of proposals to reform the 
draft. 

President Johnson, drawing heavily 
on the recommendations of his advisory 
commission (Time, March 10), last 
week proposed to Congress some sweep- 
ing revisions of the system, notably: 
1) inducting younger men first rather 


- than the oldest. eligible for service, 2) 


ending deferments for most graduate 
students and giving serious considera- 
tion to withdrawing undergraduate de- 
ferments, and 3) substituting a lottery 
scheme for the present selection by 
birth date. 

South Carolina Democrat L. Mendel 
Rivers, whose House Armed Services 
Committee will write the legislation, at 
first seemed opposed to the President’s 
program, in particular to the lottery 
idea, which under present circumstances 
would become a form of Viet Nam 
roulette. Rivers had employed his own 
advisory panel, which flatly rejected any 
system of random selection, and the 
chairman apparently differed with the 
President on other points as well. 

After the initial response, however, 
the prospects seem to be for more 
compromise than conflict between the 
White House and Capitol Hill. “I don’t 
shut my eyes to some form of chance,” 


Rivers allowed later. “We're all trying 


to work things out.” Furthermore, 
Rivers’ own advisers came out in favor 
of taking 19- and 20-year-olds first. 
There was also agreement on reducing 
deferments for graduate students, al- 
though here the President was prepared 
to go beyond the prevailing sentiment 
in the Armed Services Committee. He 
would deny deferment to all graduate 
students except those studying to be 
physicians, dentists and ministers. Rivers 
is disposed to grant waivers to others in 
fields associated with defense needs, such 
as physics. 

Johnson shrewdly defused disputation 
in advance by taking a flexible position 
on the touchy questions of undergrad- 
uate deferment and whether to replace 
or reorganize the system of local draft 
boards. Nor does he intend to rush out 
executive orders—as he has the power 
to do—to implement the lottery scheme 
and some other proposals. Congress has 
until June 30 to renew and amend the 
draft law, and in so doing it may apply 
legislative controls to some areas in 
which the President now has sole juris- 
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RIVERS 
More compromise than conflict. 


diction. But Johnson’s go-slow approach 
gives Congress time to make its. views 
felt—and an opportunity to share any 
political consequences of major changes 
in the draft. 


NEW YORK 
The Loner & the Shaman 


The most significant question still to 
be settled in the Adam Clayton Powell 
case is whether the House of Represent- 
atives had the constitutional right to 
deny him admission for the specific of- 
fenses with which he was charged. While 
his lawyers raised this issue in federal 
court last week, Powell himself unex- 
pectedly became the target of a political 
challenge in his Harlem fiefdom. 

Powell’s exclusion from Congress au- 
tomatically created a vacancy in the 
18th District; to fill it, a special election 
was set for April 11. Powell was assured 
of the Democratic nomination for the 
seat he has already won twelve times 
—even though, as seemed likely, the 
House might continue to deny it to him. 
Then James Meredith, 33, the moody 
loner of the civil rights movement who 
is now a Columbia law student, an- 
nounced that he would accept Manhat- 
tan Republican Chairman Vincent Al- 
bano’s invitation to oppose Powell. 

"Tetched."' In 1962, Meredith risked 
his life in the battle to integrate the 
University of Mississippi. Last year, 
while taking a “march against fear” 
through his home state, he had shotgun 
pellets fired into him by a white racist. 
But from far-off Bimini, Powell, whose 
zestful pursuit of the sporting life has 
betrayed the Negroes’ trust in him for 
years, branded Meredith as the “white 
man’s candidate.” 

Still prevented from visiting New 
York by contempt-of-court citations 
that could jail him, Powell said that he 
would not have to campaign anyway. 
Nevertheless, reinforced by the presence 
of CORE’s Floyd McKissick, he got in a 
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few licks for the benefit of reporters and 
TV cameras. “Long before Mr. Mere- 
dith was having his diapers changed,” 
he mocked, “I was walking the streets 
of Harlem on picket lines.” Noting that 
Meredith describes himself as an “inde- 
pendent Democrat,” Powell observed 
that “anybody who is a Democrat run- 
ning on the Republican ticket has got to 
be a little tetched in the head.” No one 
was nasty enough to remind Powell that 
in 1956 he bolted his party to support 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

If Powell’s arrogant comments were 
predictable, Negro reaction back home 
to Meredith’s bid was irrationally hos- 
tile. It was as if the uncontested elec- 
tions of the old Solid South—the kind 
that kept the Negro down for so long— 
had become Harlem’s ideal of democra- 
cy. Negro Author (Manchild in the 
Promised Land) Claude Brown, an old 
friend of Meredith, called him “an ass, 
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action in barring Powell as racially in- 
spired. However, Meredith reasoned: 
“A revolution will not succeed if it is 
based on wrong. For Negroes to re- 
elect Powell just because he is a Negro, 
regardless of everything else, would be 
as wrong as what the Congress did.” As 
for Powell, Meredith said mildly: “The 
people deserve something more.” 
"Interesting. Meredith certainly de- 
served more than the lukewarm recep- 
tion he got from prominent New York 
Republicans. Though Meredith said he 
only agreed to consider the nomination 
after a personal request from Nelson 
Rockefeller, the Governor was markedly 
silent about his candidacy. New York 
Mayor John Lindsay—who, like Rocke- 
feller, values Negro support—ho- 
hummed that it was an “interesting” 
development. The only major party fig- 
ure in New York to endorse him was 
Senator Jacob Javits. He called Mere- 
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Suddenly an old Southern ideal. 


an absolute ass.” Said Jackie Robinson, 
a Republican and a civil rights mod- 
erate: “No self-respecting Negro should 
have involved himself in this thing.” 
The Amsterdam News, the Ne- 
gro weekly, bannered: NEGRO REPUBLI- 
CANS OUTRAGED. In Harlem there was 
open talk of assassination—and in view 
of the 1958 attempt on Martin Luther 
King’s life and the 1965 murder of 
Malcolm X, the threat to Meredith 
could not be disregarded. 

"Handkerchief-Head."' The reason for 
such emotional outbursts is that Powell’s 
fall from power has won him a shaman’s 
hold on Negroes’ feelings. At a rally in 
Powell’s church, even the N.A.A.C.P.’s 
Roy Wilkins was denounced as a “‘hand- 
kerchief-head nigger’ for a statement 
casting doubt on Powell’s value to the 
civil rights movement. (Wilkins said he 
had been misinterpreted.) 

Ironically, Meredith himself sided 
with those who criticized the House 
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dith ‘a symbol of the dignity and partic- 
ipation in our national life for which 
the people of Harlem have been work- 
ing for decades.” 

As a practical matter, of course, 
white politicians could do little to win 
votes for Meredith. In any event, the 
congressional leadership must now fight 
Powell in court, not at the ballot box. 
Last week the House passed a resolution 
authorizing Speaker John McCormack 
to retain private counsel to oppose Pow- 
ell’s suit—although Congress does not 
recognize the judiciary’s right to pass on 
internal legislative affairs. As House 
Minority Leader Gerald Ford pointed 
out, the Powell case has already been 
“pleaded before the only court of com- 
petent jurisdiction under the Constitu- 
tion, the House of Representatives, and 
judgment has been passed.” Now, said 
Ford, “the integrity of the House must 
be preserved, protected and defended 
from without as well as from within.” 


CALIFORNIA 


In the Black, with Crust 

“Promises and piecrust,” observed Dr. 
Swift, “‘are made to be broken.” By ig- 
noring such cynicism, California’s Ron- 
ald Reagan risked a lot of pastry. During 
his election campaign, the new Repub- 
lican Governor had pledged “sound 
financial management,” and last week 
had the crust to demand the highest 
budget ever proposed in any American 
state, buttressed by the biggest tax boost 
in California history. 

To keep the state moving ahead and 
at the same time in the black, Reagan 
proposed a budget of $5,047,000,000 
and called for $946 million in increased 
taxes. The tax figure was deceptive, 
however, because a sizable chunk of it 
($170 million) would go toward offset- 
ting property taxes; on the average, 
homeowners would receive about 6.5% 
relief from property tax bills. 

To raise the new revenues, Reagan 
proposed a 5% sales tax (up from 4%), 
increases in liquor taxes from $1.50 per 
gallon to $2.25, in cigarette taxes from 
3¢ to 64¢, in personal income tax rates 
from a maximum of 7% to 10%, and 
in bank and corporate profits from a 
maximum of 9.5% to 10.5%. Actually, 
the new taxes were necessary mainly be- 
cause the state was committed by for- 
mer Governor Pat Brown to programs 
costing far more than current taxes are 
bringing in. If approved by the legisla- 
ture, they will become effective July 1, 
and under the California constitution, 
revenue must equal expenses. 

Though the action did little to raise 
the onetime actor’s popularity rating, he 
at least knew how to recognize an exit 
cue. When his tax proposals were made 
public, Reagan managed a strategic re- 
treat to the East, where he met with 
New York’s Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, breakfasted in Washington with Re- 
publican members of the House, and 
swapped quips with Bobby Kennedy at 
the Gridiron Club’s annual hijinks. 

Reagan, 56, who spent three days in 
the capital, was exposed to the intense 
attention Washingtonians accord only 
to those whom they regard as potential 
presidential candidates—though he per- 
sistently denied any intent of running in 
1968. At a crowded 30-minute press 
conference, Reagan handled himself 
with assurance and wit, gave his views 
on subjects ranging from Viet Nam 
(“full resources” should be used to sup- 
port U.S. troops there) to whether 
Michigan’s Governor George Romney 
should take a position on the war (“It 
sure would help him at press confer- 
ences’). Items: 
> On the possible use of nuclear weap- 
ons in Viet Nam, conceding that he is 
not equipped to decide the issue, Reagan 
observed: “The last person in the world 
that should be told we won’t use them is 
the enemy in Viet Nam. They ought to 
go to bed every night thinking we will.” 
> On open housing: “There are certain 
fundamental rights that cannot be put 
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REAGAN IN WASHINGTON 
Exit on cue. 


up to vote,” and one of them is the right 
of a homeowner to sell his property to 
whomever he wants. 

> On student revolts: “You don’t nego- 
tiate with student groups. You listen to 
what they have to say. But if they don’t 
abide by the rules, they can pack their 
bags, get out and seek their education 
elsewhere.” 


LABOR 


Jimmy’s Nemesis 

Dammit, I may have faults, but being 
wrong ain’t one of them. 

—James Riddle Hoffa 

Just how wrong he could be, the pug- 
nacious, taciturn boss of the Teamsters 
Union learned last week when the iron 
gates of the federal penitentiary at Lew- 
isburg, Pa., swung shut on him. Jimmy 
Hoffa was in on an eight-year sentence, 
and could be rapped with an additional 
five-year term if the courts reject his 
appeal from a conviction for fraud and 
conspiracy. Said he: “It’s a very un- 
happy day in my life.” 

It was a day long in coming. Ever 
since taking over the 1.8 million-mem- 
ber union ten years ago—from Dave 
Beck, who was imprisoned for larceny 
—Hoffa, 54, has been the object of al- 
most constant investigations and allega- 
tions by the Federal Government. Six 
times he was brought to trial but only 
twice convicted. Hoffa took modest ref- 
uge in an ancient businessman’s gag: he 
festooned his desk with a bronze plaque 
inscribed with the dog-Latin motto: 
Illegitimi Non Carborundum (Don’t let 
the bastards wear you down). 

Perverse Sympathy. He never did. In 
fact, Hoffa’s stubborn fight against im- 
prisonment touched a perverse chord 
of sympathy among his union members. 
Casting himself in the role of Jean Val- 
jean, Hoffa shouted: “To hell with all 
our enemies’”—and his Teamsters loved 
it. He played to the hilt the fiction that 
he was the persecuted Everyman, the 
scapegoat of the Establishment. 
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He was no underdog when it came 
to running his union. Hoffa ruthlessly 
crushed opposition, demanded _ total 
obedience from his officers. His iron- 
fisted rule led him into questionable as- 
sociations with gangsters, shady deals 
with employers and flagrant misuse of 
union funds. Bobby Kennedy, who as 
counsel for the Senate rackets com- 
mittee and later as Attorney General 
showed that he could be as rough an 
infighter as Hoffa, called his handling of 
the union a “conspiracy of evil.” So 
fierce was the enmity between Hoffa 
and Kennedy that special police guards 
were assigned to Bobby after Hoffa’s 
imprisonment, as protection against re- 
prisal from Hoffa’s partisans. 

Yet, in his fashion, Hoffa accom- 
plished a great deal for the Teamsters. 
He molded the union, once a disparate 
collection of feuding regional fiefdoms, 
into the most powerful labor force in 
the nation. A formidable bargainer, he 
scrupulously kept to the letter of con- 
tracts once they were signed and swiftly 
stamped out wildcat strikes. By equaliz- 
ing drivers’ wages throughout the coun- 
try, he eliminated labor costs as a factor 
in competition and thereby helped sta- 
bilize the trucking industry. He opened 
the union’s doors to Negroes and, char- 
acteristically, disdained any praise as a 
civil rights advocate. It was only “bread- 
and-butter” common sense to encourage 
Negro members, he explained, because 
otherwise they would become strike- 
breakers. He recruited not only truckers 
for his union but every other worker he 
could muster, from aircraft workers to 
hatcheck girls. So large was his union 
that a nationwide Teamsters’ strike could 
paralyze the U.S. economy, and Hoffa 
lost no chance to brag about such power. 

Paying a man his price—and Hoffa 
was sure that every man has one— 


HOFFA ENTERING LEWISBURG PENITENTIARY (COAT OVER HANDCUFFS) 


finally led to his downfall. He was given 
his eight-year sentence in 1964 for tam- 
pering with a jury hearing charges that 
Hoffa had accepted more than $1,000,- 
000 in illegal payments from a Detroit 
trucking firm—a Taft-Hartley violation 
that carried a maximum one-year sen- 
tence. Later in the same year, a federal 
jury convicted Hoffa of fraudulently 
diverting at least $1,000,000 in union 
funds and gave him the five-year sen- 
tence that is still under appeal. 

Peanut-Butter Sandwich. Though his 
term as Teamsters’ president runs until 
1971, prison authorities have stated flat- 
ly that Hoffa will not be permitted to 
operate the union from the Lewisburg 
penitentiary—where he made the un- 
characteristically delicate gesture of us- 
ing his raincoat to hide the handcuffs on 
his wrists. Like any other prisoner, he 
will be allowed only seven letters a 
week—all of which will be read by the 
warden and returned if they contain 
business matters—and three hours 
monthly for visits by his family or at- 
torneys working on his appeal. 

While he is in prison, Hoffa’s $100,- 
000 salary will be reduced to a $48,000 
living allowance for his wife, and the 
union will be headed by his Detroit 
crony, Frank E. Fitzsimmons, under the 
title of general vice president. Chubby 
and smiling, Fitzsimmons will have his 
hands full trying to keep the Teamsters’ 
regional rivalry from re-emerging. “He’s 
just a peanut-butter sandwich,” said one 
union official. “He’ll melt in no time.” 

Fitzsimmons’ first test will come later 
this month when he heads negotiations 
with 12,000 trucking firms employing 
450,000 workers. The current contract 
expires March 31, and the Teamsters 
want a package increase of 5% to 7%, 
a proposal that may run into stiff oppo- 
sition from the industry. 





The price was wrong. 
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THE ASSASSINATION 
Truth vy. Death 


Like the events it describes in minute 
detail, William Manchester’s The Death 
of a President has become a source of 
endless contention. Phase one of the 
controversy, the author’s public clash 
with the Kennedy family, has given way 
to dispute over Manchester’s accuracy 
on several substantive points. Last week 
Manchester’s forthcoming $10, 710-page 
work came under serious challenge from 
a $1, 128-page paperback titled The 
Truth about the Assassination. 

Truth was written by Charles Roberts, 
an able newsman who has been News- 
week’s White House correspondent since 
1954. Roberts was in Dallas the day of 
the murder and became one of the two 
newsmen (the other: U.P.1.’s Merriman 
Smith) to fly back to Washington on the 
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THE CORRESPONDENT 
On the contrary. 


plane carrying the dead President and 
his successor. And, unlike Manchester, 
who was originally commissioned by the 
Kennedy family, Roberts has written his 
account “without authorization from 
anyone, not as a Kennedy man or as a 
Johnson man, but as a reporter who 
covered both Presidents.” 

“Correct, Compassionate."' Roberts 
and Manchester chiefly differ in de- 
scribing the interplay between Lyndon 
Johnson and Kennedy’s bereaved inti- 
mates during the hours immediately 
after the murder. The overwhelming im- 
pression created by Death’s prepublica- 
tion publicity is that Manchester con- 
demns Johnson for needless cruelty. In 
the Look serialization, Manchester 
writes that “aspects of Johnson’s be- 
havior in a very understandable state of 
shock may have proven exacerbating.” 
To this, Roberts replies that Johnson’s 
assumption of power was “careful, cor- 
rect, considerate and compassionate.” 

A major point of friction was the 
logistical and procedural snarl of return- 
ing to Washington. Manchester implies 
that it would have been much easier on 
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Mrs. Kennedy if Johnson had left the 
presidential plane to her and the coffin 
and used the similar vice-presidential 
jet himself. Says Manchester of the two 
Boeing 707s: “Each carried the same 
equipment, both were guarded.” On the 
contrary, says Roberts, U.S.A.F. 26000, 
the presidential craft, “then con- 
tained far more and better communi- 
cations equipment—transmitting, re- 
ceiving, coding and decoding—than any 
of the back-up jets.” 

"Inevitable Delay.” Then there was 
the question of when to depart. Johnson 
wanted to be sworn in officially before 
take-off. Kennedy aides wanted to leave 
Love Field as soon as the coffin and Mrs. 
Kennedy arrived. Manchester, relying 
on interviews conducted later, reports 
a tense scene between Johnson and Ken- 
neth O’Donnell, J.F.K.’s appointments 
secretary, in which O’Donnell “over and 
over” insisted: “We’ve got to go, we’ve 
got to get out of here, we can’t wait.” 
But Roberts says he could detect no 
“atmosphere of crackling tension.” Fur- 
ther, he quotes O’Donnell as saying 
later: “I realized it was an inevitable de- 
lay. So I don’t believe I commented on 
it. I just listened to him.” 

Roberts also discusses the already- 
exposed Manchester error concerning 
the attendance of Kennedy aides at the 
swearing-in. In the Look serialization of 
his book, Manchester said no “male 
Kennedy aide” attended. Published pic- 
tures disproved this (Time, Feb. 24), 
and in the hard-cover version to be pub- 
lished officially next month, this may 
be one of the mistakes Manchester cor- 
rects. Further, Manchester reports that 
Johnson had trouble persuading Ken- 
nedy aides to enter the conference room 
for the ceremony. Not so, says Roberts 
—who was in the room. Johnson’s invi- 
tation to witness the swearing-in was so 
readily taken up that the small chamber 
was filled. 

Coolest in Dallas. In his general char- 
acterization of Johnson, Manchester de- 
picts him immediately after the shoot- 
ing as “incapable of coping with the 
fact of his succession,” as “far readier 
to take orders than to issue them,” as 
being in a “muddle” and talking in a 
“feeble whisper” to one Texas associate. 
According to Death, it was only later, 
on the plane, that Johnson recovered. 
Roberts’ subjective appraisal: Johnson 
“was the coolest man in Dallas, or 
aboard Air Force One.” Even on incon- 
sequential details, Roberts finds fault 
with Death. He says that the book used 
for Johnson’s swearing-in was not John 
Kennedy’s personal Bible, as Manches- 
ter and others report, but a small missal, 
which perhaps had never even been 
opened by Kennedy. The book subse- 
quently disappeared. 

Despite his differences with Manches- 
ter, Roberts’ main mission in Truth is 
to debunk the tomes purporting to prove 
—contrary to the Warren Commission 
findings—that J.F.K. was the victim of 
a conspiracy. On this question, Man- 
chester and Roberts are in accord. Lin- 
coln’s body was disinterred four times, 
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and Roberts speculates that the wide- — 
spread doubts about the assassination — 
raised by the conspiracy mongers may 
in time lead to demands that John Ken- 
nedy’s remains also be unearthed. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Republican Specter . 
As a lawman, Philadelphia’s District 
Attorney Arlen Specter was almost to 
Blackstone born. He has officially been 
a law enforcement officer since the age 
of three, when the sheriff of Sedgwick 
County, Kans., deputized him during a 
visit and won young Specter fleeting 
fame in Ripley’s Believe It or Not. In 
1964, as one of the youngest (he was 
then 34) investigators with the Warren 
Commission, Specter developed the re- 
port’s central “single-bullet” theory of 
the Kennedy assassination. Then, back 
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THE D.A. 
Anybody want to race? 


in Philadelphia, Specter shifted political 
allegiance from liberal Democrat to 
liberal Republican, won handily in the 
1965 race for district attorney to be- 
come the city’s first major G.O.P. victor 
in a dozen years. Last week Specter took 
on a new challenge: he accepted the 
Republican nomination for mayor in this 
fall’s municipal election. 

Few Philadelphians doubt that Spec- 
ter will win. Polls by Psephologist E. 
John Bucci, who predicted the guber- 
natorial victories of both William 
Scranton and Raymond Shafer, peg 
Specter as a 2-to-1 favorite over any 
other candidate. Meanwhile, the Demo- 
crats, badly split after five years of lack- 
luster leadership, face a furious primary 
dogfight. 

Imagination & Execution. Democrat- 
ic Mayor James H. J. Tate, 57, a courtly 
Irishman with the instincts of a machine 
gunner, won in 1963 on the strength of 
Negro support. His obstinate opposition 
to neighborhood control of poverty 
funds turned both Washington and the 
Negro community against him. It also 
brought out the fighting instincts of 
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City Controller Alexander Hemphill, 
45, who will oppose Tate in the primary. 
Says N.A.A.C.P. Leader Cecil B. Moore, 
himself running for mayor as an inde- 
pendent: “Tate will be retired to the 
Position he’s best qualified for: cesspool 
attendant.” 

Specter’s mayoral qualifications are 
exemplary: as assistant attorney gener- 
al, he singlehandedly reformed Phila- 
delphia’s corrupt magisterial system and 
convicted three errant magistrates 
(Time, Oct. 1, 1965); as D.A. he initi- 
ated a round-the-clock police court to 
speed justice for minor offenders and 
won Negro support by padlocking dives 
in “the jungle” of North Philadelphia. 
Previously backed by the Americans 
for Democratic Action despite his party 
switch, Specter also has the whole- 
hearted support of Philadelphia’s Re- 
publican Boss William Meehan. 

Specter wasted no time last week in 
getting his campaign under way. Tate’s 
government-by-crony, he said, produces 
underlings who “take direction by tan- 
trum.” To cope with Philadelphia’s 
problems of poverty, housing, race re- 
lations, retaining and attracting indus- 
try, he added, “you need imagination 
and execution at the top municipal lev- 
els. We don’t have that here.” Yet. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Love on Haight 

The Haight-Ashbury district of San 
Francisco is not so much a neighbor- 
hood as a state of mindlessness. The 
Erewhon of America’s “pot left,” a_10- 
by-15 block midtown section, has over 
the past year become the center of a 
new utopianism, compounded of drugs 
and dreams, free love and LSD. It is a 
far cry from the original Utopia, envi- 
sioned some 400 years ago by Sir Thom- 
as More, whose denizens demanded six 
hours of work each day: the 7,000 
mind-blown residents of San Francisco’s 
“Psychedelphia” demand a zero-hour 
day and free freak-outs for all. 

Speed & Acid. Utopia on the Bay is 
bounded at one end by the greenery of 
Golden Gate Park, split down the middle 
by the fragrant eucalyptus trees of “The 
Panhandle.” Tourist buses have already 
made The Haight-Ashbury (its residents 
insist on the definite article) a regular 
stop. Down the center of Psychedelphia 
runs Haight Street (which hippies hope 
to have renamed “Love Street”); the re- 
gion itself—once the residence of such 
formidable families as the silver-mining 
Floods and the couture-vending Mag- 
nins—is studded with steamboat-Gothic 
mansions and psychedelic gathering 
places like the “I and Thou” coffee shop 
and the “Print Mint.” Its inhabitants 
wear everything from Elizabethan mot- 
ley to Judean beards. They preach ev- 
ery gospel from the 19th century social- 
ism of France’s Charles Fourier to the 
all-purpose caritas of St. Francis. Most 
of them—perhaps 80%—are steadily 
high on drugs ranging from LSD to such 
synthetic stimulants as Methedrine, Dexe- 
drine and Benzedrine, which are known 
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collectively as “speed.” Gaudily painted 
trucks and buses thread with somnam- 
bulatory leisure through The Haight-Ash- 
bury’s sunny streets like evocations of an 
acid dream; the sickly scent of incense 
fills the air to mask the reek of marijuana. 

Strollers wear jingle bells at their 
ankles, beads or flowers at their throats, 
and strum guitars or tootle flutes. It 
is not rare to see a Haight Street hip- 
pie put a dime in a parking meter, then 
flake out along the curb for a legal 
dose of sun tan. Wall posters, in the 
style of China’s Red Guard movement, 
abound—most of them signed “Love” or 
“Peace” and bearing such timeless mes- 
sages as “Gypsy come home—your 
mother is pushed out of shape.” 

Illogical Extension. The Haight-Ash- 
bury is an illogical extension of such 
1950-style scenes as Los Angeles’ Ven- 





HARRIS & HIPPIES OUTSIDE THE “PRINT MINT” 


Getting Together. Not that The 
Haight-Ashbury Utopia needs any new 
source of supply. Narcotics arrests in the 
district last year more than trebled 
(from 148 in 1965 to 485 in 1966). A 
“lid” (22 grams) of marijuana sells for 
$10 (v. $25 in New York City) and a 
100 microgram “tab” of LSD can be had 
for $4. Some pot peddlers even pass out 
supermarket-style trading stamps with 
each purchase. Apart from narcotics 
arrests, however, the crime rate shows 
no drastic escalation. During a January 
“Human Be-In” at Golden Gate Park, 
10,000 hippies turned out to sing folk- 
rock songs, watch a psychedelic para- 
chutist descend from a “high trip,” and 
listen to Hindu prayers by Sometime 
Guru Allen Ginsberg, who has survived 
the transition from beat to hip. Even 
members of Hell’s Angels, the rough- 
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Pushed out of shape in delicious despair. 


ice West, New York’s South Village, and 
San Francisco’s own North Beach, where 
the beats of the Kerouac-Ferlinghetti- 
Ginsberg generation gathered in deli- 
cious despair. What has been added is 
a vague sense of mission, drawn from 
the ideals of the New Left and the 
new lotus-eaters. Central to that new 
theme are “The Diggers,” who run a 
sort of psychedelic soup kitchen pro- 
viding free chow to hungry hippies. 

Led by a pug-nosed Irish-American 
named Emmett Grogan, 23, The Diggers 
beg leftovers and handouts from nearby 
restaurants, butcher shops and groceries, 
rumble around in a _ rainbow-painted 
truck dispensing stew and sympathy. 
“The whole idea is love,” explains Dig- 
ger Leonard Sussman, 23, who recently 
quit an insurance job in New Jersey to 
join the love-Haight mission. “We have a 
farm in Mendocino given to us by a 
friend where we'll grow food,” he ex- 
plains, “and other Diggers will go to 
Chile or Mexico to grow marijuana in 
the backyard.” 


knuckled, leather-jacketed motorcyclists 
in Nazi drag, turned up to turn on: some 
were seen holding lost children or gently 
shaking tambourines. Not a single fight 
marred the Be-In, and as the sun went 
down (to the sullen wail of Ginsberg 
blowing a conch shell), the forgathered 
hippies quietly cleared every bit of litter 
from the park. Officials later said that 
they had never seen so large. a crowd - 
leave so clean a field. 

Reaction to the New Utopia among 
“straight” San Franciscans has been re- 
markably bland. “They only steal if 
they’re hungry,” shrugs one Haight 
Street grocer. “I’d do the same.” One 
of the district’s most sympathetic ob- 
servers is the Rev. Leon Harris, 60, pas- 
tor of The Haight-Ashbury’s All Saints’ 
Episcopal Church, whose favorite anec- 
dote concerns a stuffy woman parishion- 
er who came in to complain of the New 
Utopians. Says Harris: “I told her to take 
a careful look at the church windows. 
She gasped when she realized that the 
saints, too, wore beards and sandals.” 
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_ TIME ESSAY 


THE MIND OF CHINA 


The chief of state decided that the past must be wiped 
out. He ordered all philosophical books burned, except for 
one copy to be preserved in the state library. Many scholars 
were denounced as economically useless. By contrast, the 
masses of disciplined peasants and workers were exalted. 
The state took over control of religion. When intellectuals 
protested, thousands were condemned to forced labor. 

A partial account of Mao Tse-tung’s Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution? Not at all. The Chinese ruler who 
acted thus was called Shih Huang Ti, the Emperor famed 
for constructing the Great Wall. In the 3rd century B.C., he 
forcibly united most of China around the northeastern state 
of Ch’in and established a tyrannical rule that was soon 
swept away in civil war. It would be risky to draw any neat 
lessons from this parallel between past and present. Perhaps 
the only sure thing to be concluded is that nothing in the 
world’s oldest continuing civilization is wholly new. 

Every country is not only a country but also an idea. The 
idea of China has haunted—and usually eluded—the West- 
ern mind ever since travelers set out to find the dream of 
golden-roofed Cathay. In the Renaissance, Matteo Ricci, 
the Italian Jesuit who reported on China under the Ming 
dynasty, praised the country’s “orderly management of the 
entire realm.” In the Age of Reason, Leibniz suggested that 
what Europe needed was Chinese missionaries to teach 
“goodness.” In the Victorian era, the U.S. Protestant mis- 
sionary Arthur H. Smith was shocked by China’s “indiffer- 
ence to suffering.”” The Chinese seemed sober, industrious, 
cheerful, polite and stoical. But they also seemed super- 
stitious, hostile, unimaginative, politically passive, and ar- 
rogant toward those not blessed by Chinese birth. 

Many of the apparent contradictions are caused by one 
basic difference between the West and China. Western man, 
in the image of Prometheus or Faust, seeks to dominate 
nature; the Chinese seeks to live in harmony with it. The 
ideal of harmony—with the universe, with the past, within 
society—helps to explain China’s durability, its long re- 
sistance to change, the subordination of the individual to the 
overall design. Above all, it helps to account for the periodic 
outbursts of violence in a land that values nonviolence. 
When society is repressed, when forms are meticulously ob- 
served, when balance is sought above all, sooner or later the 
strain can become too much. The reaction is then apt to 
be more violent than in a society that is psychologically 
accustomed to struggle, and considers it a law of life. 

The apparent serenity of China has often hidden the re- 
curring tensions between central government and regions, 
between Emperor and officialdom or ambitious war lords— 
and, above all, the sometimes intolerable inner tensions of 
trying to maintain harmony. As China Scholar Etienne Balazs 
put it: “The smiling landscape is found to be a veil which, 
when torn asunder, reveals a craggy vista of precipices and 
extinct volcanoes, reminiscent of the visions with which 
most Chinese landscape painters were obsessed.” 


Action by Inaction ; 

What Mao is attempting to do, in effect, is to replace the 
lingering ideal of harmony—using as much of it as he can 
for his own devices—with a modern, dynamic system of 
dialectic struggle. In trying to accomplish this, he must cope 
with every ancient phase of Chinese mentality, from its basic 
view of man to the minutest daily practices. The traditional 
Chinese view of the universe does not, as in the West, see 
a struggle between good and evil. The famous principles of 
Yin and Yang imply an alternate cosmic rhythm but not a 
struggle. Nor is there a relationship of struggle—or love or 
dialogue—between man and God. China is agnostic and 
scarcely knows a religion in the Western sense. Confucian 
teaching is not concerned with metaphysics. As the Master 
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once told his disciples: “Till you have learned to serve men, 
how can you serve spirits?” In the Confucian view, man is 
essentially good—which is why the Chinese have a sense of 
shame but not of sin. To stay good, he needs moral guid- 
ance, and to provide it is the essence of Confucianism. 

The well-being of the state and people depends on the 
proper conduct of proprieties and rites, or /i—which one 
scholar calls “the politeness of the heart.” This can be 
achieved by following the five virtues: benevolence, right- 
eousness, propriety, knowledge, sincerity. These must be ap- 
plied in the framework of the five relationships: prince and 
minister, father and son, older brother and younger brother, 
husband and wife, friend and friend. ; 

This practical, moralistic code has encountered many rival 
teachings, chief among them mystical Taoism, which holds 
that Tao, or the Way, knows no distinction between big and 
small, high and low, good and bad. Through wu wei, mean- 
ing “action by inaction,” man can achieve tranquillity in 
the midst of strife. As the sage Lao Tzu expressed it: 

To yield is to be preserved whole. 

To be bent is to become straight. 

To be hollow is to be filled. 

To be tattered is to be renewed. 

To be in want is to possess. 

To have plenty is to be confused. 


Realism of Magic 

These comforting paradoxes provided mental escape for 
the Chinese in times of stress. Thanks to the unique Chinese 
gift for blending all manner of faiths, Taoism managed to co- 
exist with Confucianism over the centuries. A Chinese in 
power, it has been said, is a Confucian; out of power, he is a 
Taoist, and when about to die, a Buddhist..China absorbed 
Buddhism, too; in China, somehow, the evanescent idea of 
nirvana became transmuted into a far earthier notion. 

While the Chinese mind is earthbound, it is strongly drawn 
to magic. It sees the world inhabited by a multitude of spirits. 
Before a house or a temple is built, its location must be 
carefully considered in relation to mountain or water spirits. 
Children sometimes dress in striped tiger clothing to ward 
off evil influences. It is unlucky to meet a bald-headed man 
on the way to a mah-jongg party and dangerous to help a 
drowning man, because evil spirits might drag the rescuer 
down too. The aggregate of thousands of such superstitions 
is not transcendental or spiritual. It is not an attempt to com- 
mune with the unseen forces but to constrain them. It is all 
part of what Amaury de Riencourt calls “magic realism.” 

At the center of reality is the family. Until recently, 
worshiping one’s ancestors was the highest spiritual duty; to 
be loyal to one’s kinsmen is still for most the highest social 
duty. Legend abounds with stories of filial devotion, includ- 
ing the boy Meng who lured the mosquitoes to bite him so 
that they would leave his mother and father alone. Chinese 
tradition tells of a son who reported his father for stealing a 
sheep; the judge decided that the son should be put to 
death because he had shown greater loyalty toward the au- 
thorities than toward his own father. This extreme devotion 
to family explains why the traditional Chinese has no social 
conscience in the Western sense, for the community outside 
family or clan is an abstraction. One looks after one’s own, 
not others: this is at the root of much Chinese corruption. 

The Western notion of individualism, which insists on its 
own rights but respects the rights of others, is hard for the 
Chinese to understand. Author Lin Yu-tang describes a pas- 
senger in a crowded bus triumphantly settling into the only 
empty seat—the driver’s—and refusing to give it up, even 
though it obviously means that the bus will go nowhere. 

In China, anything resembling nationhood was understood 


only in terms of a kind of superfamily, with the Emperor as 
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_ Chinese family was virtuous, all was well with the land; but . 


the patriarch. Ultimately, in the Confucian view, all govern- 
ment was based on virtue. So long as the head of the great 


if the country fared ill, it must be because the Emperor had 
fallen into evil ways and the “mandate of heaven” had been 
withdrawn. That was the traditional rationale for the peri- 
odic rebellions that brought down every Chinese dynasty. 
Mencius, a revered follower of Confucius, proclaimed the 
people’s “right to rebellion’”—but only as a last resort. 

The distaste for force in the Confucian order is profound, 
One indication being the low social status of the soldier. Men 
who know how to employ ruse, the traditional weapon of the 
weak against the strong, are particularly admired. A famous 
Chinese story describes how a poet wrote a novel considered 


dangerous by the Emperor and was summoned to court to be 


punished; he bribed the boatman to travel as slowly as pos- 
sible, and by the time he arrived, he had written a new novel 
so fantastic that the Emperor decided he must be insane 
and spared his life. To many Chinese, that poet is more of a 
hero than is a conquering general. 

Strenuous or dangerous sports were taboo in traditional 
China. The notion of legal litigation is distasteful, a fact re- 
flected in proverbs like: “Win your law suit and lose your 
money.” Life is regulated more by custom than by law. The 
ideal demands that disputes be settled by mediation and 
compromise. “The Chinese people love compromise,” said 
Lu Hsin, a satirist who died in 1936. “If you say to them,” 
‘This room is too dark, we must have a window made,’ they 
will oppose you. But if you say, ‘Let’s take off the roof,’ they 
will compromise with you and say, ‘Let’s have a window.’ ” 


Reality of Appearance 

Part of the distrust of the law—and of legal doctrine—is 
explained by the general Chinese dislike of abstraction. The 
Chinese intellect tends not to distinguish between general 
and particular ideas. The Chinese resists logical analysis 
in the Aristotelian either/or sense. He reasons in what, to 
the Western mind, seems a chain of non sequiturs. Similar- 
ly, the Chinese tends to regard events, not as a matter of 
cause and effect, but in terms of symmetrical patterns. 

The lack of analytic thinking helps explain the almost 
magical power individual words seem to have. In his 
concept of cheng ming, “the rectification of names,” Con- 
fucius pointed out that names and terminology must be cor- 
rect, otherwise “the people do not know to move hand or 
foot.” This idea, suggest Edwin Reischauer and John Fair- 
bank in a joint book on Asia, really means not so much that 
theory should correspond to reality, but “that reality should 
be made to conform with theory.” Similarly, the problem 
of appearance is involved in the concept of face. Partly, 
face is a preference of form over reality. Partly, it is a 
cautious avoidance of precise commitments or statements 
to avoid the later embarrassment of being wrong. 

Like words, numbers have near-occult importance. This is 
apparent from the ancient Book of Changes, according to 
which all the laws of nature can be condensed into eight tri- 
grams and 64 hexagrams, down to such didactic concepts as 
the five relationships, the six domestic animals, the seven 
apertures of the head, etc. The mystical rather than analytical 
preoccupation with numbers, plus a practical concern with 


ethics, explains in part why China failed for so long to develop 


natural sciences. In a society where scholarship emphasized 
rote memory of officially interpreted historical accounts 
rather than deductive reasoning, there was little room—or 
need—to seek new knowledge; everything under the Chinese 
sun had already happened, and all one had to do to cope 
with a situation was to find an example in the classics and 
follow that precedent. 

It was the lack of science, the absence of intellectual 
equipment or desire to accept change that proved so disas- 
trous when, in the 19th century, the West broke through 
the Great Wall of Chinese isolation. The Mandarins, that 


elite corps of scholar-officials who had so long governed 


x 
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under the Emperors—in the words of one Western scholar, 
as “managers before their time”—finally lost their power to 
manage. Always opposed to specialization, in the belief that 
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the really wise man can know and do everything, they were 
unable and unwilling to cope with modern knowledge. Sud- 
denly, the old formulas no longer worked. Numbers, con- 
cepts, labels could not prevail against modern guns and 
machines. So long unshaken in its sense of superiority, 
China in the last years of the Manchu rule suffered military 
defeat and economic exploitation. A social order based on 
harmony with nature was shattered by the West’s promethean 
energy. Suddenly, it was devastatingly clear that the Middle 
Kingdom was not really at the center of the universe. 


Mandate of History 

Viewed against the backdrop of China’s past, the Commu- 
nist regime shows an intricate pattern of change and same- 
ness. Some observers see in Red China merely a more ruthless 
version of the Celestial Empire. Says Amaury de Riencourt: 
“Drab caps and standardized tunics have replaced the glit- 
tering apparel, peacock feathers, jewels and silk brocades 
of former times; but the contents are the same.” 

A new generation of scholar-officials interprets the doc- 
trine, which has been put into little red plastic books and 
spread across the nation for all to memorize. The loyalty to 
a dynastic ruler has been replaced by adherence to a political 
party—and to the father figure of Mao himself. Whipping 
up the old xenophobia and banking on the old lack of indi- 
vidualism, Mao is trying to establish a central regime more 
stringent than any China has ever known—and, like all 
past rulers, facing regional opposition. His party cadres 
travel across country to spy and supervise, as did the imperial 
secretaries and “censors”; tike the Manchus, Mao discour- 
ages the use of government officials in their native areas. 

Above all, the notion remains that theory can be imposed 
on reality. Confucius believed that the power of the mind 
could “move heaven and earth.” Mao seems to have a sim- 
ilar belief in that power: the Great Leap Forward can be 
accomplished, steel can be made in the backyard, revolution 
can be rendered permanent, if only the will is there. The old 
numbers game survives in such slogans as the “Three Antis” 
(anti-corruption, anti-waste, anti-bureaucratic abuse). The 
cult of the right term coincides with the endless Communist 
name calling and with such moves as changing Peking’s Lega- 
tion Street to Anti-Imperialist Struggle Street. 

The Communists used the force of face when they paraded 
opponents through the streets in dunce caps; reportedly, 
such humiliation has led many to kill themselves. In turn, 
Mao’s critics “have to wait for Mao’s fanatical crusade to 
wear itself out, and then use his ideology to pick up the 
pieces and get Chinese Communism back on the rails,” writes 
Harvard’s Fairbank in The New Republic. “In pre-Commu- 
nist parlance this means they must save the old man’s face.” 

Yet the breaks with the past are at least as significant as 
the parallels. Both Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek fought 
in some measure against the Confucian tradition, passivity 
and family loyalties. Mao is continuing the fight more ruth- 
lessly. Where the old China put soldiers at the bottom of the 
social order, Red China glorifies them. A streak of neo-puritan- 
ism now replaces the older hedonism. The family is under 
heavy attack. One effective campaign involved a marriage- 
reform law, which was aimed at female equality. The Peo- 
ple’s Communes, with their central mess halls, were intended 
to subordinate family loyalties to the state. No longer is a son 
punished for informing against his father; on the contrary, 
he is ordered to do so. Ancestor worship is also being stamped 
out; thousands of ancestral cemeteries have been dug up. 
Children are not taught the five relationships of Confucius, 
but learn the five loves instead: “love of country, of the 
people, of work, of science, of the people’s property.” 

How successful the Communists are in changing the old 
thought patterns, no one can say. Until its recent easing, 
the Red Guards’ roving revolution suggested turmoil that 
reached the roots of the nation. Mao may be gambling with 
the mandate of heaven—or of history. Endurance is the 
greatest Chinese virtue. The Chinese express it by saying: 
“We know how to ch’ih-ku—to eat bitterness.” Without doubt 
the bitterness of Communist rule will profoundly change 
China. In the process, China will also change Communism. 
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NORTH VIET NAM 
The Cost Goes Up Again 


Every time a U.S. plane strafes a 
truck convoy or bombs out a bridge, the 
cost of Hanoi’s involvement in South 
Viet Nam goes up another notch. Still, 
the U.S. has shown remarkable restraint 
by sparing a long list of choice and vital 
targets. The roster of restricted areas 
includes the docks of Haiphong harbor, 
the MIG jet fighter bases that ring Hanoi 
and the 25-mile zone bordering Red 
China, which is increasingly used as a 
sanctuary for truck convoys bringing 
supplies from China. Last week the U.S. 
decided to raise the North’s costs con- 
siderably by striking hard at a target 
that had hitherto been spared: the huge 
Thai Nguyen iron and steel complex 38 
miles north of Hanoi. 

Thai Nguyen was Hanoi’s much-pub- 
licized pride and joy, symbolizing its 
hopes for an industrialized future. Built 
with Chinese aid, equipment and tech- 
nicians, its 48 large buildings were scat- 
tered over nearly three square miles. It 
employed 200 engineers, 2,000 techni- 
cians, and some 12,000 workers on 
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three shifts. Destined to be the most 
modern metalworks in all of Southeast 
Asia when completed in 1969, Thai 
Nguyen was already turning out 200,- 
000 tons of cast iron, supplying 80% of 
North Viet Nam’s iron and steel alloy 
needs. It also had a vital role in Hanoi’s 
war effort, fabricating “instant” bridges, 
cargo barges and oil drums. 

The Granddaddy. The Pentagon had 
long wanted approval to bomb Thai 
Nguyen. But not until the failure of 
peace probes during the Tet holiday 
truce did Lyndon Johnson give the 
scramble signal to the Air Force. Re- 
connaissance of the target and bad 
weather, which has limited strikes over 
North Viet Nam since January, held up 
the attack until last week. Then, as the 
monsoon clouds began to break up, U.S. 
Navy A-4 Skyhawks from the carriers 
Kitty Hawk and Ticonderoga began hit- 
ting the usual railyards and petroleum 
dumps while U.S. Air Force fighter- 
bombers based in Thailand got ready 
for what Flight Leader Captain Charles 
G. Murphy described as “the mission 
I'd been waiting for, the granddaddy of 
them ll.” Coincidentally, Thailand 
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finally made official and public what 
everyone has known all along: 55% of 
all U.S. bombing of the North originates 
from the four U.S. airbases leased from 
the Thais, where the bulk of the 35,000 
U.S. personnel in Thailand are stationed. 

Scrambling from Korat, Takhli and 
Ubon bases in Thailand, 56 Air Force 
F-105 Thunderchiefs and F-4C Phan- 
toms headed for a mid-air refueling 
rendezvous with their KC-135 tankers, 
then zeroed in on the giant steelworks. 
Despite “extremely heavy” flak and 
ground fire that brought down one 
F-105 (the 480th plane lost over North 


Viet Nam in the air war), the U.S. jets: 


unloaded more than 80 tons of bombs, 
mostly 750-pounders, on the target. 
Smoke billowed 5,000 ft. into the air, 
preventing a damage assessment. Next 
day the planes went back to Thai 
Nguyen again, with a second 80 tons 
of high explosives. At about the same 
time, carrier-based bombers hit a sur- 
face-to-air missile storage base, a pow- 
er plant and an ammunition depot near 
Hanoi and Haiphong. 

Shrinking Sanctuaries. No MIGs 
showed up over Thai Nguyen, but as the 
first day’s mission was returning to Thai- 
land, Captain Max C. Brestel became 
locked in what he called “an old-fash- 
ioned dogfight” with four MIG-17s. Bres- 
tel damaged one MIG and shot down 
another. The confirmed kill brought to 
37 the number of enemy jets downed by 
U.S. planes (against ten U.S. losses in 
air combat), and represented the first 
MIG nailed since January. 

The bombing of Thai Nguyen was the 
second major increase in the cost of 
aggression for Hanoi in two weeks, 
following the decision to mine North 
Vietnamese rivers and bombard the Red 
homeland from naval guns at sea and 
long-range artillery firing across the 
border (Time, March 10). It was by 
far the most serious warning yet ad- 
ministered to Ho Chi Minh that Ameri- 
can restraint has its limits. Unless Ha- 
noi’s supply and infiltration of South 
Viet Nam slows, its sanctuaries are likely 
to continue to shrink and the roster of 
fresh targets to grow ever longer. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Hero 


The greatest Communist folk hero to 
emerge from the Viet Nam war is a 
skinny teen-ager named Nguyen Van 
Be, who left his home in the Mekong 
Delta to join the Viet Cong. Van Be’s 
death is recorded in poem, song and 
story throughout North Viet Nam and 
among the Viet Cong. Prompted by 
Hanoi’s radio and newspapers, North 
Vietnamese schoolchildren compare his 
deeds to “a thousand thunderbolts.” His 
picture, taken when he was a guerrilla, 
has become a pinup among the Viet 
Cong, who name squads after him and 
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hold periods of silent meditation to gain 
strength from his example. The Viet 
Cong have awarded him a posthumous 
decoration for “indomitable loyalty, 
resoluteness and sublime bravery,” and 
declared that he “has shaken an entire 
region of the country and terrorized 
the enemies.” Earlier this year, his 
deeds were celebrated at a gathering 
in Hanoi of an organization called, 
in the best Communist fashion, “The 
Anti-U.S. National Salvation Heroes 
and Emulation Combatants Congress.” 
, Just what were the deeds that have 
made Nguyen Van Be such a hero? As 
the Communists tell it, he was crossing 
a canal in the upper delta one day last 
May in a sampan, together with eleven 
Viet Cong companions and a_ heavy 
load of ammunition, when the sampan 
was attacked by a squadron of USS. 
and South Vietnamese amphibious ar- 
mored carriers. Nguyen Van Be fought 
off the attackers for 30 minutes with 
his rifle and was taken prisoner, “cov- 
ered with mud and blood,” only when 
his ammunition was gone and his com- 
panions were all dead. Pretending co- 
operation with his captors, he then 
managed to pick up a 20-Ilb. Claymore 
mine. Raising it over his head, he val- 
iantly shouted, “Long live the National 
Liberation Front!” and dashed it against 
the armored carrier, killing 69 U.S. 
and South Vietnamese troops as well 
as himself. 

Strong Resemblance. The main flaw 
in this heroic story is that Nguyen Van 
Be is alive and in a South Vietnamese 
jail. When he was captured ten months 
ago, he was taken to a jail in the 
delta town of My Tho (there were no 
prisoner-of-war camps in the region at 
the time). Recently, an alert South Viet- 
namese policeman noticed the strong 
resemblance between the jumbo photos 
of Be in the Hanoi press and a rather 
withdrawn Viet Cong prisoner in a cor- 
ner cell. Astounded to hear of his cou- 
rageous exploits, Be soon saw the wis- 
dom of his interrogators’ assurance that 
he was valuable to the Viet Cong only 
as a dead Red, and thus could never 
rejoin them. He decided to cooperate, 
gratefully accepted a clean white shirt 
and told the real story. 

Surrounded by the armored carriers, 
the overloaded sampan had immediate- 
ly begun to list and overturned into the 

‘water. When one of their number had 

been killed, the Viet Cong squad 
jumped out of the sampan and fled to 
shore. Be also leaped into the water 
and was trying to hide himself under 
the surface when a South Vietnamese 
soldier grabbed him by the hair and 
pulled him out. He was the only one 
taken captive—and he had never got to 
fire a single shot. 

Precious Instant. This week the U.S. 
psychological-warfare team—to which 
Nguyen Van Be is indeed a hero—will 
begin distributing some 7,000,000 leaf- 
lets and 100,000 posters in both South 
and North Viet Nam showing Nguyen 
Van Be posing beside Communist news- 
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NGUYEN VAN BE WITH HIS HANOI EULOGY 
A better Red when dead. 


papers headlining his fictitious martyr- 
dom. More than one-third of the leaf- 
lets will be dropped over North Viet 
Nam, where the government recently 
erected a statue in downtown Hanoi 
showing Comrade Be holding his mine 
overhead at the precious instant of im- 
mortality. 


INDIA 


Victory for Indira 


Ever since last month’s general elec- 
tions in which India’s ruling Congress 
Party suffered startling setbacks, the 
race has been on for the Prime Minis- 
ter’s job. The contestants: Indira Gan- 
dhi, who has held the position since the 
death of Lal Bahadur Shastri 14 months 
ago, and Morarji Desai, 71, the flinty 
former Finance Minister who was also 
Indira’s sole rival in the earlier selection. 
Last week, bowing to pressures for party 
unity, Desai withdrew from the race, 
thus virtually assuring Indira’s election 
this week by the Congress Party to a 
full five-year term as Prime Minister. 
As a reward, Desai was promised the 
portfolios of Deputy Prime Minister and 
Finance Minister in Indira’s new Cabi- 
net. Said Desai: “We must work to- 
gether as a happy team.” 


India’s problems did not withdraw, — 


though, and Indira has plenty of them. 
The country faces an acute food short- 
age that has reduced millions of people 
to near-starvation level. Hindu holy men 
are agitating for a nationwide ban on 
cow slaughter. Indian crowds continue 
to show a growing propensity toward 
violence and mayhem. The country’s 
economy is stagnant under layers of 
bureaucratic government control. Be- 
sides all that, Indira will be confronted 
with an unaccustomed problem: owing 
to her party’s poor performance at the 
polls, she must not only face a powerful 
opposition in Parliament, but will also 
be required to deal with governments 
in six states, including two of India’s 
most severely drought-stricken, that are 
ruled by opposition parties. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Yes or No for Europe 

Red beacons flashing, crash trucks and 
ambulances waited alongside the runway 
at London’s Heathrow Airport last week 
as Prime Minister Harold Wilson re- 
turned from his sixth and last explora- 
tory mission to the Common Market 
countries. The pilot of the R.A.F. Comet 
had heard a suspicious thump as the 
plane climbed out of Luxembourg’s 
Findel Airport and, fearing a blown- 
out nose tire, had radioed ahead for 
emergency help. It was not needed. The 
plane touched down in a perfect landing, 
with only the adhering feathers of a 
Luxembourgian Redwing to show for 
the scare. 

Popular Decision. Harold Wilson must 
hope that he can land Britain in the 
Common Market half so easily. Despite 
some bumps and thumps from his own 
Laborite Redwingers and a few Tories, 
Wilson is preparing to make the at- 
tempt. “We must not lose the momen- 
tum which has been created,” he told 
Commons after returning from Luxem- 
bourg. He promised to make the “mo- 
mentous decision” to apply for member- 
ship by about May 1. The decision will 
be popular; Britain is remarkably united 
in favor of entry. A sampling of Brit- 
ish manufacturers, for example, showed 
91% in favor of-joining up. Though Brit- 
ain’s cost of living is likely to rise 4% or 
more because of the Common Market’s 
higher food cost, the disadvantage will 
be more than offset by the advantage of 
access to the larger and more challeng- 
ing market that Britain’s underproduc- 
tive industries so sorely need. 

Wilson claims that he encountered no 
insurmountable objections during his 33 
hours and 15 minutes of discussions 
with the leaders of the Six. He has 
helped calm Continental fears about the 
strength of sterling by paying off his 
massive loans on schedule. In Luxem- 
bourg he even went so far as to pledge 
that Britain would not ask other Mar- 
ket members to come to the rescue in 
case of another run on the pound, even 
though the Common Market treaty pro- 
vides for such mutual assistance. 

Matter of Mood. In his quest for ad- 
mission, Wilson now knows that he can 
count on Italy, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg for enthusiastic 
support, on West Germany for token 
support. And France? The British be- 
lieve that Charles de Gaulle might hesi- 
tate to alienate the other five by black- 
balling Britain as he did in 1963, but 
that he may try to delay its admission. 
A delaying operation by even so con- 
summate a strategist as De Gaulle can- 
not last forever. In the long run, the 
British feel certain of getting in because 
they believe that the historic trends on 
the Continent are working in their fa- 
vor. As they see it, the Market has no 
choice but to expand into a truly Europe- 
encompassing federation that would be 
at once economically stronger and po- 
litically less exclusive. 
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RUSSIA 


Surprise from the Past 


Svetlana JIosifovna Stalina was_al- 
ways the apple of her father’s eye—but 
what an eye it was! Her dad was Iosif 
Stalin, and Svetlana was among the very 
few to whom he ever showed any real 
tenderness. In notes to her, full of father- 
ly affection, Stalin signed himself 
“Papochka’” (little daddy). Even though 
he objected to her choice of a husband 
in 1951, the Soviet dictator staged a 
$500,000 czarist-style marriage feast 
that went on for two weeks, and was kept 
afloat by gallons of pink Crimean cham- 
pagne, sweet Armenian brandy and vod- 
ka. But, after Stalin died in 1953, 
Svetlana dropped from sight. Last week 
she suddenly reappeared. In one of the 
more spectacular defections of the cold 
war, she surprised the world by seeking 
asylum in the West. 

Before the week was out, the short, 
slightly dowdy defector, now 41, had 
become a major international incident. 
In Moscow, where Svetlana left a 21- 
year-old son and a 15-year-old daugh- 
ter, Kremlin officials stewed angrily, 
kept any mention of the defection out 
of the official press and radio. In Wash- 
ington, the State Department was just 
as embarrassed, fearing that the inci- 
dent would jeopardize its chances for 
better relations with Russia and _ inter- 
fere with delicate discussions on Viet 


Nam and the pending treaties on 
nuclear proliferation and consular 
exchange. 


Some Second Thoughts. The strange 
saga of Svetlana actually began in De- 
cember when the Russians gave her per- 
mission to fly to New Delhi with the 
ashes of her late lover Brajesh Singh, a 
member of a distinguished Indian po- 
litical family and a Communist who had 
worked at a Soviet publishing house. 








In India, Svetlana visited the Singh fam- 
ily, scattered her companion’s remains 
on the waters of the Ganges. Then, one 
day last week, she quietly slipped into 
the American embassy and _flabber- 
gasted American officials by requesting 
asylum in the U.S. 

Without a word to the world, Svet- 
lana received a U.S. visa and an air 
ticket. Traveling as “S. Allilueva”—her 
mother’s maiden name—she flew on to 
Rome, accompanied by Embassy Second 
Secretary Robert Rayle. Then suddenly 
the story broke, and reporters and pho- 
tographers turned out in force. Search- 
ing for Svetlana, they staked out the 
U.S. embassy, the airport, Rome’s Cav- 
alieri Hilton Hotel and the home of 
U.S. Ambassador G. Frederick Rein- 
hardt. But Svetlana was nowhere to be 
found, and Washington, which was be- 
ginning to have second thoughts about 
the whole affair, was keeping quiet. Fi- 
nally, to spare the U.S. further embar- 
rassment, Svetlana agreed to go to Swit- 
zerland instead and, four days after her 
Rome arrival, flew on to Geneva. Sta- 
lin’s daughter, said the Swiss govern- 
ment, “has informed us that she needs a 
rest, and we have given her a tourist 
visa for a limited period, with the stipu- 
lation that she must be ready to move at 
any time.” Move where? To the U.S.? 
Back to Italy? No one was saying. 
Once again Svetlana had slipped into 
hiding. 

A Light on History. As the person 
closest to Stalin during much of his 
brutal, 30-year reign, Svetlana could 
well shed much light on shrouded facets 
of Soviet political history. She was just 
a young girl when Stalin launched his 
bitter purge of the 1930s. Even after 
Stalin’s death she was close to the men 
who ran the Kremlin—until the mid- 
1950s, when Khrushchev — suddenly 
launched his destalinization program. It 
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was possibly the Soviet’s destalinization, 


= 


in fact, that prompted Svetlana to de- 


fect. No one, of course, could be sure. 
Like almost everything connected with 
the Stalin name, her defection remained 
a great mystery. 


Lifted Sentence 


Svetlana Stalina was not alone last 
week in winning her freedom from Rus- 
sia. A Soviet appeals court lifted the 
three-year labor-camp sentence im- 
posed last December on Buel Ray Wor- 
tham, 25, of Little Rock, Ark., who had 
been convicted of stealing an antique 
statue of a bear from a Leningrad hotel 
and of changing money on the black 
market (TIME, Dec. 30). In place of 
the prison sentence, Wortham was or- 
dered to pay a 5,000-ruble ($5,555) 
fine. The decision came after a plea 
by a group of Little Rock townfolk, 
who had promised to pay whatever fine 
the court levied. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


The Lost Revolution 

No nation had suffered more terribly 
than Czarist Russia as World War I en- 
tered its third year in 1917. It was not 
only the estimated 6,000,000 Russian 
dead and wounded in the trenches. At 
home, the winter had been cruelly severe 
even by Siberian standards. Russia’s 
rickety railroads were no longer able to 
funnel sufficient food into the cities, and 
bread lines in the capital of Petrograd 
(now Leningrad) grew longer each day. 
The orgies and intrigues of the Czarina’s 
mad mystic Rasputin had riven Nicholas 
II’s court. It was in this chill ambiance 
of discontent and deprivation that, 50 
years ago this week, a revolution that 
began almost casually in Petrograd 
swept out the Czar and changed the 
course of Russian and modern history. 

To historians it is known as the Feb- 
ruary Revolution.* Unlike the October 
Revolution that followed it and installed 
Lenin and Communism in power, the 
February Revolution was unplanned and 
unplotted. In a nation teeming with 
would-be revolutionaries, the uprising 
was a total—and embarrassing—sur- 
prise. Lenin himself was in Zurich, and 
only two months previously had mourn- 
fully predicted that his generation would 
not live long enough to see the Czar 
overthrown, so distant seemed the pros- 
pect. “Who led the revolution?” Socialist 
Leon Trotsky later asked. He answered 
himself ruefully: “Nobody. It happened 
of itself.” 

"Give Us Bread!"' The first sign of 
spontaneous combustion occurred when 
workers in Petrograd’s giant steelworks 
demanded a 50% wage increase. They 
were turned down and promptly went 
on strike; 40,000 of them fanned out 
through the city urging other workers 


* Czarist Russia then kept time by the Julian 
calendar, which ran 13 days behind the Gre- 
gorian calendar used elsewhere in the West. 


— 


The Communists soon got in step, and thus — 


now celebrate their own October Revolution 
in November. 
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to strike as well. Thousands of women 
were demonstrating outside the empty 
food stores, wailing “Khleba!’’ (Give us 
bread!) Each day the number of people 
milling through the streets increased 
until, active or acquiescent, nearly the 
whole population was involved. Cos- 
sacks and police blossomed on bridges 
and corners to keep order, but they 
were hardly needed. The crowds were 
peaceable, almost festive. 

Then matters soured. Sporadic shoot- 
ing began, killing 200 people in one day. 
The army was ordered to crack down; 
instead, the Pavlovsky regiment of 
guards in the city refused to fire on the 
crowds, mutinied, and was joined next 
day by the Volynsky regiment. That 
night Czar Nicholas, who was away at 
his military headquarters, cabled back 
an order to the city’s military authorities 
to dissolve the Duma, the elected parlia- 
ment that he had created. The leaders 
of the Duma, among them a fiery law- 
yer and orator named Alexander Keren- 
sky, defied the Czar and sat down to 
form a coalition provisional committee 
to take charge. The garrison of Petro- 
grad backed up the Duma, and it was 
the commander of Petrograd, with the 
support of all the other army command- 
ers, who sent word to the Czar demand- 
ing that he abdicate. Surprisingly, the 
. Czar meekly obeyed. 

Vacuum of Power. Thus, virtually 
without bloodshed, nearly 400 years of 
czardom was swept away in a stroke. 
But creating from scratch a new gov- 
ernment able to rule the vast reaches 
of Russia proved far more difficult. The 
Duma committee had included every 
shade of political color, from socialists 
to disaffected aristocracy. To head the 
first provisional government that fol- 
lowed, Prince Lvov, a liberal nobleman, 
was chosen. The Bolsheviks soon with- 
drew their tacit support from this 
“bourgeois” government, and Lenin 
‘hurried back to Petrograd to organize 
his attack. By July 2 he had mounted 
a sufficiently impressive uprising of sail- 
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ors and workers to cow Prince Lvov 
into resigning. 

Alexander Kerensky took over and 
began a race against time and Lenin’s 
Bolsheviks—a race to establish democ- 
racy in Russia. A bill of broad political 
and civil rights was promulgated, re- 
ligious freedom established, the then 
radical notion of an eight-hour working 
day instituted, and plans drawn up for 
land reform, the most pressing problem 
of all. Kerensky, who quickly became 
a national hero, pinned his hopes on 
elections for a constituent assembly. 
But his government was torn between 
those who wanted to opt out of the 
war and those who felt that Russia’s 
obligations to the Allies should be hon- 
ored. Hardly anyone experienced in 
government existed, and all the pre- 
revolutionary problems remained and 
multiplied. Above all, Russia still car- 
ried the serf’s burden of its long, dis- 
mal past. Oppressed and kept muzzled 
for centuries, the Russian people, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly liberated, asked 
too much of the government that they 
felt was their own. 

All these factors combined to create 
an uncertainty, a vacuum of aggressive 
power, that Lenin’s hard-eyed coalition 
of workers and soldiers could exploit. 
Backed by Trotsky and the youthful 
Iosif Stalin, Lenin late in October sent 
his armed Bolsheviks to take over all 
the main government buildings in Pet- 
rograd. Kerensky’s government was be- 
sieged in the Winter Paface. When it 
refused to surrender, the cruiser Auro- 
ra fired a warning blank, the palace 
was stormed, and the Cabinet arrested 
—save for Kerensky, who managed to 
escape. The coup d’état was complete 
in Petrograd; democracy in Russia had 
been executed by Communist hands. 

Freedom to Destroy. The Bolsheviks 
at first tried to provide a facade of pop- 
ular approval for their takeover. Cer- 
tain that they would triumph, they per- 
mitted Kerensky’s elections for a Con- 
stituent Assembly to be held. To their 
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chagrin, they got only 175 seats out of 
707. The delegates* had met for only 
17 hours when Lenin ordered his sol- 
diers to disband the Assembly forever. 
What Kerensky and the provisional gov- 
ernments’ other well-meaning demo- 
crats had accomplished in eight months 
was little more than to provide Lenin 
with sufficient freedom to destroy them. 
Kerensky himself went into exile and 
lives today in New York City, aged 
86. He is a humane and civilized monu- 
ment to what Russia might have been 
if only the revolution that no one made 
could have been mastered. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Author! Author! 


For Eastern Europe’s nervous stable 
of writers, finding an outlet offers a far 
greater challenge than finding a theme. 
Tons of newsprint flow from publishing 
houses weekly, saturating stores with 
technical books, biographies of Com- 
munist leaders and heroic novels of the 
Tractor School. But most other works 
gather dust on censors’ desks, forcing 
many writers to resort to the dangerous 
system of publishing under a pseudonym 
in the West. 

Last week a significant crack occurred 
in that system with the German-language 
publication in the West of The Taste of 
Power, by the Slovak writer Ladislav 
Mhatko. Although his book has not 
been published in Czechoslovakia, 
Mnacko, 47, made no attempt to crawl 
under cover. Setting a precedent for a 
“protest” novel, he dealt personally with 
Austrian Publisher Fritz Molden, expects 


* Among them was Time Contributing Edi- 
tor Mark Vishniak, then a Social Revolution- 
ary delegate from the district of Yaroslavl. 
A journalist and lawyer, Vishniak helped draw 
up the electoral laws for the Constituent As- 
sembly, was elected its secretary. The author 
of some two dozen books on Russian affairs, 
he was the senior member of Time’s Russian 
desk for many years, now advises it from 
semi-retirement. 
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his book to appear before long through- 
out Europe and in the U.S. 

The Taste of Power traces a Commu- 
nist tough’s devious path to a cell at the 
top, first as a hard-drinking guerrilla 
fighter, then as a brutal apparatchik. 
Mnatko weaves a picture of a pathetic, 
subhuman instrument of an inhuman 
system that ultimately traps and isolates 
him. Unlike some Communist contem- 
poraries who view their success from 
prison, * Minatko still haunts the Olym- 
pia Grill, his favorite bar in Prague, 
where he is treated like a local hero. 
“All of the incidents in the book are 
true,” he said last week. “We thought 
we could handle power better than the 
people we took it from, but we were 
mistaken. J do not condemn one man 
alone. I condemn the system that pro- 
duced this man. My book is an argument 
against the bankruptcy of our system.” 
In his book, he adds: “They [the Com- 
munist leadership] are all fat—a custom- 
made fat. They were tough when the 
revolution was tough, but when the rev- 
olution got rotund, they grew with it.” 

Torture & Bankruptcy. While still 
rare, this strain of protest against a re- 
gime is being heard more often through- 
out Eastern Europe. In Hungary, a re- 
cent short novel described the torture 
methods of the secret police and another 
gave an insider’s look at the bolshe vita 
of Communist fat cats in the early 
1950s. There is also a Hungarian ver- 
sion of Catcher in the Rye, in which the 
author, a 17-year-old schoolboy, admits 
in disgust: “I can’t stand it that the 
Americans announce the launching of a 
rocket a month before and the Rus- 
sians only when it’s in orbit.” 

The same voice of protest is speaking 
in Rumania, where Transylvanian-born 
Dumitru Radu Popescu relived a teen- 
ager’s view of the smooth transition from 
fascism to Communism in his haunting 
short story, The Blue Lion. To escape 
the heavy hand of the censor, Polish 
writers such as Zbigniew Zaluski have 
resorted to 19th century allegories that 
discuss in grave detail the positive quali- 
ties of Polish uprisings against the Rus- 
sians 100 years ago—a theme with 
sledgehammer relevance in Poland to- 
day. The Eastern Europeans are also en- 
couraged by the occasional sounds of 
independence they hear from Moscow, 
where Aleksandr Tvardovsky, the editor 
of the literary weekly Novy Mir, last 
week threw out a defiant challenge to 
the regime. “We will listen to criticism,” 
he said, “only when it is worth the great 
traditions of Russian realism.” 

Black Humor & Dadaism. The literary 
pulse in Eastern Europe varies wildly 
from country to country, but the crack- 
ing of Communist theories and alliances 
has produced more relaxation almost 
everywhere. Instead of hacking about 
the glorious revolution, writers are turn- 
ing to subjects that range from black hu- 
mor to dadaism—and the regimes are 


* Sinyavsky and Daniel in the U.S.S.R., Mi- 
hajloy in Yugoslavia, Jacek Kuron and Karol 
Modzelewski in Poland. 
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increasingly helpless to stop the flow. 
For anyone who doubts the trend, the 
Czechoslovak Communist Writers’ Un- 
ion weekly Literdrni Noviny (Literary 
News) last week completed the final in- 
stallment of an eleven-part series. Its 
title: “God Is Not Completely Dead.” 


FRANCE 
One for De Gaulle 


In perhaps the most crucial test in the 
eight-year history of Charles de Gaulle’s 
Fifth Republic, Gaullism was victorious 
last week, clearly leading the field in the 
national elections. In this week’s runoff 
elections for the 404 seats for which no 
one had won a majority in the first 
round of balloting, the question was 
merely how large a majority the Gaul- 
lists would have in the new National 
Assembly. That depended on how badly 
they scared the voters with warnings 
about the Communists, who had not 
only retained their position as France’s 
second largest party but also picked up 
1,000,000 new votes. 

The Gaullists took to state-owned 
television to rally as many voters as 
possible to their side by painting the 
entire left of center a bright Red. 
“All those responsible for our misfor- 
tunes, for our weaknesses are still 
here,” said Premier Georges Pompidou. 
“France must say no to the Commu- 
nist Party. Then for long years the fu- 
ture will be assured.” De Gaulle himself 
said: “What is at stake is the republic 
and liberty.” 

De Gaulle has largely himself to 
blame for the Communist resurgence: 
his fervent courting of Communist coun- 
tries and his criticism of U.S. policies 
have given a new respectability to 
France’s Communists. To that they 
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added new power by forming an elec- 
toral pact with Frangois Mitterrand’s 
Federation of Democratic Socialists, the 
third largest party. Under the pact, the 
candidate, either Communist or Social- 
ist, who had more votes in the first 
election or stood the better chance of 
beating the Gaullist man became the 
candidate of both leftist parties in the 
runoff. Accordingly, the Communists 
withdrew their candidates in 159 dis- 
tricts, while Mitterrand’s people with- 
drew in 124. Few observers expected 
the alliance of the left to last past the 
election. 


Together Again 

Their Left Bank apartment was the 
living room of the Lost Generation. 
Through it passed every star in the artis- 
tic firmament between the two World 
Wars—Hemingway and Fitzgerald, Pi- 
casso and Matisse, T. S. Eliot and Sher- 
wood Anderson, Ford Madox Ford and 
Carl Van Vechten. Three generations of 
young writers came for guidance to the 
Paris salon of Gertrude Stein and her 
lifelong companion, Alice B. Toklas. 
Novelists, composers, poets, painters 
and playwrights sipped the fragrant col- 
orless liqueurs of the two U.S.-born 
hostesses (which they made themselves 
from plums and raspberries), dined on 
such Toklas specialties as Bass for Pi- 
casso and argued for hours over cubism, 
symbolism and the other innovations 
of the day. 

The artists came and went, but the 
two women remained inseparable. Let 
Miss Stein’s mannish and serene face 
appear at a café, and there beside her 
was sure to be found the birdlike Miss 
Toklas, with her large, darting eyes and 
determined mouth. The relationship be- 
tween the two women lasted for more 
than 39 years, until Miss Stein suc- 
cumbed to cancer in 1946. Last week, 
20 years after the loss of her devoted 
friend, death came in Paris to Alice 
Boyd Toklas, 89. 

A Golden Glint. Like Miss Stein, 
Alice Toklas came from a Jewish back- 
ground and moved in a wealthy orbit 
in San Francisco. She considered a ca- 
reer aS a concert pianist. Then, at the 
age of 30, she first laid eyes on Gertrude 
Stein in Paris. “She was a golden-brown 
presence,” Alice wrote later, “burned 
by the Tuscan sun and with a golden 
glint in her warm brown hair.” Together 
they soon set up house on the Rue de 
Fleurus. While Gertrude labored over 
her hypnotic experiments with words— 
the most famous being “Rose is a rose is 
a rose’”—Alice served as cook, gardener 
and faithful companion. At night she 
often needlepointed designs given her by 
Picasso, or gossiped with the wives and 
mistresses of the great and near- great 
while Gertrude talked on serious topics 
with their husbands. 

One of Gertrude Stein’s most widely 
read works was The Autobiography of 
Alice B. Toklas, which is really about 
Gertrude and their famous circle as seen 
through Alice’s eyes. Prankishly, the 


final page explains that Gertrude wrote 
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Put your hand over the gray half 
I look. 


and see how much younger 


Gray hair makes you look older. And 
dark hair makes you look younger. 

But we suspect you’ve known that 
all along. Then how come you didn’t 
do something about it before now? 

We suspect you know the answer 
to that one, too. 

The embarrassment. 

The funny feeling that doing some- 
thing to your gray was too flashy, too 
“show biz,” not for a “regular fellow.’ 


More Men Than You Think 


It may have been true ten years ago 
that only a few actors colored their 
hair. But since then a minor, and some- 
what surprising, revolution has taken 
place. Today it’s estimated that over 
2,000,000 men from all walks of life 
have broken with tradition and have 
done something about their gray hair 
—bankers, farmers, longshoremen, 
teachers and police officers do it. With- 
out blushing. 

They all have one thing in common: 
they don’t want to look old before 
their time. 


GREAT DAY ° For Men 


> 


Now, finally there’s a product de- 
signed especially for men—a product 
that won’t embarrass you in any way. 
Great Day.® With Great Day you can 
do a little or a lot. You can handle 
your gray-hair problem in the way 
that’s most comfortable for you. By 
varying the application time, you can 
take out just a little of the gray. Or 
' slowly evolve to a full, rich, natural- 
looking color over a period of time. Or 
you can take the plunge all at once— 
and make the complete change in one 
sitting. You can do it in the privacy of 
your own bathroom, or in any good 
barbershop. Without any of the wor- 
ries. 


We Give It To You Straight 


Great Day works like a shampoo. 
Once every two weeks or so (depend- 
_ing on how fast your hair grows), you 
pour it on—straight from the bottle. 
(No mixing needed.) Lather it in, let 
it sit, rinse it off. No complications. 





Nobody Notices 


Great Day doesn’t change your nat- 
ural hair color. It only works on the 
gray. The change is subtle. Amazingly, 
even though you’re very conscious of 
what you’ve done, experience has 
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shown that most people don’t even 
notice the difference in color. Only the 
effect. “Say, Charley, you look great. 
Did you lose weight or something?” 


Your Pillow Won't Talk 


Great Day goes inside your gray 
hair shafts. So it can’t rub off on your 
collar, or on the pillow. It contains no 
peroxide in any form. It doesn’t harm 
your hair in any way. (Actually, it 
leaves your hair in better condition.) 
It doesn’t affect the texture of your 
hair at all. But just by making it darker, 
it does make it look somewhat fuller. 
(Nobody will mind that extra benefit.) 

Muster up your courage a little— 
and do something about your gray hair. 

It’s nice to look young. 


*TM ©1967, Clairol Inc. 
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Lockheed builds an airplane that's rated 

number one at one of the rougher jobs 

in the naval service: the sub hunting P-3 

Orion. Armed with the latest electronic 

“eyes and ears” to ferret out alien under- 
sea craft, and armed to do more than hunt 

if it has to, Orions right now are daily 

scouring more than a million Square miles 
of the world’s water. 

Lockheed electronic engineers are also 
working on solutions to problems in 
the vertical world—to give eyes for all 
weather operations in the up, down, all 
around demands of vertical flight. 
Already in test flight is a rotor radar to 
let helicopters “see” in any weather. 
The antenna is designed to fit inside the 
rotor blade. 

From that same vertical world... Lock- 
heed is building an airborne weapons 
system designed from the start to meet 
the Army's armed helicopter requirement 
—a compound aircraft employing a new 
kind of rotor system Lockheed pioneered. 
Also under study is a practical vertical 
takeoff and landing aircraft expected to 
lead to the air bus of the future, helping 
to relieve traffic congestion in the cities. 

Coming up with products that do 
things better, or do things that have 
never been done before, is a large part 
of what Lockheed is all about in the 
second half of the 20th Century. Lock- 
heed is working on computerized infor- 
mation systems for business, hospitals, 
blood banks, and government; the giant 
C-5A—the largest plane in the world; 
and a new ocean submersible that will 
literally help man to reach a new low... 
and operate there. | 

Tomorrow, reaching down as well as “We at 
up—into this world as well as out of it— i eel 
Lockheed's name will continue to appear 
and reappear on the new and the better 
yet to come. 
aaa. 
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the autobiography because Alice was 
too busy to do it herself. Was Alice then 
a mere alter ego to Stein? Hemingway 
implied that Toklas at times henpecked 
Stein, described her in The Moveable 
Feast as a “frightening” person who on 
one occasion said things to Stein that 
were “too bad to hear’; Alice cordially 
hated him in return. Actually, as Thorn- 
ton Wilder tells it, “Alice was merely 
the dragon protecting the treasure.”’ She 
had enough intuition to recognize Ger- 
trude Stein’s talent and made a life work 
out of nourishing it. She was not just a 
factotum for Gertrude. She frequently 
made changes in Stein’s writings, and 
her brevity and staccato conversation 
were an important counterweight to 
Stein’s discursive, convoluted style. 

Hashish Fudge. Only after Gertrude 
died did Alice become an author her- 
self. Besides two charming cookbooks, 
which give recipes for such puckish deli- 
cacies as Hashish Fudge (“Two pieces 
are quite sufficient”), she wrote her 
own account of the Stein salon in What 
Is Remembered. In it she recalls Stein’s 
deathbed scene: “I sat next to her, and 
she said to me early in the afternoon, 
‘What is the answer?’ I was silent. ‘In 
that case,’ she said, ‘what is the ques- 
tion?’?” The years after Stein’s death 
were empty ones. With money short, 
Alice was forced to sell Picasso draw- 
ings that Gertrude had willed her. She 
became embroiled with Stein’s relatives 
in a court battle over the rights to 28 
Picasso paintings in the collection that 
Stein had left her in trust. The fabulous 
collection from the age of cubism, which 
was consigned to a bank vault, will now 
go to Stein’s relatives. 

Alice Toklas became a Roman Cath- 
olic, anxiously inquiring of her priest 
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STEIN & TOKLAS IN NEW YORK (1934) 
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whether “this will allow me to see Ger- 
trude when I die.” She lived alone in an 
apartment in her remaining years, bed- 
ridden and arthritic, having daily con- 
tact only with her maid Yacinta. At 
week’s end she was buried next to Ger- 
trude in Paris’ famed Pére Lachaise 
Cemetery, where also lie such luminar- 
ies as Moliére, Proust, Chopin and 
Delacroix. 


WEST GERMANY 


The First 100 Days 


When pollsters asked West Germans 
last August if they knew who Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger was, fully 45% said: 
Sorry, never heard of the fellow. Last 
week, 100 days after Kiesinger became 
Chancellor, the polls showed not only 
that 96% of all West Germans know 
their man, but also that 60% think he 
is doing a good job and only 6% criti- 
cize his work. The new fame of Baden- 
Wiurttemberg’s former minister-presi- 
dent is by no means undeserved. Since 
he put together the unprecedented 
black-red coalition of Christian Demo- 
crats and Social Democrats, Kiesinger 
has brought to Europe’s most populous 
(59 million) and economically power- 
ful country a new direction at home 
and a fresh and assertive voice in 
world affairs. 

West Germany is no longer an ac- 
quiescent partner of the U.S., nor the 
abominable no-man of East-West rela- 
tions. Under Kiesinger, it is an increas- 
ingly self-confident nation that is 
searching for solutions to cold war 
problems on its own and putting its 
economic house in order without whin- 
ing for U.S. help. Its attitudes, however 
bothersome they may occasionally be 
to the U.S., are a refreshing change 
from the search for reassurance that 
marked the West Germany of Ludwig 
Erhard. U.S. diplomats, in fact, are 
not unhappy at accepting a bit of in- 
dependence and even some nose-tweak- 
ing—as when Kiesinger last week ac- 
cused the U.S. and the Soviet Union of 
“complicity” in the nuclear nonprolifer- 
ation treaty—in return for a more self- 
assured German government. 


Eastward Initiatives. Kiesinger’s first 
aim when he took office last December 
was to balance the budget, whose loom- 
ing $1.2 billion deficit had caused Er- 
hard’s Cabinet to break up. With some 
sleight of hand, he did so, and he man- 
aged to put some steam back into the 
lagging economy by speeding up federal 
spending. He also struck at the root 
cause of Erhard’s financial distress: the 
billion-dollar offset payments that Bonn 
makes yearly to support U.S. and Brit- 
ish forces in Germany. Contending that 
Bonn no longer had the financial health 
to afford such large payments, Kiesinger 
stuck to his position until the U.S. last 
week suggested a new, less painful mon- 
etary scheme under which Bonn may 
buy Treasury bonds to offset the out- 
flow of dollars from the U.S. Softly 
underlining his determination to be his 
own master, Kiesinger made his first 
state visit to Paris. But he will probably 
go to Washington in June before his 
second scheduled meeting with Charles 
de Gaulle. i 

Kiesinger’s boldest initiatives by far 
have been made toward the Soviet 
bloc. Adenauer and Erhard cold-shoul- 
dered East Germany and anyone who 
had anything to do with it. But Kie- 
singer, influenced by his Socialist For- 
eign Minister, Willy Brandt, and by 
All-German Affairs Minister Herbert 
Wehner, has offered a policy of friend- 
ship to the Eastern countries, including 
East Germany, in hopes of creating the 


> 


relaxed atmosphere in which German- 


reunification might eventually be per- 
mitted. Unfortunately, Poland and Rus- 
sia are so alarmed by this initiative that 
they have become even more hostile 
than usual. The Russians have started 
a new propaganda campaign in the East 
bloc that paints West Germany as the 
haven of unrepentant Nazis, who lust 
for nuclear weapons and a chance to 
use them to regain lost land in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Said Kiesinger last 
week: “I address a modest suggestion 
to Moscow: Let us stop scolding and 
accusing each other.” 

Until 1973? The Grand Coalition 
thus has had its measure of trouble as 


well as success. Still, on balance, it has 
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Just you, an old piazza and 
the friendliest of people. 


Just $529 for all of Italy 


Tour Director, Alitalia Airlines Dept. T-317 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019 


Please send me brochures on 


CJ Italy, 15 days, $529. 
{1} Portugal & Madeira, 15 days, $320. 
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Only in Italy will you find friendly people wh 
speak entire sentences with just a look, a gesture,an ©. 
expression. And only on an Alitalia Airlines tour will 
you get all Italy for just $529 for 15 days (and nights). 

And this spring’s the time to do it, during Italy’s 

In-Season. You get Alitalia’s round trip jet economy 

fare from New York. Hotel room with breakfast and 

choice of lunch or dinner. Plus sightseeing. To get 
started, see your travel agent or mail the coupon. One 
final word: when in Rome, do as the visitors do. Toss 
coins in the Fountain of Trevi to make sure you'll 
return. Nobody’s satisfied with just one visit to Italy. 
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Prices based on 21/14 day round-trip jet economy tour basing fares from N.Y. for groups of 
15 or more. Bookings and a 25% deposit on your air fare must be made 30 days in advance. 





so far been good for Germany. In fact, 
Germans by and large are so pleased 
with having a government that governs 
effectively that there is some talk among 
the moderates in both parties about 
not dissolving the coalition in 1969 as 
originally planned but continuing it un- 
CLOT Ss 


ARGENTINA 


End of a Truce 

Only one force in Argentina rivals 
the power of the military: the 2,500,- 
000-member General Labor Confeder- 
ation. Through its strikes, demonstra- 
tions and exorbitant pay demands, the 
confederation has triggered the over- 
throw of three of the country’s last six 
Presidents. Last week, for a change, Ar- 
gentina’s polo-playing Strongman Juan 
Carlos Ongania suddenly made things 
hot for the confederation. In rapid suc- 
cession, he temporarily dissolved the 
country’s six largest labor unions, rep- 
resenting more than 625,000 workers, 
froze the bank accounts of 100 union 
leaders, and enacted a new law em- 
powering the government to draft any 
male or female over 14 years into a 
“civilian defense corps.” The law thus 
puts every union troublemaker within 
quick, easy reach. 

The crackdown ended—once and for 
all—the delicate truce organized by On- 
gania and the unions shortly after he 
seized power in a coup last year. Under 
the truce, Ongania had promised that 
the government would keep out of the 
unions if the unions kept out of politics. 
Ongania also promised to hold down 
the country’s soaring cost of living (up 
30% in 1966) and to impose some belt 
tightening and other much needed re- 
forms on the country. To give his pro- 
gram some grandeur, he even borrowed 
Charles de Gaulle’s slogan: “Vérité et 
sévérité.” “J demand truth and auster- 
ity,” said Ongania. “We need austerity 
everywhere.” 

Brought to Heel. In the end, that in- 
cluded the unions. The government or- 
dered stiff new work rules for Argen- 
tine port workers, whose strikes and 
“holidays” idled the docks for more 
than 150 days last year. A few weeks 
ago, the government began a similar 
cleanup of Argentina’s government- 
owned railroads, which are _ losing 
$1,000,000 a day. When labor leaders 
decided that enough was enough and 
called for strikes and protest demon- 
strations, Ongania’s government barred 
street rallies by the unions, broke off all 
dialogue with the confederation and 
ordered state-owned broadcasting sta- 
tions to withhold any mention of it. 

Fortunately for Ongania, the show- 
down caught the unions at a moment 
when they were embroiled in a bitter 
internal power struggle. As a result, the 
first 24-hour strike fizzled and, in the 
face of Ongania’s determination, labor 
leaders last week knuckled under and 
called off a planned series of strikes. 
With labor brought to heel, at least 
temporarily, Ongania’s government 
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pressed ahead with its austerity pro- 
gram. Though keeping a tight lid on 
wages, the government announced a 
100% hike in postal and telegraph 
rates, a 23% increase in water and gas 
rates and a stiff new tax reform that 
raises many taxes, adds some new ones 
and provides penalties of up to 500% 
for tardy payers. To add insult to in- 
jury, Ongania showed that he was not 
in the least fearful of the unions. As 
his government moved firmly against 
labor, he hopped into his light blue 
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ONGANIA AT POLO 
Something borrowed, something new. 


Avro jetprop early in the week and took 
off on a six-day visit to Argentina’s re- 
mote, southern region of Patagonia. “I 
have no other solution for the country,” 
he shrugs, “but to be unpopular.” 


THE SUDAN 
A Tolerant Young Man 


Free beer for many voters smoothed 
the way last week as the southern re- 
gions of the Sudan went to the polls. 
Arbitrarily assigned symbols to repre- 
sent their candidacies because of the 
south’s almost universal illiteracy, can- 
didates beamed if they had drawn such 
favorable ones as an elephant or a cow, 
moaned if they had been assigned a pic- 
ture of a bottle, which could offend 
Moslem teetotalers, or a disembodied 
human leg, which has connotations of 
cannibalism. In a few districts, no one 
was bold enough to present himself as a 
candidate; in almost all, dire threats 
were made against those who voted. 
For months, the south has been torn by 
a Mau Mau-like revolt among its 
4,000,000 black tribesmen, who fear 
political domination by the 9,000,000 


people of the mostly Arab and Mos- 
lem north. 

Scholar & Snake. The election made 
good the promise of Prime Minister 
Sadik el Mahdi, 31, who has called for 
a national reconciliation with the de- 
ceptively simple slogan: “Pacification 
with persuasion.” A mild Oxford schol- 
ar, Sadik last July replaced Mohammed 
Ahmed Mahgoub, who chose to discour- 
age the rebellious Anya Nya (named for 
the poison of the black Mamba snake) 
with retaliatory raids on southern vil- 
lages. Instead, Sadik established “peace 
villages” where tribesmen intimidated 
by the Anya Nya could live under the 
protection of his troops. In quiet, un- 
emotional tones, the world’s second 
youngest head of government (Burun- 
di’s Michel Micombero is only 26) con- 
vinced the bush chieftains of his tolerant 
outlook. He also promised to hold elec- 
tions in the southern districts now un- 
represented in the 233-member Con- 
stituent Assembly, which is charged with 
framing the Sudan’s first permanent 
constitution. ‘ : 

The rebels are fighting for full inde- 
pendence from the north. Northern 
Moslems are dark-skinned people who 
are either nomadic or live in mud-brick 
houses and work on plantations, grow- 
ing the cotton that is the Sudan’s only 
big cash earner abroad. In contrast, the 
flat-nosed blacks in the south live in 
thatched huts in the rain forests and on 
the savannas, are largely tied to a sub- 
sistence agriculture. Many of the tribes- 
men living in the south are converted 
Christians who feel that the regime tries 
to make them bow to the will—and 
many of the religion-centered customs 
—of the Moslem majority. 

Uncle v. Nephew. Though he is a 
great-grandson of the Mahdi whose 
howling hordes overran General “Chi- 
nese” Gordon at Khartoum in 1885, 
Sadik has shown himself to be a man of 
tolerance. In 1965 he worked closely 
with Mahgoub in banning the Commu- 
nist Party because a Sudanese Commu- 
nist had made a slanderous remark 
about the wife of the Prophet Moham- 
med. But within his own Umma Party, 
the young Mahdi speaks for religious 
toleration for the south. His chief rival 
within the Umma is his uncle, Imam 
Hadi el Mahdi, 47, who advocates a 
tougher policy toward the rebels and, 
Sadik believes, wants to establish a Mos- 
lem theocracy throughout the Sudan. 

“My uncle doesn’t seem to realize 
that the 20th century is upon us,” says 
Sadik. “The country simply must 
shape itself to the demands of the 
modern world or we will be bypassed 
and become a stagnant, reactionary 
backwater.” The successful conclusion 
of the elections in the south will be the 
first step. If Sadik’s 13,000-man occupa- 
tion army can silence the Anya Nya 
during the balloting, which is expected 
to take three weeks to allow everyone 
time to get in from the bush, Sadik 


should score a critical victory for unity: 


his Umma supporters hope to win as 
many as 20 of the 34 contested seats. 
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TAREYTON THE 
TASTE WORTH 
FIGHTING FOR? 
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Monaco’s legal wheels spun for more 
than a year, and at last His Serene High- 
ness Prince Rainier, 43, came up a 
winner. Monaco’s Supreme Court de- 
cided that the Prince’s government was 
perfectly within its rights when it issued 
itself 600,000 new shares of stock in the 
Société des Bains de Mer, thus guar- 
anteeing control of the outfit that runs 
the famed Monte Carlo Casino and 
33% of the principality’s real estate. 
The big loser: Greek Shipping Magnate 
Aristotle Onassis, 60, who hitherto con- 
trolled the Société with 500,000 shares. 
Onassis’ next move may well be to offer 
his shares to Rainier, who is bound by 
law to buy them. If Onassis does sell 
out, the Prince will have the problem 
of raising some $10 million to cash in 
his ex-partner’s chips. 

An organizer for the benefit observed 
philosophically: “The Lord giveth, and 
the Lord taketh away.” On the debit 
side were Lynda Bird Johnson and Ac- 
tor George Hamilton, who couldn’t 
make it to Manhattan for the U.S. 
premiere of the Elizabeth Taylor-Rich- 
ard Burton version of The Taming of 
the Shrew. Among the credits were 
Bobby Kennedy and his sister Pat Law- 
ford, joining a glittering list of 500 who 
paid $100 each to help the Society for 
the Rehabilitation of the Facially Dis- 
figured. But it was the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Windsor who drew shrieks from 
the people watchers outside the theater. 
Resplendent in a blue-and-pink. Given- 
chy gown, the duchess turned and 
waved. The duke, after blowing some 
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DUKE & DUCHESS OF WINDSOR 
Brighter than Kennedys. 
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stogie smoke at photographers, went to 
shake hands enthusiastically with fans 
in the crowd. 


Cornell University’s West Sibley Hall 
had a jewel of a janitor—for a couple of 
hours, anyway, as Historian Clinton 
Rossiter, 49, scrabbled around with 
bucket and scrub brush. Rossiter doesn’t 
think the hired help who are supposed 
to clean up the 100-year-old home of 
the government and history departments 
have been paying attention to his office. 
“The janitors have no time to clean up 
here,” Rossiter announced, as he staged 
a protest “scrub-in” with six of his stu- 
dents and three other professors. 
“They're too busy watering the potted 
palms over at the Business School. I 
think this whole situation reflects the 


CLINTON ROSSITER 
Cleaner than sciences. 


priorities of this campus. The sciences 
must work in antiseptic surroundings, 
but the humanities can live in dirt.” 

This time of year thou mayest in 
Casey Stengel behold a lot of the old 
juice. As he has for the past 52 years, 
“the perfessor,” 75, arrived for spring 
training, flying to the New York Mets’ 
camp at St. Petersburg, Fla., where he 
started a verbal pepper game with the 
press. Though he retired as Mets man- 
ager in 1965, Case still works as their 
West Coast scout, and after looking 
over the lads, he announced: “The fu- 
ture of this here ball club is brighter.” 
For one thing, said Case, there is Tom- 
my Davis, acquired from the Los An- 
geles Dodgers: “I saw Davis play and 
he didn’t limp like I do.” That’s encour- 
aging. On another Dodger Davis, Willie, 
who became a World Series anti-hero 
last fall with his three spectacular errors 
against the Orioles, Casey observed: 
“He drops fly balls sometimes, and at 
a bad time of the year.” 
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PATRICIA NEAL 
Better than bridge. 


“I feel so much better now,” she 
said. “For a year and a half I did not 
feel like living. Last November I started 
to live again. Now I like living.” The 
miracle, of course, was that Actress 
Patricia Neal, 41, was alive at all, after 
the three massive strokes that left her 
paralyzed and speechless two years ago. 
She feels so much better that this sum- 
mer she will star in a movie version of 
Broadway’s The Subject Was Roses. In 
Manhattan to deliver a speech for the 
benefit of the New York Association 
for Brain-Injured Children, Pat told a 
press conference that her husband, 
Writer Roald Dahl, wanted her to re- 
sume her career. “He’s making me do 
it,” she explained. “He thinks I’m play- 
ing too much bridge.” 


Tugging open all those empty refrig- 
erators for Westinghouse hardly gave 
her a meat-and-potatoes background 
for her new job. Indeed, onetime TV 
Pitchgirl Betty Furness, 51, was as sur- 
prised as anyone when President John- 
son appointed her his $26,000-a-year 
Special Assistant on Consumer Affairs, 
replacing Mrs. Esther Peterson, who 
returns to full-time duties as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. Betty got interested 
in politics while doing commercials at 
national conventions, stumped a bit for 
L.B.J. in 1964, lately has been recruit- 
ing for Project Head Start and VISTA. 
Becoming the consumer’s guardian an- 
gel is “going to be very largely on-the- 
job training as far as I am concerned,” 
she admitted, as she started doing her 
own grocery shopping for the first time 
in 15 years. Then she wryly reported 
her research to a women’s club in Royal 
Oak, Mich. “Eggs,” she confided, “are 
59¢ a dozen.” 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
The Challenge of Winter 


Climbers have been scaling Mount 
McKinley ever since 1913, but North 
America’s tallest peak is still one of the 
most forbidding mountains in the world. 
From the floor of the Susitna River 
valley, 1,500 ft. above sea level, the 
mountain sweeps to 20,320 ft. above 
central Alaska in a single cascade of 
rock and ice. In summer, McKinley is 
merely inhospitable; in winter, it is 
deadly. For one thing, it is among the 
coldest places on earth. Actual temper- 
atures range to as low as — 100°. Until 
Feb. 28, no one had climbed Mount 
McKinley in the wintertime. The men 
who did it finally made their way back 
to civilization last week. If what they 
went through is taken as a warning, no 
one is likely to try again. 

The ordeal began on Jan. 30, when 
a party of eight climbers headed by 
Colorado’s Gregg Blomberg, 25, landed 
by airplane on Kahiltna Glacier, 7,250 
ft. up McKinley’s west slope. Less than 
24 hours later, France’s Jacques Bat- 
kin, who was bringing supplies to the 
base camp at 7,600 ft., plunged 50 ft. 
to his death in a crevasse hidden by 
snow and ice. Dr. George Wichman, an 
orthopedic surgeon and amateur moun- 
taineer from Anchorage, Alaska, saw 
him fall. “One minute Jacques was 
there,” recalls Wichman. “He was haul- 
ing his load, chest thrown out, shoul- 
ders back. And then he was gone.” 

Zero Visibility. After laboriously 


working their way up the mountain, the 
remaining seven climbers reached the 
17,300-ft. level by Feb. 26. One day 
later, all seven tried a 3,000-ft. dash to 
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WINTERTIME ASSAULT ON ALASKA’S MOUNT McKINLEY 


the summit. They were forced back by 
“white-out’”—zero visibility, caused by 
fog against the snow. Next day, three 
of the party—Art Davidson, Ray Genet 
and Dave Johnston—struck out again 
for the top, finally made it at 7 p.m., 
paused just long enough to bury Bat- 
kin’s cap and started back down, only 
to run into a raging storm. 

For six days, the three huddled in a 
trench at 18,200 ft. Their supplies ran 
out, and only the lucky discovery of a 
food cache left by summertime climb- 
ers saved them. Unaware of the cache, 
their four companions 900 ft. below 
gave them up for lost; Blomberg and 
John Edwards battled their way back 
to 10,000 ft. and stamped out a mes- 
sage in the snow: WEX6—DON-HELP. 
An observation plane relayed it to An- 
chorage. Instantly a massive rescue op- 
eration was under way. 

Stiff & Frightening. Two Army 
“Huey” helicopters flew out of Talkeet- 
na to search for the missing climbers. 
Up from Seattle to help came half a 
dozen volunteers, including Jim Whit- 
taker, who in 1963 became the first 
American to scale Mount Everest. It 
took rescuers four days to locate the 
seven climbers. The summit men were 
picked up by helicopter at 13,350 ft. 
Blomberg and Edwards got back to the 
base camp by themselves; Wichman 
and Shiro Nishimae were located in an 
igloo at 10,200 ft. They were suffering 
from nothing more serious than stiff 
muscles, frostbite and a frightening feel- 
ing that they had used up a lot of their 
luck. What was it like up there? Blurted 
one of the climbers: “It was blowing 
like hell. Blowing like hell. Blowing 
like hell.” 


— 
B. WASHBURN——-MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, BOSTON 


Genet, Davidson & Johnston 
ched summit. Feb. 28. 
0,320 fe 


A small stroke of luck and a case of frostbite. 
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GOLF 
King of the Kelloggs 


Professional golf has always had its 
share of characters—from the likes of 
Walter (“The Haig”) Hagen, who once 
showed up for a match still wearing his 
tuxedo of the evening before (and shot 
a 67), to “Champagne Tony” Lema, 
who amused himself by hitting practice 
drives out of open hotel-room windows. 
Now there is Doug Sanders, 33, cur- 
rent king of the “Kelloggs,” or “flakes,” 
as such characters are known today. 

From the tip of his razor-cut hair 
to the toes of his orange (or pink or 
avocado) patent-leather golf shoes, San- 
ders is a confirmed, color-coordinated 
kook. Twice married and twice divorced, 
he is wildly superstitious, mildy neurotic, 
engagingly extraverted and outrageously 
hedonistic. Women? “I’m afraid of dy- 
ing,” he sighs. “That’s why I love so 
hard.” Liquor? “I’ve spilled more,” says 
Sanders, “than Tony Lema swallowed.” 

The worst thing about self-indulgence 
is that it is so expensive. Going into 
the $100,000 Doral Open in Miami, 
Doug had not won a tournament in al- 
most a year, and his 1967 winnings 
amounted to only $4,544. So he made a 
vow: he would not take a drink until 
he won a tournament or until his birth- 
day on July 24—-whichever came first. 
“It was,” he says, “in the nature of a 
sacrifice.” Then he went out with his 
spraddle-legged, short-backswing “‘tele- 
phone booth” stroke, and won the Doral 
Open itself, with a nine-under-par 275 
for 72 holes, which gave him a one- 
stroke victory and $20,000. 

“T wanted to win,” he admitted, “be- 
cause I wanted a drink.” But after a 
suitable celebration, it was back to 
orange juice and back to golf: the 
$115,000 Citrus Open in Orlando, Fla. 
“Tm beginning to love that citrus,” 
said Sanders, who took only 25 putts in 
18 holes, on his first round, shot two 
straight five-under par 66s to take a 
two-stroke lead after 36 holes. 


FOOTBALL 


Right Between the Ears 

The most important piece of real 
estate in football, so the old aphorism 
goes, is the six inches between a quarter- 
back’s ears. It can also be the most 
costly. Last week, in one of the biggest 
deals in pro football history, the Na- 
tional Football League’s floundering 
New York Giants (1966 record: one 
win, One tie, twelve losses) took title 
to an expensive piece of property in- 
deed: Quarterback Francis Tarkenton, 
27, late of the Minnesota Vikings. The 
price included Tarkenton’s $60,000 sal- 
ary, the Giants’ first-round draft choices 
for both 1967 and 1968, plus their 
second-round pick this year and another 
player to be named later. It all adds up 
to some $500,000. 

The Giants obviously expect Tarken- 
ton to repair their fortunes both on the 
field, where they have turned into the 
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Ralph Delby thinks 





all home insurance rates 
are pretty much the same. 


Where have we failed, Ralph? 


For years we’ve been telling people 
that home insurance rates vary sub- 
stantially among the various insurance 
companies. And that State Farm gives 
a lot better deal than most. 

Same as State Farm 


STATE FARM . 
does on car insurance. 


iF 
" INSURANCE 
® 





It’s made us number one in sales in 
both. 

A homeowners policy from State 
Farm protects against loss by fire, 
burglary, vandalism, tornadoes, law- 
suits—more kinds of bad luck than 
you'd care to think about. 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 


Whether you own or rent, call your 
nearby State Farm agent about broad, 
low-cost coverage for your home and 
belongings. 

Ask him about State Farm’s rates 
and watch his eyes light up. 

And hopefully, yours too. 


In Texas, savings on State Farm Homeowners Policies have been returned as dividends. In Mississippi, we offer a Comprehensive Dwelling Policy similar to our Homeowners Policy. 
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We’ve tried all the new gins. 
Fancy gins. Novelty gins. Imported gins. 
Costly gins. 


We should worry. 
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Fleischmann’s. 
The world’s driest gin since 1870. 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORP.,NEW YORK CITY DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 


Magnificent Magnavox: your best buy 
in portable TV... from only °89.90. 


Your family deserves the very best in portable TV .. . a magnificent new 
Magnavox with sharper picture, purer sound, greater reliability. Choose 
from a wide variety of colors and styles, sold direct 
through franchised dealers, listed in the 
Yellow Pages, saving you 
middleman costs. 


Tubeless TV. Solid-state 
components replace tubes 
(main cause of TV failure), 
banish service problems, 
assure you lasting reliability. 
Ranger is one of a large 
selection. 




















ABOVE: Ranger—43 sq. in. 
screen. Enjoy it anywhere with 
Rechargeable Battery (optional), 


LEFT: Suburbanite—71 sq. in. screen. 
Several two-tone colors. 


the magnificent j 
Magnavox, , 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 4 
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BILL EPPRIDGE—LIFE 


QUARTERBACK TARKENTON 
Winning some is better than winning one. 


patsies of the N.F.L.’s Eastern Confer- 
ence, and at the gate, where they have 
been losing the battle to the A.F.L. All 
last fall, longtime Giant fans could be 
found across town at Shea Stadium, 
watching the New York Jets and their 
$485,000 quarterback, Joe Namath— 
whose talent for picking apart pass de- 
fenses made him a celebrity on the 
Manhattan nightclub circuit as well as 
on the field. Stealing the spotlight from 
Namath is a tall order for a Methodist 
minister’s son who is married, a father, 
neither drinks nor smokes and makes 
speeches for the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes. But Tarkenton may be just 
the man to do it. 

On His Knees. A six-year veteran, 
Tarkenton was the No. 2 passer in the 
N.F.L. in 1964, with 171 completions 
in 306 attempts for 2,506 yds. and 22 
touchdowns. Last year, though the 
Vikings had a poor 4-9-1 season, he 
still passed for 2,561 yds. and led the 
Vikings to a 20-17 victory over the 
Green Bay Packers, one of only two 
games the world champions lost all 
year. He is known in the trade as a 
“scrambler,” who would just as soon 
run as throw, who can turn a potential 
10-yd. loss into a 50-yd. gain. He also 
has something that Joe Namath no 
longer has: a pair of sturdy knees. 

“If you could order up a quarter- 
back,” said Giants’ Coach Allie Sher- 
man, “you would order up one like 
Fran Tarkenton.” The one sour note 
was sounded by Norm Van Brocklin, 
Fran’s coach for six years on the Vi- 
kings. Said Van Brocklin, who quit his 
job last month, mostly because he could 
not get along with Tarkenton: “There 
are two types of quarterbacks—those 
who carry a team and those who have to 
be carried by the team. Francis will win 
some games he shouldn’t win, but he’ll 
lose some games he shouldn’t lose.” 
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Camaro handles steady 
because it stands wide. 





Stand wide, you're poised There’s a big-engined new 

and ready to move. A big 59-inch Camaro SS moving out now. 
stance—widest at its price—gives Order the 396-cu.-in. version, 
Camaro a flat-cornering, 325 hp, with louver-styled hood 
curve-hugging way with roads. and stripe-circled grille. Camaro 
That, and its computer-tuned SS: also available 350 cu. in., 
suspension system, is why 295 hp. Standard on every Camaro 
Camaro goes so hushed and are the bucket seats, carpeting and, 
steady. We made sure Camaro a dual master cylinder brake 

rides right... right now. system with warning light. 


Camaro SS Sport Coupe with Rally Sport equipment 


a 
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You take it from there. Order 
Rally Sport equipment including 


hidden headlights. Specify the 


Custom Interior and/or a 
Strato-back front seat with 
folding center armrest. Add 
Powerglide, stereo tape, air 
conditioning, most anything 
you'd like. Just ask at your 
Chevrolet dealer's. 


a en ee fo 
Neuschwanstein: the final extravagance of a mad Bavarian king. 





In every man’s heart 
there’s a secret place 
he would like to go. 


Some wondrous place, like this dreamlike castle. Or a warm, hidden cove 

on the Mediterranean. Or Paris. Any secret place in Europe can be yours 

ona ticket from Pan Am”, or your Pan Am Travel Agent. And easily, at that. 
Nobody else flies straight through to half as many European cities as we do. 
We'll send you a big print of this lovely Bavarian castle, just to bring you 

a little closer to Europe, right now. And something else, too. Our free book 
“How to get that trip to Europe off the ground.” It tells you, step by step, how to 
lead a charmed life in Europe, at charmingly modest prices. You'll be missing 
more than you know, if you don’t send the coupon. So do it now. 
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Pan American Airways, P. O. Box 2212, Dept. 736, Boston, Mass. 02102 

| I'd like your big free print of Neuschwanstein, and your book 

| “How to get that trip to Europe off the ground,” without obligation. 
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I Name 

I 

I 

| Address 

I 
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| Phone number 
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World’s most experienced airline 


First on the Atlantic First on the Pacific First in Latin America First Round the World 





Ss eel pe ee pe ee oe ee fee ee ae ees eee 


We put women 
in their place. 


Because we have a place for them. 


Very special for women who 
travel. The Lady Hilton room. 
Designed for women. To their 
tastes. To their needs. A lady can 
tell she’s not in the usual hotel 
room as soon as she walks in. By 


the decor. And when she looks 
around, she’ll find a make-up 
mirror, skirt hangers, bath salts, a 
bathroom scale, hat racks. Even 
a shower cap and a sewing kit. 
And if there are any personal 
needs, there’s a Lady Hilton 
Representative on call to help all 


women guests. All at no extra cost. 


We believe in treating a lady like 
alady. 


There’s something new at every 


Hilton 


“- For reservations at all Hilton, 
Statler Hilton and other leading hotels 
phone Hilton Reservation Service. 


? 
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EDITORS 


Last Testament 


“I, Henry R. Luce, of New York, 
New York, declare this to be my last 
will and testament.” As with the will of 
any successful man, the 22-page docu- 
ment filed in New York County Surro- 
gate’s Court last week was complex and 
lengthened by terms of trusts and the 
powers of the trustees named to admin- 
ister them. But the effect of it was to 
make the Henry Luce Foundation, 
which was set up in 1936 in honor of 
Luce’s father, Henry Winters Luce, the 
principal beneficiary of the $110 mil- 
lion estate, In the past, the foundation 
has financed student and faculty ex- 
change programs between Far Eastern 
countries and the U.S., and promoted 
Christian education and other mission- 
ary activities. 

Luce left 149,465 shares of Time Inc. 
common stock, which closed the week 
at $108 a share, to the foundation. An- 
other 540,000 shares, owned by a trust 
created in 1961, were vested in the 
foundation on Luce’s death. Since the 
foundation already owned 191,029 
shares, it will, with a total of 880,494 
shares, control 12.7% of the common 
stock and constitute the largest single 
voting block. Its members include Luce’s 
two sons, Henry III, who is president, 
and Peter Paul; Luce’s sister, Elisabeth 
Luce Moore, and her husband Maurice 
T. Moore, a member of the Time Inc. 
board of directors and a partner in the 
Manhattan law firm of Cravath, Swaine 
& Moore; and two early associates of 
Luce’s: Roy E. Larsen, chairman of 
the executive committee of Time Inc., 
and Charles L. Stillman, chairman of 
the finance committee. 

In the Public Interest. The will be- 
queathed 180,000 shares to be held in 
trust for Luce’s wife, Clare Boothe 
Luce. She also received all of Luce’s 
personal property, as well as their home 
in Phoenix, a Fifth Avenue apartment 
in Manhattan, and property in Ha- 
waii. After payment of taxes and other 
expenses, the remainder of the estate, 
consisting mainly of 143,110 shares, is 
to be held in trust in equal amounts for 
Luce’s two sons. Trustees, in all cases, 
_are Henry III, Luce’s brother, Sheldon 
R. Luce, and _ Luce’s _ brother-in- 
law, Maurice Moore. The trustees are 
empowered by the will to vote all stock 
held in trust. 

A vice president and chief of the 
TimE-LirE News Bureau in London, 
Henry III sent a memo to the Time 
Inc. staff last week, quoting from his 
father’s will: “Time Inc. is now, and is 
expected to continue to be, principally 
a journalistic enterprise and, as such, 
an enterprise operated in the public in- 
terest.” In the memo, he thanked staff- 
ers for their notes of sympathy: “So 
many of you have told me that he 
meant more than anyone except your 
own fathers, or that he was like a fa- 
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ther to you, or that in a sense, he was 
also your father. For the fact that any 
or many of you did call him your own, 
I am grateful to you. For the fact that 
he was like a father to any or many of 
you, I am grateful to him. The remark- 
able thing is that he did reach out for 
sO many hearts as well as mine, and, in 
most cases, entered them.” 


CRITICS 
End of One-Man’s-Opinion 


“The one thing I want to do is break 
the power of the New York Times dra- 
ma critic,” said the man who was ap- 
pointed the Times drama critic last 
week. And that was why Dance Critic 
Clive Barnes, 39, got the job. Ever since 


BURTON BERINSKY 


CLIVE BARNES 
From ballet to baseball. 


the New York Herald Tribune folded 
last summer, the Times has fretted 
about the power of its critic to make 
or break shows. One answer, believes 
Managing Editor Clifton Daniel, might 
be to have two theater critics. So, start- 
ing next fall, incumbent Critic Walter 
Kerr, 53, will write a more leisurely 
Sunday column. Barnes will take over 
daily reviewing. 

Kerr and Barnes should certainly dif- 
fer. Meticulous and didactic, Kerr writes 
a tightly organized review, though late- 
ly he has been uncharacteristically- dif- 
fident and even ambivalent—as if he, 
too, were rather worried about express- 
ing too firm an opinion of a show. Clive 
Barnes, on the other hand, is a super- 
enthusiastic Englishman who turns out 
sprawling, effusive copy with heavy in- 
jections of his own personality. He has 
expanded his jurisdiction beyond that 
of any previous dance critic by review- 
ing dance halls and discothéques, films 
and the opening of the Mets. Baseball 





players, he concluded, are no match, 
in grace and strength, for male bal- 
let dancers. 

Though he once reviewed the London 
theater for the Daily Express, Barnes 
resisted taking the Times drama job for 
a long time. For one thing, he is de- 
voted to the dance and thinks that the 
greatest figures in the American theater 
are George Balanchine and Martha Gra- 
ham. “Many Broadway plays are sim- 
ply stage visualizations of TV dramas,” 
he says. “I wonder whether Broadway 
can ever build a viable theater on a low- 
er common-denominator taste.” 

Barnes finally said yes, partly because 
he will still be allowed to review the 
dance—a formidable double assignment 
for a critic of even Barnes’s energy. But 
he is fast boning up on the U.S. theater 
and has become reasonably enthusiastic 
about his new job. “This season has been 
so bad,” he says, “that it can only get 
better.” 


MAGAZINES 


Black Anti-Semitism 

Few people ever heard of Liberator, 
a monthly magazine aimed at black na- 
tionalists, until Writer James Baldwin 
and Actor Ossie Davis gave it some re- 
cent notoriety. Both resigned from the 
staff with a blast at Editor Daniel Watts. 
“I think it is immoral,” said Baldwin, 
“to blame Harlem on the Jew.” Said 
Davis: “This is where I get off.” 

Ever since it was founded in 1960, 
Liberator has been building up to anti- 
Semitism. From white-baiting, it passed 
to the baiting of moderate Negroes and 
finally to Jew-baiting. Jewish merchants 
exploit Harlem Negroes, screams Liber- 
ator; Jewish liberals have sold out the 
civil-rights movement. 

Dan Watts, 43, started putting out 
pamphlets, which later turned into a 
35¢ magazine, when he got tired of 
working as a “Negro architect” with 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. His hatred 
for whites as well as many of his fellow 
Negroes is apparently inexhaustible. On 
the other hand, his love knows no 
bounds for the likes of Mao Tse-tung, 
Malcolm X, Gamal Abdel Nasser, and 
Adam Clayton Powell. 

Whites are to blame for everything. 
One article solemnly accused the white 
power structure of keeping Negroes 
from playing quarterback in profes- 
sional football. No matter that Ne- 
groes filled all other positions, said 
the magazine, a black man is not al- 
lowed to be in a “leadership position 
over whites.” In another piece, a 
spokesman for the Revolutionary Ac- 
tion Movement, the group charged 
with plotting to blow up the Statue of 
Liberty in 1965, blamed the murder of 
Malcolm X on the CIA. 

Liberator now claims a circulation of 
15,000, mostly in Harlem. Its only im- 
portance, as far as Negro Psychologist 
Kenneth Clark is concerned, is that it 
shows “Negroes are no more immune 
to racial hatred and anti-Semitism than 
are whites.” 
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FASHION 
Real Live Paper Dolls 
NEED MERCHANDISE DESPERATELY 


read the urgent telegram. The West 
Coast’s Joseph Magnin Co. was about 
to open “News Stand” boutiques car- 
rying paper dresses in its 28 stores; in- 
formal sales had proved so successful 
that the chain was nervously awaiting 
an onslaught of customers. The same 
happy nervousness is now sweeping 
other stores across the nation. Paper 
clothing, apparently, is here to stay. 

It was only one year ago that Scott 
Paper Co. introduced disposable duds as 
a promotion gimmick with a sleeveless 
shift selling for $1. It was so shapeless 
that it recalled a paper bag; scoffers put 
it down as just a paper gag. But for a 
country already accustomed to throw- 
away cups, plates, napkins and diapers, 
paper clothing seemed only a logical 
next step. Scott sold 500,000 dresses in 
eight months, and the strong response 
had other manufacturers and designers 
joining the paper chase. 

Kaftans & Kabuki Slippers. The re- 
sult has been a quick proliferation of 
styles that already make the original 
Scott dress seem like the Model T Ford. 
Mars Manufacturing Co. of Asheville, 
N.C., is the nation’s leading producer 
of paper dresses, sells 80,000 a week. 
From its basic A-line shift ($1.75), the 
company has expanded its line to in- 
clude bell-bottom jump suits ($4), eve- 
ning gowns ($5), aprons ($1.35), and 
men’s vests ($1.99). Sterling Paper 
Products aims to gross $6,000,000 this 
year from such items as a $7.50 zebra- 
print pants suit, a $15 bridal gown, an 
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NEW STYLES IN DISPOSABLE CLOTHES 


$8 maternity dress and 40¢ children’s 
pinafores—just the thing for ever- 
sprouting sprouts. 

Elisa Daggs, who creates in paper 
for 60 department stores, including 
Bonwit Teller and Lord & Taylor, has 
designed striped kaftans ($7) and Ka- 
buki slippers ($2) as well as specially 
treated raincoats ($7.50) and _ bikinis 
($4) that can be worn in the water, 
last for two to three wearings. Formfit 
Rogers has gone into underwear with a 
$3 ensemble consisting of bra, petti- 
skirt and kerchief. Not to be outdone, 
Hallmark Cards has just marketed a 
complete paper party kit: a flower- 
printed shift with matching cups, plates, 
place mats, napkins, matches and even 
invitations. Among other strong sellers 
are $9 foil shifts and paint-it-yourself 
dresses that cost $2 including the paint. 

$12 Man's Suit. The paper that helps 
make it all possible is Kimberly-Stevens’ 
Kaycel, a tough blend of 93% cellu- 
lose and 7% nylon which is fire resistant 
unless washed. So great has been the 
demand that the company has had to 
put all Kaycel customers on rations; since 
there is not enough to go around, manu- 
facturers are turning to Du Pont’s Ree- 
may, a “spunbonded” polyester, and are 
also using Kendall’s Webril, a nonwo- 
ven rayon. Kaycel marketing experts 
calculate current expenditures for dis- 
posable goods made from Kaycel and 
similar materials at $50 million per 
year, think the figure could reach $300 
million within five years. 

The potential for paper seems almost 
limitless. West Coast Designer Judith 
Brewer claims that her Kaycel clothes 
(specially coated to retain fire resist- 





All on K rations. 
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ance) can be washed and ironed as 
many as 20 times, looks forward to knit 
and stretch paper for stockings, lingerie 
and ski pants. Mars Manufacturing is 
already testing paper golf slacks and 
underwear, sees the greatest promise 
in industrial clothing such as lab coats 
and coveralls. Inman Cook, who is 
preparing to open a store called Paper- 
works in Manhattan, thinks home fur- 
nishings are the likeliest area, plans to 
offer paper curtains, drapes and sheets. 
Sterling Paper believes in paper resort 
wear, the idea being that vacationers 
could buy paper clothes at the hotel 
when they arrive, throw them away 
when they depart, thus eliminating pack- 
ing and carrying heavy luggage. It is 
also testing a man’s $12 suit. 


RECREATION 


Ski Bob Bobbing Along 


Old-fashioned skiing may still be the 
best way to whoosh down a snowy slope, 
but thrill seekers are rapidly inventing 
new-fashioned ways of descent. Just as 
snowmobiling has become the latest 
U.S. fad (Time, Feb. 17), the sport of 
ski bobbing has caught on in Europe. 
Ski bobs range in price from $100 to 
$150, look like small bicycles on skis, 
weigh about 17 lbs., and can readily be 
dismantled to fit into car trunks. The 
tubular metal frame has handle bars 
connected to a short pivoting ski in 
front, and a well-padded saddle moored 
to a longer fixed ski in back. For added 
balance, ski bobbers wear mini-skis fit- 
ted with braking crampons on both feet. 

Although the first ski bob was appar- 
ently patented in the U.S. in 1892, the 
sport only recently started flourishing 
in the resort center of Crans-Montana 
in the Swiss Alps. When the first handful 
of ski bobbers showed up there two 
years ago, they were greeted by derisive 
laughter; now the resort has_ three 
slopes set aside for their use, rents out 
600 bobs at $4 per day. Half a dozen 
other Alpine resorts, including Davos, 
Arosa and St. Moritz, are readying ski- 
bob slopes for next season, in hopes of 
attracting an entirely new clientele: 
people on the far side of 40 who lack 
the nerve or muscle for skiing. 

Record 102 M.P.H. Indeed, ease and 
safety are part of ski bobbing’s appeal. 
Nonskiers can master the sport in a day 
or two, learning to use their legs as 
shock absorbers while the bob dances 
freely beneath them. Since there are 
four points of contact with the snow, 
spills happen much less frequently than 
in skiing, and enthusiasts insist that it is 
virtually impossible to break a leg. Even 
when elated beginners go too fast and 
hit a bump, the worst that usually hap- 
pens is a harmless wipe-out in soft snow. 

Not that bobbing is necessarily for 
sissies. At last week’s Swiss Interna- 
tional Grand Prix at Crans-Montana, 
Austria’s Willi Brenter, 24, outbobbed 
113 competitors in the three-mile down- 
hill run with a brisk average speed of 
46 m.p.h. Brenter’s brother Erich holds 
the world’s speed record of 102 m.p.h., 


» 
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Our product is furniture ... but our business is people 





Coming right up—2,000 extra seats 


Last night it was an exciting track 
meet. Tonight, a colorful ice show 
opens. But, between attractions, 
modern, new indoor sports arenas 
must quickly switch from one 
seating arrangement to another. 
It used to be a difficult job— 
setting up grandstands board-by- 
board, putting chairs in place 
one-by-one. Then American Seat- 
ing designers worked out a fast, 
simple way to add or subtract 
seats. It saves arena managers 
hours of time, and provides more 
comfort for customers, too. 


AccuRoll Chair Platforms, made 
by our Universal Bleacher Com- 
pany subsidiary, are substituted 
for old-fashioned grandstands. 
These compact, packaged sections 
ean be rolled out swiftly when 
more seats are needed, or rolled 
back out of the way to provide a 
larger arena. 

American Seating then devel- 
oped a special chair that is affixed 
to the chair platform which folds 
down when not in use. Result: 
literally, a packaged, portable 
seating system so that whatever 


the attraction—hockey game, 
circus, ice show or basketball— 
you can count on comfortable 
seats, close to the action. 
Whether you need seating for 
five or 50,000, outdoors or indoors, 
permanent or portable, you’ll find 
American Seating offers exactly 
the right chair for your purpose. 
One more reason why we like to 
say our product is furniture, but 
our business is people. 
Interested? Let us tell you more 
about American Seating and its 
many products. Write today. 


American Seating Company 





Classroom furniture » Laboratory science furniture « Church furniture « Theatre and auditorium chairs 


Hospital and nursing home patient-room furniture « Folding and stacking chairs 
Stadium and gymnasium seating « Transportation seating 
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“AMERICAN 
® SEATING 


American Seating Company 
Dept. 1133, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502 
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We like Hong Kong so much we go there every day. 
No matter how far away we are at the time. 

Step aboard our jet in San Francisco (can you think 
of a better place to start a trip?) and guess where 
you're headed for. When you fly with us, there’s only 
one way to avoid ending up in Hong Kong. Get off 
our plane in time. Fortunately, we offer 79 different 
places to do just that. More than any other airline. 
Starting with Hawaii. And ending up with 
Zamboanga. Only one problem. It isn’t that easy 

to get off our plane. Because we ply you with ( 
everything from French pastry to classical music 4 
on the way. We figure we’ve got you 

hooked once we get you to Manila. Because 

Hong Kong is only $10* away. Your 


pe eanpoved: THE i , 
HONG KONG 
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UP & OVER THE BUMPS IN CRANS-MONTANA 
Not necessarily for sissies. 


which is only 6 m.p.h. slower than 
Luigi de Marco’s speed record on skis. 
“It is a calumny to say that only older 
people are interested in ski bobs,” says 
Erich Brenter. “Ski bobs remove some 
of the danger of skiing—but none of 
the thrills.” 


HAPPENINGS 


Easy on the Onion 

What is seven feet wide, made out 
of painted sailcloth, and looks like a 
giant hamburger with a detachable 
pickle perched on top? The pop-art an- 
swer is a well-done Giant Hamburger by 
Claes Oldenburg. When the Art Gallery 
of Toronto recently bought one for 
some $4,000, students at Toronto’s 
Central Technical High School looked 
at it with a hungry eye. What a ham- 
burger needs, they reasoned, is ketchup. 
Someone sent out for a bottle of Heinz; 
in less time than it takes to shake a 
slurp out of the bottle, students and 
teachers had built a 9-ft.-tall, 50-Ib. 
exact-scale blowup, painted bright red 
and labeled “Made from fresh overripe 
tomatoes.” 

As an ecstatic Heinz man cheered 
them on, the students proudly deposited 
the bottle on the gallery steps. Alas, gal- 
lery officials were not amused. Sniffed 
Curator Brydon Smith: “The Hamburg- 
er is a serious work of art, done by an 
important New York artist. This other 
thing is a happening.” Added Direc- 
tor William Withrow: “The Hamburger 
makes an extremely important state- 
ment about our society.” Back to Cen- 
tral Technical High went the bottle 
(now peeling slightly). Still, the ketchup 
incident has happily helped to ease the 
city’s solemn view of “art.” Dozens of 
Torontonians visiting the gallery now 
ask with relish: “Where can I see the 
Hamburger?’—and guffaw. 
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PAUL FORD, STAR OF STAGE, SCREEN AND TV, PLAYS THE FRIENDLY MONSTER 








I'M SCARY OF A 
MARY WITHOUT SMIRNOFF. 


Once you taste a Smirnoff 
Bloody Mary, the thought 

of any other vodka will be 
monstrous. Smirnoff makes 
a perfect Bloody Mary. Rich. 
Robust. Delicious. Make it 
your own way, or 

with new Snap-E-Tom® 


Only crystal clear Smirnoff 
is filtered through 14,000 
pounds of activated 
charcoal. That’s what 

; makes it so flawlessly 

; smooth —perfect for 

.@ Marys, great on-the-rocks. 
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Always ask for 


VODKA. 
: It leaves you breathless” : 









1938: Goodyear introduced 
the first rayon cord tires. 


1967: Goodyear 


1915: Cars rode on Goodyear 
cotton cord tires. 







194.7: Goodyear introduced 
the first nylon cord tires. 





announces 
polyester cord 


... a hew long-distance tire is born. 


The new Custom Power Cushion built with Goodyear Vytacord 
polyester cord. As smooth riding as rayon. As strong as nylon. 
Cool at over 100 mph. Stable on high-speed turns. 

3.5 billion miles of testing prove it. 


Not rayon or nylon, but a tire with a cord 


of a new, incredibly strong and stable syn- 


thetic — polyester. Goodyear’s Vytacord. 


It’s been tested 14 million miles on lab- 


oratory testing machines. 25 million miles 
on Goodyear’s own proving grounds. 30 
million miles on taxis, airport limousines 
and rental fleets: Still more testing —3.5 
billion miles in all. 

Here’s what the testing proved: 

Tires built with Vytacord polyester cord 
ride as smooth as'rayon. 

They’re as strong as nylon. 


GO Le 
co GOODS YEAR 


They run cool — even at over 100 mph. 

They remain remarkably uniform and sta- 
ble on high-speed turns for better control. 

They fight squirm—lay an even footprint 
on the road—for long tread life. They won’t 
flatspot when they sit and then thump 
when you start out. 

It alladds up toanewlong-distance tire: 
the best kind of tire for today’s highway 
speeds. 

And you can get it from Goodyear right 
now—the popular-priced Custom Power 
Cushion with Vytacord polyester cord. 





Vytacord, Custom Power Cushion—TM’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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Your wife will want to win this because she loves fine furniture. 
You'll want to own it for its brilliant performance. 


A Spanish Provincial Entertainment Center the entire 
family can enjoy. Hand-crafted in the tradition of the old 
world cabinetmaker. Hand-distressed Oak veneers and 
matched solids make it look like an heirloom. 

You'll like the brilliant stereo ideas inside, too. A 100- 
watt EIA (160-watts peak power) all-transistor amplifier 
is matched to Sylvania’s air-suspension speaker system. 
Audible distortion is eliminated and music has the pres- 
ence of a concert hall performance. 

Sylvania is brilliant in color TV, too. Our patented 
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color bright 85® picture tube and Sylvania’s own Color 
Bonus Chassis show you bright colors unsurpassed on TV. 

See and hear for yourself. Take your wife to your Syl- 
vania dealer’s. The Sylvania Spring Styling Pageant’s in 
full bloom. See the wide choice in Sylvania’s Spring Col- 
lection. Enter the Sweepstakes. No purchase required. 
You could win the $20,000 room of your dreams deco- 
rated by a famous interior designer and a Sylvania Home 
Entertainment Center of your choice. Or win one of 1000 
other prizes. A beautiful thought. 





Color TV-Stereo: Spanish Provincial with 

gliding doors. Model 25HC168. Crafted in Oak veneers and 
select solids. Sylvania’s largest rectangular color 

picture tube has 295 sq. in. viewable picture area. 
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The Fine Art of Grantsmanship 

On most U.S. campuses these days, 
grantsmanship—the fine art of picking 
off research funds—is almost as impor- 
tant to professorial prestige as the abili- 
ty to teach or carry out the research 
Once a grant is landed. The competition 
is keen and the potential prizes are well 
worth the effort: the Federal Govern- 
ment and private foundations annually 
present the nation’s universities with a 
$5 billion bonanza in research money. 

To be sure, tough screening and ac- 
counting procedures help make certain 
that the bonanza is not a boondoggle; 
both the givers and the receivers of 
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“MY PROJECT, BOILED DOWN TO ITS ESSENTIALS, IS SIMPLY THIS, SIR. 
| WANT TO DETERMINE, ONCE AND FOR ALL, WHETHER THERE IS ANY 
TRUTH IN THE COMMON BELIEF THAT MONEY CAN’T BUY HAPPINESS.” 


grants rightly insist that money invested 
in research has paid off a hundredfold in 
scholarly discoveries. Nonetheless, some 
educators are beginning to wonder 
about the impact of all that easy-come 
money on the universities. Salary, pres- 
tige and promotion depend upon a schol- 
ar’s ability to probe and publish—which 
in turn often depends upon his ability 
to unearth research grants. “You need 
the federal loot to do the research to 
do the book to get the loot,” says Ste- 
phen Trachtenberg, an assistant to U.S. 
Education Commissioner Harold Howe. 
“Research aid comes too easily to the 
researchers,” adds Engineering Science 
Professor Samuel Silver of Berkeley’s 
Space Sciences Laboratory. “We’ve 
come to expect it as our due.” 

The Golden Touch. The first step in 
mastering grantsmanship is picking a 
field that the grant givers consider hot. 
“I’ve developed the golden touch,” ad- 
mits a former Justice Department con- 
sultant now on the University of Mis- 
sissippi faculty. “I can get $100,000 
with half an hour on the phone to Wash- 
ington—I can get rich fighting poverty.” 
Studies of water and air pollution are 


also big this year, as is any application 


a 
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of computers to human affairs (at Stan- 
ford alone there are seven major proj- 
ects in computer-assisted teaching). 
There is always plenty of money avail- 
able from almost any foundation for 
cardiac disease and cancer research. 
Although the social sciences get less 
than 3% of federal research money, 
psychological studies are beginning to 
get more help. 

Too often, “scholars go where the 
money is,” says University of Chicago 
Sociologist Philip Hauser. What this 
means, explains Theodore Sizer, dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, is that “researchers are not asking 
the right questions—they are taking the 
questions that are easier to research.” 


Scholars often frame their grant propos- 
als broadly enough to blanket their real 
research interests. The sociologist in- 
terested in youth gangs, for example, is 
more likely to get money for a study of 
slum neighborhoods. Conversely, a biol- 
ogist who merely wanted to find out 
whether a high-protein fish flour was 
unsafe for human consumption landed a 
grant by emphasizing that he wanted to 
know if the flour would induce cancer. 

Awards for Writing. Writing a pro- 
posal is also an art. Some grants, argues 
Lewis Yablonsky, a sociology professor 
at California’s San Fernando Valley 
State College, are really awards for ex- 
cellence in writing. It is “a form of se- 
duction—you must titillate them to give 
the money,” says Barry Winograd, a 
grad student at Cal’s Santa Barbara 
campus. He advises that “somewhat 
vague phrasing” pays off, along with a 
tactful reference to omissions in previ- 
ous research. 

Seductive writing sometimes seems to 
sell projects whose utility is not easily 
apparent. The Government gave one 
school $50,000 to film the mating dance 
of the Amazon butterfly, while other 
researchers received a grant to study 





the rectal temperature of hibernating 
bears. A team of engineers at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota got $250,000 from 
the Government to devise an ideal “ex- 
perimental city.” The only trouble with 
this otherwise worthy project: no full- 
time social scientist was involved in 
the study. 

No Time to Contemplate. Scholars 
tend to consider their research a prod- 
uct to be sold to the highest bidder—al- 
though trying out the same project on 
different grant givers must be done with 
some care. “If a foundation thinks that 
you've got a 10% chance of getting the 
funds from someone else, they're not 
going to give you the money,” explains 
one Harvard Ph.D. candidate. For some 
professors, the pursuit of project money 
is almost a full-time career in itself. 
“There is a kind of hustle here, like in 
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“AS LONG AS YOU’RE UP, GET ME A GRANT.” 


the business world,” contends John 
Hodges, a British-born Harvard gradu- 
ate student in the history of science, 
“and sometimes intellectual contempla- 
tion is fitted in between phone calls to 
Washington.” Harvard Graduate Student 
Steve Barney claims that grants are used 
“as a bonus for the faculty—like an ex- 
pense account in business,” cites travel 
grants to libraries, despite the availabili- 
ty of microfilmed copies. 

Effective grantsmanship feeds on it- 
self. “When you are doing good re- 
search, you attract talented people,” 
says Ohio Researcher John B. Galipault. 
“You become known as a swinger, and 
good graduate students want to work 
for you—then you have to keep them 
challenged.” Once a school has the man- 
power and equipment, the next grant 
comes easier. “The rich are getting rich- 
er and the poor are going nowhere,” says 
Berkeley’s Silver. 

If there is any victim in grantsman- 
ship, it is not the Government or the 
foundations but the undergraduate stu- 
dent. To the professor tied up in the pur- 
suit of research funds, teaching may 
seem like an unpleasant interruption in 
his real career. One U.C.L.A. physicist, 


an 


for example, contends that “a professor 
who gets three or four men through to 
their Ph.D. via research is achieving far 
more than he can by lecturing to a hun- 
dred freshmen all year.” The nation’s 
1.5 million freshmen are not likely 
to agree—until they, too, some day need 
a grant. 


An Act of Involvement 


When successful Ivy League adminis- 
trators change jobs, they usually move 
on and up into government or business 
rather than back down into the world of 
small liberal arts schools. Last week 
Harvard College’s highly popular Dean 
John Usher Monro, 54, announced that 
he will give up his post this summer to 
become director of freshman studies at 
Alabama’s tiny (1,000 students), all- 
Negro Miles College (Time, Nov. 8, 
1963). Among his duties will be direct- 
ing workshops to help prospective stu- 
dents overcome high school deficiencies 
and revamping the freshman curricu- 
lum. “If you do the job right in the 
freshman year, you put pressure on the 
whole college,” he explains. His suc- 
cessor will be Fred L. Glimp, 41, who 
has been Harvard dean of admissions 
since 1960. 

Monro’s new job is in keeping with 
his longtime interests at Harvard. As 
director of financial aid there, he ac- 
tively recruited Negro students in the 
early “50s, broadened the college’s en- 
rollment by promoting more scholar- 
ships based on need, organizing part- 
time student jobs and instituting no- 
interest loans. Promoted to dean in 
1958, Monro was well liked by the stu- 
dents, despite his 1963 public complaint 
that “wild parties” and “sexual inter- 
course” were commonplace in the Har- 
vard dorms. He later conceded that he 
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HARVARD’S MONRO 
Paying life’s dues. 
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had overstated the problem and allowed 
that “a degree of companionship is very 
important in a large impersonal college.” 
Monro also designed Harvard’s fresh- 
man seminars, served as an effective 
middle man between students and other 
top administrators. Modest but out- 
spoken, he upgraded the vaguely defined 
deanship to make it one of Harvard’s 
most influential offices. 

Morro will take an undisclosed cut in 
salary at Miles, but he insists that he 
does not consider the shift any kind of 
personal sacrifice. He has helped advise 
Miles on its problems since 1963, be- 
coming increasingly involved in_ its 
struggles to survive and grow. “By the 
act of involvement,” says Monro, “each 
individual begins the lifelong process 
of paying his own dues, being a member 
in good standing of the society that sus- 
tains him.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Price of Mathophobia 

Johnny doesn’t add very well. Ac- 
cording to results of a major survey of 
math instruction in twelve nations* re- 
leased last week, the U.S. is startlingly 
remiss in teaching its children how to 
add, subtract or solve calculus prob- 
lems. Despite U.S. prestige as the 
world’s leading technological power, 
American 13-year-olds ranked a low 
eleventh in their understanding of math 
—outscoring only children from Swe- 
den, and lagging well behind those from 
Japan. 

The math study, conducted by the 
International Project for the Evaluation 
of Educational Achievement with the 
help of UNESCO, was easily the most 
massive comparative study of schools 
ever undertaken. The researchers, who 
included a five-man U.S. team headed 
by Education Professor Benjamin 
Bloom of the University of Chicago, 
carefully framed questions so that they 
would not favor the students of any one 
nation. The tests were given to 132,775 
students in 5,348 schools during 1964. 

Critical Index. The main testing was 
done among 13-year-olds, since this is 
the age at which the twelve nations 
still have most of their children in aca- 
demic schools (after this age, some 
channel many of their students into vo- 
cational training). The results show a 
startling gap between Japan and the 
U.S. Japan placed 76% of its 13- 
year-olds in the upper half of interna- 
tional testing, compared with 43% in 
the U.S. A strong 31% of the Japa- 
nese ranked in the upper tenth per- 
centile, compared with only 4% of the 
Americans. The top tenth, claim the 
researchers, is “a very critical index, 
since it is likely to be the source of 
national mathematics and science tal- 
ent.” Students in their last year of 


* Australia, Belgium, England, Finland, 
France, Israel, Japan, The Netherlands, Scot- 
land, Sweden, the U.S., West Germany. 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN JAPAN 
Conviction undermined. 


secondary school also were tested: the 
U.S. finished at the very bottom, while 
Japan was near the top. 

The tests also undermined the con- 
viction of American education that bet- 
ter teaching lies in smaller classes. The 
average class size for 13-year-olds in 
Japan is 41, compared with 29 in the 
U.S. Family background was found to 
be a major influence on test scores, but 
Japan is so far ahead of the U.S. that 
even the sons of unskilled workers 
scored higher than U.S. children whose 
fathers are college-trained professionals. 

Accurate Rating. The researchers did 
not offer any conclusive explanation 
why some nations performed better than 
others. But one clue seems to be that 
students who showed greater interest 
performed better. U.S. students indicat- 
ed a more negative attitude toward 
math than most others: the Japanese 
were the most positive. “Americans,” 
contends M.I.T.’s curriculum reformer, 
Dr. Jerrold Zacharias, “have matho- 
phobia.” They are “scared to death” 
of math, he says, because most teachers 
are afraid of it themselves and fail “to 
make it exciting.” 

U.S. experts on mathematics teach- 
ing admit that the survey is an accu- 
rate rating of American nonproficiency. 
James Gates, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics, candidly concedes that “our 
teachers—particularly those in elemen- 
tary schools—are not well prepared to 
teach mathematics.” Professor Richard 
D. Schafer, deputy head of M.I.T.’s. 
math department, blames the teachers’ 
colleges. “Instead of being taught math,” 
he says, “the new teachers are taught 
how to stand in front of a class.” Har- 
vard Mathematics Chairman Andrew 
M. Gleason sees a need for the spread 
of “new math” to more schools, The 
survey showed that students in such 
classes performed better than those 
who took traditional forms of math 
instruction. 
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RAND MSNALLY 


The hunt for beauty 


Fe ae beginning, man has sought to add beauty as well as utility to the works of his hands. This 
spirit is still honored at Rand McNally. We try to take the extra care that makes printing and bind- 


pd a eat as well as a business. We use our modern equipment to make handsome books contain- 
ing faithful reproductions — whether the subject is technology or art. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOK MANUFACTURERS, MAPMAKERS 
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Bison carved on reindeer horn, old stone age, La Madeleine, Southwestern France 
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There’s never been a time when companies were 
so eager for us to find them good people. Our file 
of available positions has never been greater .. . 
jocally and nationally. If you aren’t getting ahead 
fast enough, give one of our more than 275 c 
offices a call. We’re in the white pages. jd 
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a Eaton & Howard offers you three 
mutual funds, each with a specific 
investment goal. See your invest- 
ment dealer or send for prospectus 
and current report. 


STOCK FUND for 


growth of principal and income. 
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THE THEATER 





A Pebble of Innocence 


Hamp, by John Wilson. The idea of 
trial is one of the touchstones of drama. 
In some sense, Oedipus and Antigone, 
Hamlet and Macbeth are all on trial for 
their lives and are tested by the ordeal 
of life. Hamp is not even remotely a 
protagonist on this grand tragic scale: 
a World War I private from the British 
North Country, he has deserted in bat- 
tle and is to stand court-martial. But 
in catching a mirror image of existence 
in the features of a frightened boy, 
Playwright Wilson raises questions that 
have disturbed and puzzled men since 
war began. 

The lawyer-lieutenant (Michael Lip- 
ton) chosen to defend Hamp is aloof, 
yet earnest, and thoroughly determined 
to help him. But Hamp (Robert Salvio) 
is hard to help precisely because he is 
a simple soul of truth, a pebble of inno- 
cence without a tongue-wag of self- 
protective deviousness in his nature. He 
ran away, he tells his lawyer and the 
court, because one day the mud-and- 
blood bath of battle got to be too much 
for him. He doesn’t have the foggiest 
idea if he ever intended coming back to 
his outfit. All he knows is that he des- 
perately wanted to go home. It is an 
affecting, truthful defense, but the law 
gives Hamp’s military judges no option; 
he dies before a firing squad. 

Based on a novel by J. L. Hodson 
that Director Joseph Losey two years 
ago turned into a stirring film called 
King and Country (Time, Oct. 1, 
1965), Hamp, in this off-Broadway 
production, derives its tension and 
strength from a conflict between two 
goods, not between good and evil. Duty 
and discipline are obviously good and 
necessary in wartime, when communal 
responsibility is essential. On the other 
hand, mercy shown is also good, and 
morally imperative; none is shown to 
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SALVIO IN “HAMP” 
Two goods. 


Hamp. As he says, softly and pitiably, 
“It were only the first time, sir.” Here 
the playwright opens the play to the 
book of life itself. Life is always “only 
the first time” for every man, and, for 
all its late and early joys, he pays with a 
hundred trials and a hundred deaths. 
Hamp’s death is a metaphor, not only 
for death in war but for death in the 
undeclared war of life. 





JOHNSON & HINNANT IN “BROWN” 
Small Peanuts. 


Good Grief 


You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown. 
The U.S. comic strip has often mim- 
icked and miniaturized the battle of the 
sexes. In Bringing Up Father, the ex- 
plosively frustrated, cigar-chewing Jiggs 
is tamed by the shrew Maggie. In 
Blondie, the hapless, incompetent Dag- 
wood is forever being put to rights by 
his cool, frizzy-haired wife. In Peanuts, 
Charles M. Schulz defined and some- 
what disguised the process by finally re- 
ducing the American male to his sup- 
posedly intrinsic childishness. 

The fashionable switch of Peanuts is 
that good ole Charlie Brown and his 
friends speak the sophisticated baby 
babble of the age—popularized psy- 
chology. Charlie (Gary Burghoff) has a 
way of putting himself down before the 
world does, a sly self-pitying form of 
one-upmanship. His shrew is Lucy 
(Reva Rose)—crabby and domineering; 
another is fussbudget Patty (Karen 
Johnson). His soul mate is Snoopy (Bill 
Hinnant), the dog who lies atop the dog- 
house that Charlie is always in. 

Lifted off the newspaper page and on 
to an off-Broadway stage the boys and 
girls of Peanuts are only tepidly amus- 
ing. The show consists of skits and tag 
lines from the cartoon series, a revue 
never more than thimble full. Like 
Punch and Judy, the characters cannot 
grow, but merely repeat themselves. 
There is always something affected 
about grown men and women pretend- 
ing to be children and dogs, but this 
cast manages it with a minimum of an- 
noyance. Peanuts is for devout fans, 
yes; for theater fun-seekers, no. 
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Federal-Mogul Corp. General Offices, Southfield, Mich. Architect: Giffels & Rossetti, Inc., Detroit. 


PPG makes sunglasses for buildings: 
Windows that increase comfort, reduce costs. 


Special new glasses from PPG make windows that 
are even better than wearing sunglasses. These 
environmental control glasses reduce glare and 
keep buildings warmer in winter, cooler in 
summer. And they cut heating and air condition- 
ing costs. 

. We call this Glass Conditioning.* 

There’s a PPG Glass Conditioning product for 
every exposure of every building in any climate. 





We make one glass that insulates like a brick wall 
a foot thick. 

If you’re making building decisions, ask your 
architect to contact a PPG Architectural Repre- 
sentative. He can help make your building a better 
investment. Or write: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 
PPG makes the glass that makes the difference. 


#GLASS CONDITIONING IS A PPG SERVICE MARK 

















lf General Electric made | 
roses instead of mercury lamps, 
they’d be six inches across, 
bloom for three months and 
have no thorns. 


In the business of business lighting, there’s no 

market for thorns. Nobody wants to get stuck with 
~ second-best value. 

| Take mercury lamps. (Workhorse lamps for factory, 
street and floodlighting. ) We’ve been building better value 
into mercury lamps since we made our first one in the 
1930's. The price is only one- -third of what it was 20 years 
ago, measured in today’s dollars, yet light output is 50% 
higher and life 16 times longer. 

We've improved their shape. We’ve made the internal 
structure with less metal; it’s rugged, long-lasting, 
fully guaranteed, and light output isn’t absorbed by the 
lamp itself. No one makes a brighter mercury lamp or one 
that exceeds General Electric’s 24,000 hours of rated life. 
: And we’re still making improvements. We’ve builta 
50-watt lamp that'gives you mercury benefits in a new, 
compact size. We've used a rare-earth phosphor fh our new 
De Luxe White lamps to create the first mercury light that 
lets people (and products) really look good. Now you can 
use mercury lamps in areas where color rendition is as 
important as economical operation. 

If you’re a stickler for value, call your GE Large Lamp 
agent or write General Electric, Dept. C-704, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44112. We're as thorough with all our lamps 
as we are with our mercury line. Whatever 
your lighting problem is, we think we'll 
come up smelling like a rose. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Large Lamp Department 








The new G e Luxe White 
Mercury lamp provides better 
color rendition than standard 
cool white fluorescents. 


| Meet the brandy 
| that leads two lives. 





Great as The Christian Brothers Brandy is all by itself (smooth, full-flavored, 


yet light) it’s also a great mixer. A real party-goer. vy Free Brandy oe 
Be flexible. Experiment. Try The Christian Brothers Brandy in a tall glass with Whiter The Cho 
water or your favorite mixer. Or on the rocks. Or in a sour. Or a Manhattan. Ora puis Dept. Z, 1255 Post Street, 


San Francisco, Calif. 94109 
80 Proof. Sole Distributor: 
& Fromm and Sichel, Inc., 
5S San Francisco, 
California 







Now you may even go all out and give a brandy cocktail party. After 
all, so many people have made The Christian Brothers Brandy their 
all-around drink that it is the largest-selling brandy in America. 


The Christian Brothers Brandy: No.1 in America. 








MEDICINE 


DRUGS 

Limits on Children’s Aspirin 

_ The world’s most useful drug is as- 
pirin, and it is remarkably safe for 
most adults. But each year, almost 150 
U.S. children die of aspirin poisoning, 
and more have to be rushed to a hos- 
pital to have their stomachs pumped 
out. For in the young, aspirin dosage is 
a matter of hair-trigger sensitivity. 

_ The U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has decided that, effective June 1, 
children’s aspirin must be packaged 
with not more than 36 tablets to a bot- 
tle, each tablet of not more than 14- 
grain strength, or one-fourth the poten- 
cy of the conventional tablet for adults. 
The FDA’s Dr. Basil G. Delta figures 
that one grain of aspirin per pound of 
body weight is the danger threshold. So, 


BURTON BERINSKY 


REACHING INTO MEDICINE CABINET 
Danger in a grain per pound. 


if a five-year-old weighing the average 
45 Ibs. for his age gobbled a whole 45- 
grain bottle of the future children’s as- 
pirin, he would be sick, but would al- 
most certainly recover. For a smaller 
child the results could be more serious. 
Some FDA advisers would like to see 
the number of tablets in a bottle re- 
duced still further. 

The FDA wishes that manufacturers 


‘would stop selling candy-flavored aspi- 


rin, because this makes it more dan- 
gerous to children. But the FDA has not 
yet seen fit to issue a ruling on that. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Trillion-to-One Chance 

The odds against giving birth to twins 
are 80 to 1, against triplets 6,400 to 1, 
against quadruplets 512,000 to 1 and 
against quintuplets 40,960,000 to 1. 
Last week in Mexico City, Mrs. Maria 
Teresa Lépez de Septlveda, 21, wife of 
a social security clerk and mother of 
a two-year-old son, produced the 
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20,971,520,000,000-to-1 chance: octu- 
plets, four boys and four girls. The ba- 
bies, weighing about 194 oz. each, were 
two months premature, and all died 
within hours. It was only the third time 
in this century that octuplets have been 
reported (the others: 1921 in Mexico, 
1934 in China) and the first time such 
a birth has been confirmed. As for those 
fertility pills doctors suspect of contrib- 
uting to the recent rise in multiple 
births, Mrs. Septlveda had never even 
heard of them. But she had been taking 
birth-control pills until eight months be- 
fore conceiving her octuplets. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
Out, Red Spot 


The Federal Government last week 
declared its determination to eradicate 
measles from the U.S. in 1967. Up the 
chain of command from Surgeon Gen- 
eral William H. Stewart of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service to President Johnson 
went the word: from 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 children aged one to seven will 
be vaccinated this year, largely with the 
aid of federal funds funneled through 
42 state and 61 city-county programs. 

The Government’s ambitious plans 
apply only to the common “seven-day” 
measles, or rubeola—not to be confused 
with the three-day “German” measles 
or rubella, for which a vaccine has not 
yet been perfected. Though rubella ear- 
ly in pregnancy has gained an evil repu- 
tation as a killer and crippler of the un- 
born, it is otherwise a mild and almost 
harmless infection. Not so with common 
measles. “Of all the childhood diseases 
that remain,” says Dr. H. Bruce Dull of 
the National Communicable Disease 
Center, “measles is the one with the 
most risk.” 

No Reservoirs. Perhaps because mea- 
sles always seemed to be an unavoidable 
part of childhood, it has not loomed as 
threatening as other diseases, and its 
characteristic red spots have long been 
the butt of comic-strip jokes.* There 
were almost 4,000,000 cases a year in 
pre-vaccine days. In more than 500,000 
of the annual cases, according to Dr. 
Dull, there were complications such as 
middle-ear infections; in 4,000 cases, 
there was encephalitis often with re- 
sulting mental retardation, deafness or 
blindness. In 400 to 500 cases, the 
disease ended in death. 

Though the disease fighters were 
hampered by the public’s unconcern, 
they were helped by some characteris- 
tics of the measles virus. There is only 
one type, as against three for polio. One 
shot of vaccine made from live but at- 
tenuated virus confers lifelong immuni- 
ty. And the wild virus has no reservoir, 
like that of rabies in animals or polio in 
sewage. It lives only in man. Wipe it out 


* Cartoonist Charles Schulz has now reversed 
the field and devoted a set of six Peanuts 
strips to promoting the measles vaccination 
drive. 


in man, and it is wiped out, period— 
except for sporadic outbreaks among 
unvaccinated children, caused by virus 
imported by a traveler. 

Last year vaccination drives in 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Detroit and South Dakota 
paid off handsomely. New Hampshire 
has not had a single case since Septem- 
ber. Elsewhere there have been scat- 
tered cases but no epidemics. In all, 
more than 18 million doses of vaccine 
have been injected, most of them with 
the needle, by physicians in private 
practice. In mass campaigns, where 50 
or more children can be vaccinated at 
once, it is more economical, as well as 
better psychology, to use an air gun that 
gives a shot so fast that it’s all over be- 
fore most kids start to howl. 

Two-Thirds Majority. The vaccina- 
tors’ targets this year will be some 
4,000,000 babies, plus 4,000,000 chil- 
dren in first and second grades who have 
so far escaped the needle, and about 2,- 
000,000 in kindergarten, nursery and 
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GETTING MEASLES SHOT WITH AIR GUN 
Help from the virus itself. 


Sunday schools. These are not all the 
susceptible children. But it is not neces- 
sary to inoculate every child to end epi- 
demics. Explains Dr. Dull: When two- 
thirds or more of the children in any 
community are immune, through hay- 
ing had either the disease or vaccina- 
tion, the measles virus simply dies out. 

Nationwide, the N.C.D.C.’s_ figures 
show only about one-third as many 
measles cases so far in the current dis- 
ease year as at this time a year ago. 
That is a good start. “It’s unprecedented 
in the history of preventive medicine to 
try to eradicate an entire disease in one 
year,” says Dr. Dull, “but there is good 
reason to believe it can be done.” 


NUTRITION 
Protein for Everybody 


Half of the world’s people are under- 
nourished, and their most crippling de- 
ficiency is in protein, the basic build- 
ing block of the human body. Its lack 
causes mental retardation, stunted 
growth, early death. Now U.S. industry 
and Government scientists have devel- 
oped an inexpensive food supplement 
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Quaker 
your car_to keep it 
running young 


The secret of youth for your car's engine is simple. Keep it on a diet 
of Quaker State Motor Oil. It keeps your car on the road and out of 
the repair shop. Made only from 100% Pure Pennsylvania—the 
world’s most costly crude oil. It’s your best engine life preserver. 





QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 








TEACHERS: TIME HAS A SPECIAL SERVICE FOR 
CLASSROOMS — THE TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Discover for yourself how TIME and its Edu- 
cation Program can help meet your classroom 
needs—if you teach social studies, English or 
journalism in high school or college. Over 5000 
teachers use this exciting Program every year. 
Each month, enrolled classes receive, free of | 
charge, specially prepared teaching aids—maps, | 
charts, news guides, reprints or booklets—and test- 
ing materials. TIME plus these teaching aids and 
tests make up a comprehensive and stimulating 
program designed to help bring today’s world into 
sharper focus in the classroom. For more informa- 
tion write TIME Education Program, Time & Life 











Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 10020. 
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rich in protein. It is a “flour” made by 
grinding up whole fish, and Interior 
Secretary’ Stewart Udall reports that it 
can restore balance to the diet at a 
daily cost of only half a cent per per- 
son. U.S. fisheries alone, he adds, can 
produce enough of the raw material to 
meet the needs of 300 million people. 

Approval of the fish flour by the Food 
and Drug Administration marked the 
end of a long struggle within the Gov- 
ernment. Illinois’ VioBin Corp. has been 
exporting fish flour since 1955, and in 
1961 the company sought FDA approval 
for U.S. distribution. Though VioBin 
expected only a modest market in the 
U.S., where protein-deficient diets are 
not a major problem, U.S. approval 
promised to help convince countless 
purchasers overseas. But the FDA then 
ruled that no matter how well it might 
be sterilized in processing, the light tan 
powder must be considered “adulterat- 
ed and filthy” because it included every 
part of the fish—head, tail, guts and all. 
The Interior Department set up its own 
experimental processing plant and in- 
voked the aid of the nation’s top scien- 
tists to overcome the FDA’s objection. 

Odorless & Tasteless. The upshot of 
five years of research was a series of 
compromises. According to the latest 
FDA ruling, the only fish that may be 
used are hake* and related species. They 
must be iced as soon as caught, like all 
other fish for human consumption. In 
processing, though the whole fish is 
used, some bone is removed to keep 
the fluoride content below 100 parts per 
million. The final flour of “FPC” (fish 
protein concentrate) must contain 75% 
protein and practically no fat. 

As now processed, fish flour is vir- 
tually odorless and tasteless, and Inte- 
rior Department researchers report that 
it blends well in soups, noodles, gravy, 
bread—even cookies and milk shakes. 
Even so, FDA Commissioner James L. 
Goddard insists that the individual con- 
sumer must be free to determine for 
himself whether he wants this new 
product in his diet. Sale in the U.S. will 
be permitted only in 1-lb. packages, 
which is expected to make it too com- 
plicated and expensive for food manu- 
facturers to use. The ban on bulk dis- 
tribution will not apply to exports. 

The most enthusiastic endorsement 
of FPC came last week from Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey, speaking as 
chairman of a new national council on 
marine resources. He called the devel- 
opment of fish flour “a tremendous 
breakthrough in the war on hunger,” 
and added: “It may be the greatest 
boon to mankind in helping to give 
him a sound body and a sound mind 
since, I guess, the beginning of time.” 
To spread the wealth of fish flour, the 
U.S. will help three protein-starved na- 
tions, as yet unnamed, to set up pilot 
plants for its production. 


* A rather dry-tasting, bony fish, seldom 
found in U.S. markets but esteemed in some 
other countries, including Russia. 
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No time for mistakes! 


You can Surecheck your answers on every Marchant Calculator made. 


Your job is important. You can’t afford mistakes. 
So every Marchant calculator lets you Surecheck your 
answers. 


another registers the factors on a bright electronic screen. 
You can Surecheck your answer just by looking. No 
wasted time, no unnecessary worry. If you've 


No need to re-enter and re-work problems to 
be sure you're right. Every Marchant shows you 
the answer and step-by-step how you got there. 

One Marchant prints out every mathematical 
operation on easy-to-read white paper tape. 
Others show problem parts on legible dials. Still 


entered the right numbers, you've got the right 
answer. 

Which of the Marchant calculators is right for 
you? Your Marchant representative will be glad 
to show you them all. Call him today for an on- 
the-job demonstration, without obligation. 


Marchant®makes you a better calculator 


SCM Corporation, 410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Offices in Canada and major cities throughout the world. 
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FOSS & ROSTROPOVICH REHEARSING 
Plus a darned good D-pflat. 


NEW WORKS 
Pfthonk! 


Like many contemporary composers, 
America’s Lukas Foss, 44, has been ex- 
perimenting lately with new sounds. At 
Manhattan’s Carnegie Hall last week, 
Foss conducted the London Symphony 
Orchestra, with Soloist Mstislav Rostro- 
povich, in the world premiére of his 
Concert (not, inexplicably, concerto) 
for Cello and Orchestra. There were no 
really new sounds in the piece—just old 
sounds, such as blatt, splatt and pflat. 

The first movement had the cellist 
manfully circling around for three min- 
utes trying to find D-flat. Soon, from 
loudspeakers came a cadenza recorded 
earlier by Rostropovich, who then 
played a whining, arhythmic duet with 
himself. During one dramatic silence, a 
massive pffhonk! bounced through the 
hall; it sounded like somebody blowing 
his nose. That’s just what it was, and a 
good note it was, too—D-flat, in fact. 

“Bravo!” cried a reckless woman aft- 
er the first movement. To this, others in 
the audience responded in divided fash- 
ion: half boos, half hisses. A few avant- 
gardists countered with applause. More 
boos. “Bravo!” insisted the woman. 

Undaunted by a few walkouts, Foss 
and Rostropovich clattered on for two 
more movements, straining the limits of 
the instruments, desperately avoiding 
melody and rhythm, grinding and groan- 
ing till they were spent. True, the ap- 
plause at the end was louder than the 
boos, but much of that could have been 
a tribute to Rostropovich’s bravery rath- 
er than Foss’s. 

Turning to a glum little boy, one 
woman asked: “Well, what did you 
think of it?” Replied he: “Sounded to 
me like a lot of notes but not much mu- 
sic.” “Well,” said the woman, gathering 
her furs in a huff, “sounded to me as if 
all the bathroom plumbing went wrong!” 
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COMPOSERS 


Apostle of the Mother Tongue 

As a boy in the dreary village of 
Galanta, Hungary, Composer Zoltan 
Kodaly haunted the local railroad sta- 
tion, watching the come-and-go of peas- 
ants lustily singing their folk songs. “I 
would stand open-mouthed,” he once 
recalled, “listening to the music die 
away as the train bore them off. But 
even then it always seemed to me that 
a thread of melody remained trembling 
in the air.” For Kodaly, who died last 
week of a heart attack at 84, those 
simple melodies became the wellspring 
of a creative life that enriched the mu- 
sic of Hungary and the world. 

When Kodaly entered the Budapest 
Conservatory as a young, sandaled Bo- 
hemian, he was appalled at the tyran- 
nical influence of the German profes- 
sors who, he snorted, “couldn’t even 
speak Hungarian.” Determined to de- 
velop “the natural mother tongue of 
every Hungarian composer,” he teamed 
with another ardent nationalist, Béla 
Bartok, and armed with primitive Edi- 
son recording machines, roamed the 
Magyar countryside and collected 12,- 
000 folk songs. 

New Language. By melding the 
sprightly vigor and natural speech 
rhythms of the folk melodies with tradi- 
tional harmonies, Kodaly and Bart6k 
forged a new, distinctly Hungarian mu- 
sical language. The works of Bartok, al- 
ways the more inventive and adventure- 
some, became increasingly dissonant 
and experimental. Kodaly’s music was 
more a paean to peasant simplicity— 
edges blunted, the passion sometimes 
prettified, but always stimulating in its 
warmth, clarity and soaring lyricism. 

Bartok left Hungary and eventually 
died in New York City in 1945, His work 
was neglected during his lifetime, but 
the compositions—notably his six quar- 


tets, the violin concerto, and Concerto 
for Orchestra—are now deservedly 
regarded as masterworks of the century. 

Kodaly, darkly warning of the dan- 
gers of experimentation, never strayed 
from his roots, disdained writing for 
“the well-trained and elite” in favor of 
reaching “the simple man who can un- 
derstand by direct feeling without learn- 
ing music.” A steady but not prolific 
composer, he excelled more at vocal 
than orchestral music, and pieces like 
the suite from his bright, good-humored 
opera Hary Janos became concert-hall 
staples. His life’s output was remarkable 
for its uniform excellence; his unabash- 
edly melodic First Symphony, for ex- 
ample, written when he was 79, evokes 
the same atmosphere of Transylvanian 
winterscapes and shepherd’s watch fires 
on the puszta as his earlier works. 

Endless Stream. In the past 15 years 
or so, he had set out to raise “my peo- 
ple’s musical education.” He preached 
against the “highbrow poses” of music 
teachers who, with their force-feeding 
methods, “inculcate hatred of music 
instead of love.” His *revolutionary 
techniques for teaching music—using 
singing, games and pictures—were in- 
troduced in 108 elementary schools in 
Hungary and widely copied in the U.S. 
and elsewhere (TIME, Aug. 26). 

In 1959, after the death of his first 
wife, who was 18 years his senior, he 
married a comely blonde music stu- 
dent, Sarolta, who was 56 years his 
junior. She acted as intermediary and 
hostess for Kodaly who, as the dean 
of European composers and Hungary’s 
most revered citizen, received an end- 
less stream of visitors in his Budapest 
apartment during his last years. A shy, 
slight, spade-bearded man with the face 
of an El Greco apostle, he admonished 
people to “go to the peasants. Hear 
them sing. You can’t learn from mu- 
sical scores only.” 
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KODALY IN 1961 
At home in the roots. 
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Yet you use 26% of the world’s soap. 


There must be a Hooker somewhere. 


There is—in sheer U.S. capacity. 
Hooker alone shipped some 4,000 
rail cars of soap and detergent 
chemicals last year. 

It’s big volume like this that 
keeps prices low on the hundreds 


of different bars, boxes and bottles 


of personal, laundry and house- 


_ hold cleaners in your supermarket. 


Helping soap people develop the 
many different kinds of soaps and 
detergents, including such items as 
germicidal and deodorant soaps, 
is part of the Chemagination® that 
goes with all Hooker chemicals 
and plastics. Hooker Chemical 
Corporation, 277 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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Wonder what the other car makers are doing this year? 


Making notes, probably. Somehow our ideas keep 
showing up two years later on other makes. Take the 
disappearing windshield wipers you don’t see on that 
sleek 67 Bonneville up there. They’ll be disappearing 
on somebody else’s car any year now. And of course, 
practically everyone’s tried to copy the distinctive 
Pontiac split grille styling. And failed. 

But are we complacent? Hardly. This year we have 
new power plants (big 400 cubic inch V-8s are standard), 





Pontiac Motor Division 


new models (three new wood-styled station wagons, for 
example), new colors (twelve), new options (like stereo 
radio and stereo tape) and a host of new safety features 
like passenger-guard door locks, General Motors’ new 
energy absorbing steering column and a four-way haz- 
ard warning flasher. are 

In fact, if you want to see what other 
car makers will think of next, see your 
Pontiac dealer today. ae 


x Wide-Track Pontiac MARK OF EXCELLENCE 
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AIR SAFETY 


Forecasting Birds 


High-speed aircraft and jet engines 
just cannot cope with birds. In the U.S., 
the annual total of aircraft-bird colli- 
sions now exceeds 1,600, some of them 
resulting in injuries and even fatal 
crashes. The Air Force alone estimates 
that it spends about $5,000,000 per year 
to repair aircraft surfaces battered or 
even pierced by the high-velocity im- 
pact of large fowl; it costs another 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 to repair or 
replace jet engines that have been dam- 
aged by ingested birds. But scientific 
help is on the way for aircraft—as well 
as for the birds, which fare even worse 
in aerial collisions. 

In Canada, where at least five Royal 
Canadian Air Force CF-104 jets have 
been destroyed in the past two years by 
collisions with birds, government-spon- 
sored scientists have devised a new fore- 
casting system that may enable pilots to 
detour around flocks of birds, much as 
they now avoid thunderstorms. With 
the aid of biologists, meteorologists and 
radar experts, Canada’s Associate Com- 
mittee on Bird Hazards to Aircraft last 
year converted the R.C.A.F. base at 
Cold Lake, Alta., into an electronic 
bird-watching station. 

Tail-Wind Fliers. With a Polaroid- 
backed camera set up in front of a 50- 
mile-range radar scanner, the scientists 
shot a succession of twelve-minute time 
exposures, As a result, the bird echoes 
—which normally appear as indistinct 
dots on the radar screen—formed easily 
discernible lines on the film that en- 
abled experts to determine the approx- 
imate density and direction of bird 
concentrations. Meteorologists and bi- 
ologists were then able to predict the 
location of the flock for the following 
few hours and warn pilots of its pres- 





ence. “The predictions are based on 
weather and migration patterns,” ex- 
plains Engineer Malcolm Kuhring, who 
is chairman of the committee. “The 
birds fly with tail winds; they fly the 
pressure patterns.” 

During the 1965 spring- and fall-mi- 
gration periods, the R.C.A.F. forecaster 
at Cold Lake added bird forecasts to 
his regular weather bulletins, predicting 
the bird movements around the clock 
and rating their intensity numerically 
from zero (for clear air) to eight (for a 
dense flock). The forecasts proved to 
be 83% accurate during the spring 
tests, about 70% in the fall—percent- 
ages that would make any conventional 
weatherman justifiably proud. They so 
impressed the local R.C.A.F. flight com- 
mander that he agreed to call off night 
training flights if the bird intensity 
reached a rating of six. 

Bird forecasting has now been estab- 
lished permanently at Cold Lake, and is 
being tried experimentally at bases in 
Toronto and London, Ont. Before long, 
Kuhring hopes, Canada will be equipped 
with a coast-to-coast network of fore- 
cast stations that can follow and pre- 
dict the routes of flocks all the way 
from their nesting grounds in the North 
to the U.S. border, giving aircraft am- 
ple warning of the approach of the 
feathered hazard. 


SPACE 
A Lift from the Lifting Body 


As it reached an altitude of 100 miles 
and a speed of 18,000 m.p.h. off the 
West Coast of the U.S. last week, an 
Atlas rocket opened its clamshell nose 
cone and ejected a 7-ft. object that re- 
sembled a flatiron-shaped speedboat. The 
strange craft was the Air Force SV-SD, 
an experimental forerunner of a larger, 
manned “lifting body” that scientists be- 
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CANADIAN CF-104 DOWNED BY A GOOSE 
Now they’Il play Dodg’ems by radar. 
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WARNING! 
LANGUAGE CHANGES! 
So should your dictionary! 








Old dictionaries cannot give you the 
thousands of new words that have 
entered our language in recent years. 
But the completely new Webster's 
Seventh New Collegiate does: it has 
20,000 new words and new mean- 
ings . . . 130,000 entries. It is the on/y 
desk dictionary based on today’s un- 
abridged authority: Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary. 

Get Webster's Seventh New Colle- 
giate at book, department, or stationery 
stores. $5.75 plain; $6.75 indexed. 

Beware of substitute “Websters”. 
Insist on the genuine 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 
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“After you with TIME!” 
(How long did you have to wait?) 

TIME brand new is TIME at its best. The 
dust kicked up by the latest news hasn't yet 
settled. The forecasts are still far ahead 
of events. 

If you've had to wait for someone to pass 
this copy along, you're probably aware that 
the value, impact and enjoyment of TIME 
are not all coming through a hundred per 
cent. Is it really necessary to keep on this 
makeshift way? 

A suggestion: it’s easy enough 
to make sure of your own copy—delivered 
regularly and promptly. Fill in the form in 
the Letters section of this issue and send it 
to TIME. Get the news firsthand from now on. 
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— costs you nothing until you use it. 
But what a confident feeling to know 
it’s there, because it lets you write 
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You get $500 of guaranteed checks 
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lieve will be equally at home in space 
and in the atmosphere. 

Independently launched into orbit by 
a rocket or carried aloft in a mother 
spacecraft, lifting bodies will be maneu- 
vered in space with thrusters, much like 
conventional spacecraft. After they en- 
ter the atmosphere, however, the wing- 
less craft will be piloted like gliders to 
land at existing airports, using their 
control flaps to maneuver and deriving 
necessary lift from their aerodynamic 
shape. Thus the re-usable ships could 
probably become the space age’s most 
utilitarian vehicles. 

An astronaut stranded in orbit could 
transfer to a small lifting body stowed 
aboard his disabled spacecraft. Detach- 
ing the space lifeboat (Time, March 
10), he could fire its retrorocket to drop 


U.S.A.F. 





AIR FORCE SV-5D 
Give a man a flatiron he can fly. 


out of orbit, then glide through the 
atmosphere to a convenient airport. 
Larger lifting bodies could ferry men 
and supplies to space stations and per- 
form orbital missions themselves. The 
craft’s ability to maneuver to an airport 
and land safely would eliminate the need 
for the costly 10,000-man_ recovery 
force that now must be deployed for 
each space mission. 

Demonstrating its versatility in last 
week’s test, the SV-5D fired nitrogen jets 
in response to commands radioed from 
the ground, changing its attitude as it 
soared through space over the Pacific. 
Then, as it followed its trajectory back 
into the atmosphere, the craft moved 
its control flaps, turned, and detoured 
500 miles before returning to its original 
course and splashing down in the ocean 
near Kwajalein Island. Though the 
SV-SD sank, and was lost when heavy © 
seas ripped away its flotation gear, its 
otherwise successful flight brought 
closer the day when man can first steer 
it through space. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Tutankhamania 

Paris has Pharaonic fever—all be- 
cause of 45 objects from the tomb of 
Egypt’s boy king, Tutankhamen (circa 
1358 B.C.), which recently , began a 
four-month stay at the Petit Palais. The 
event is hardly news: King Tut’s tomb 
was discovered in 1922. But ever 
since the exhibition opened, Parisians 
waiting to get in have jammed the Ave- 
nue Churchill with serpentine lines five 
bodies thick. 

Such official visitors as 91-year-old 
Konrad Adenauer have had to wait un- 


armrests, that was made to carry Tut on 
his postmortal trip. The room also glows 
with gold objects that surrounded him 
in life: his gold armchair trimmed with 
ebony and ivory, his royal scepters, glit- 
tering earrings and necklaces. 

The “funeral chamber” is hung with 
orange velvet to emphasize the soft 
transparency of huge alabaster jars. A 
small rotunda with illuminated parch- 
ments re-creates the atmosphere of 
paintings on tomb walls. The primeval 
marshes. where, according to Egyptian 
belief, the world began and the dead 
person’s metamorphosis took place, are 
evoked by a wall of papyrus, which in 
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PARISIANS OUTSIDE THE PETIT PALAIS 
Barnum knew how. 


til 10 p.m. for private tours. French 
newspapers and magazines are filled 
with articles on “The Short and Pathetic 
Life of a Persecuted Monarch” and 
“Was King Tut Really a Woman?” 
L’Express depicted De Gaulle as a Phar- 
aoh, and even fashion has been afflicted. 
Two top hairdressers, Alexandre and 
Carita, have created Egyptian coiffures 
and appropriate makeup—blue or black 
lines outlining lips and nostrils, plus 
eyeliner extending halfway round to a 
lady’s ears. 

Mask & Marsh. Although Tut’s burial 
effects have traveled before (34 objects 
toured the U.S. in 1961-62), their Pari- 
sian trip was arranged with unprecedent- 
ed showmanship by that esthetic Bar- 
num, Culture Minister André Malraux. 
After first viewing a roomful of statuary 
entitled “The Theban Cradle of the 
Child King,” the visitor accompanies 
the boy on his twilight journey from 
death and burial to resurrection and fu- 
sion with Osiris, god of the dead. In a 
dimly lit Salle Royale hung with blue 
velvet, glows the gold funeral chair, 
with its big-horned sacred cows for 
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turn gives way to the dramatic climax 
of the show: the great funeral mask 
with its blaze of gold, lapis lazuli, car- 
nelian and turquoise. Altogether, it is 
small wonder that in the first 20 days, 
some 180,000 Frenchmen have fought 
their way through the lines—ironically, 
ignoring the nearby Louvre’s permanent 
display of 4,000 Egyptian objects, which 
attract no more than a few dozen for- 
eign tourists a day. 


PAINTING 


Fulfilling Fear 

In 1933, the aging Emil Nolde be- 
came the only major German expres- 
sionist to join the Nazi Party. Much 
good it did him. For all his Frisian peas- 
ant conservatism, the Nazis soon called 
him a “degenerate” modern artist and 
stripped his works from German mu- 
seums. In 1941, he was forbidden to sell 
his art or even to paint. At 73, Nolde re- 
treated from Berlin to his summer home 
in Seebill, not far from his birthplace 
on the North Sea coast—but he did 
not stop painting. To his diary he re- 


vealed: “I still hold my head high, and 
only to you, my little pictures, do I 
sometimes confide my grief, my tor- 
ment, my contempt.” 

Actually, his lot was not terribly tor- 
mented. Lifelong friends looked after 
him, and local merchants accepted 
paintings in exchange for food. Recalls 
Andreas Hansen, then (as now) mayor 
of tiny Neukirchen and the ranking local 
Nazi: “Every week my wife and I vis- 
ited the Noldes and we chatted. This 
was my inspection. I knew that he 
painted, but I kept my eyes closed.” 

Nonetheless, Nolde lived in fear— 
fear of Allied bombers, fear of hidden 
microphones in his studio and informers 
among his guests. Because he feared the 
telltale stench of turpentine, he gave 
up oils and instead painted some 1,300 
watercolors on small (5-in. to 10-in.) 
pieces of Japanese rice paper that could 
easily be hidden. His wife Ada would 
press them flat with her iron before he 
hid them away in his huge “treasure 
chest.” He called them “unpainted pic- 
tures” because he hoped some day to 
use them as bases for oil paintings. 

Trolls & Hobgoblins. Only a small 
proportion of Nolde’s watercolors had 
been translated to oil before his death 
in 1956 at the age of 88, and the rest 
form a self-sustaining cycle. Some 54 
of the watercolors are currently on dis- 
play at Manhattan’s Knoedler gallery 
(see color opposite). In contrast to 
Nolde’s earlier works, which stress re- 
ligious subjects or Berlin’s raucous caba- 
rets, this rural cycle focuses on ordinary 
workaday existence, together with a 
few of the Nordic trolls and hobgoblins 
native to Schleswig-Holstein. Most of 
the pictures show pairs and groups of 
everyday people. Their dress is shape- 
less, timeless. The light is eerie. Some- 
times Nolde painted the flat Schleswig 
countryside and the powerful sea that 
lurks just beyond its dikes in turbulent 
colors reminiscent of England’s J.M.W. 
Turner. More often, he portrayed the 
country life around him: a patriarch 
with his clan, a farm girl with wind- 
swept hair. 

To Emil Nolde, though, a subject 
was to a painter “as the instrument he 
handles is to the musician.” He said that 
“colors are my notes, which I use to 
form harmonizing or contrasting sounds © 
and chords.” He usually began a water- 
color by working paint onto a wet piece 
of paper with a bit of cotton until the 
colors blended into one another. After 
the colors dried, he would study the 
composition to see what unexpected sub- 
jects it suggested to him, then outline 
them, a practice he referred to as “pas- 
sive painting.” Nolde said that “my best 
pictures always came as a surprise,” and 
the biggest surprise was the pleasure 
that he got from self-exile. His very 
fears seemed to make him all the more 
creative. On Dec. 2, 1941, he wrote: 
“Presently I live with my work in a non- 
selling situation. It is an impractical but 
wonderful condition, which I would like 
to be in all my life.” 
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FOUNDATION SEEBULL ADA AND EMIL NOLDE 


LAUGHING GIRL “SUMMER’S BREEZE” 


EMIL NOLDE’S “MEN & WOMEN” 


TURNERESQUE “SEA IN EVENING LIGHT” 





Now Air Express uses computers 
Bed Ure QU Lee 





We bird-dog them all the way. 


How does it work? Suppose you're expecting a ship- 
ment on one of the big birds. It’s a red-hot rush and 
you want to meet the plane. You tell us. We tell the 
computer. And it gives us all the facts in a flash. Then 
we flash the facts to you. And you know the airline 
your shipment flew out on. The flight number. When 
it left. The time it’s due. 

_ What’s more, should a shipment by some chance 
stray, tracing couldn't be easier. Our new computer 
system, now in key cities and expanding, supplies the 


answers fast. (And should help push our record of 
98% on-time deliveries even higher.) 

What do you pay for all this service? If you ship from 
5 to 50 pounds, it often costs you less than surface 
carrier. And no wonder: Air Express is a joint venture 
of all 39 scheduled airlines and REA Express. Try to 
beat that combination! To check our rates, call your 
local REA Express office. 

Air Express outdelivers them all...anywhere in - 
the U.S.A. 


Air Express 


eae of REA Express 
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RELIGION 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


A Modern Encyclopedia 


‘The first new English-language Cath- 
olic encyclopedia in over half a century 
is a bookmaker’s spectacular. Published 
this week by McGraw-Hill* and edited 
by scholars at the Catholic University 
of America, the New Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia was seven years in preparation, 
took $4,000,000 to produce. It will cost 
$550 to acquire the set-—and may well 
be worth it. The 15 volumes contain 15,- 
350 pages, 7,500 illustrations, 15 million 
words, 17,000 articles ranging from “A 
Cappella” to “Zwinglianism.” 

The new reference work supersedes 
the venerable, outdated Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, published between 1907 and 
1914. The differences between the two 
are a measure of how far the church 
has moved in 50 years. Produced at a 
time when the church was troubled by 
the Modernist heresy, the old encyclo- 
pedia was conservative and defensive in 
tone, highly critical of Protestantism. 
By contrast, many of the 4,800 scholars 
who contributed to the new encyclo- 
pedia are non-Catholics. The managing 
editor, Father John Whalen of Catholic 
U., insists that authors were picked sole- 
ly for their knowledgeability rather than 
for their faith. The article on Jewish 
theological education, for example, was 
written by Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, chan- 
cellor of Jewish Theological Seminary, 
while Editor Erwin Canham of the 
Christian Science Monitor wrote about 
Christian Science. Lutheran Theologian 
Jaroslav Pelikan of Yale served as con- 
sultant for the articles on Protestant- 
ism, which display a new sympathy 
for once-deprecated figures like Calvin 
and Luther. 

Transignification. The New Catholic 
Encyclopedia includes reports on many 
subjects that were ticked off in a sen- 
tence or two in the old edition—contra- 
ception, for example, was barely men- 
tioned in the entry on marriage. The 
new reference book contains an eight- 
column treatise on the subject by Notre 
Dame Law Professor John T. Noonan 
Jr., a member of the pontifical birth- 

control commission. His article, like 
“many others, does not simply reflect tra- 
ditional views. Noonan suggests that the 
church’s position developed in response 
to historical challenges, and can there- 
fore change in the light of new condi- 
tions. The articles on the Eucharist in- 
clude an explanation of the controver- 
-sial new “transignification” theories of 
some Dutch theologians. 
_ One unanswered question is how cur- 
rent can an encyclopedia be in a Ro- 
-man Catholic Church that is in the midst 
‘of continuing turmoil and flux. Father 
Whalen admits the problem and notes 
he 





“* Which in 1965 brought out the Catholic 
clopedia for School and Home in twelve 
mes, intended chiefly for children. 












ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE’S NURSERY SCHOOL 





Much as in a monastery. 


that more than 1,000 entries had to be 
changed as a result of decrees enacted 
by the Second Vatican Council. To stay 
up to date, the editors hope to issue 
periodic supplements similar to those 
put out by the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


CHURCHES 


Laboratory for the Future 

Many Protestant theologians are con- 
vinced that the conventional parish is 
no longer suited to the missionary needs 
of the modern city. But what should 
take its place? One answer is provided 
by Chicago’s Ecumenical Institute—a 
cooperative community of laymen and 
ministers that regards itself as a “re- 
search and training center” for the 
church of the future. 

Founded in 1957, the Ecumenical In- 
stitute now operates out of a former 
Church of the Brethren seminary on 
Chicago’s West § de. It has a resident 
community of 185—105 adults, the rest 
children and teen-agers—who live to- 
gether in apartment buildings belonging 
to the institute. Each couple is given two 
rooms, plus another room for every 
two children. The core of the institute 
is its 20 “permanent members,” mostly 
Protestant clergymen, who have banded 
together into a corporate ministry. The 
rest of the community consists of “in- 
terns,” who spend a year at the institute, 
and “fellows,” who have no definite 
terms of residence. 

Meals in Common. The institute com- 
munity forms a kind of interfaith fam- 
ily monastery, worshiping together, eat- 
ing in common, and pursuing commu- 
nity actions and study projects. While 
most members of the community work 
full time at the institute, several have 
daytime secular jobs. They turn over 
their salaries to the institute, which in 
turn provides them with a living allow- 
ance based on marital status and family 
size. A portion of the funds is set aside 
for the college education. of members’ 


children. There is also a travel fund, 
which enables two couples to travel 
abroad for three months each year. 

Life at the institute revolves around 
a balanced union of work, study and 
prayer. Members of the community are 
involved in trying to improve the Negro 
slum neighborhood. Backed by a $170,- 
000 federal grant, the institute operates 
a nursery school for the benefit of both 
its members and neighborhood families. 
It has also created a club for neighbor- 
hood kids called the Jets and offers legal 
aid to area residents. 

The institute seeks to stimulate crea- 
tive Christian thinking on urban prob- 
lems through weekend seminars that are 
open to ou‘siders. The seminars are 
larded with the institute’s particular jar- 
gon—wmind-set and imaginal education 
are favorite words—and faculty mem- 
bers rely on shock tactics to make lis- 
teners aware of the church’s crisis situ- 
ation. “When are you going to stop 
prettying up the heroes of the church so 
that people will know what kind of men 
they were?” demanded Lay Faculty 
Member Joe Pierce at one seminar. 
“Martin Luther? He was three sheets to 
the wind on German beer a good part 
of the time. John Wesley? You’d be 
sexually frustrated if you had a wife 
like his.” Religious irreverence, insists 
the institute’s dean, Joseph Mathews, 
helps “retool the minds of clergymen” 
to secular realities. 

Since its founding, more than 7,000 
ministers and laymen have attended 
seminars at the institute, while 250 
have shared its life as interns and fel- 
lows. Many of them agree with Mathews 
that the institute is able to “articulate 
the mood, style and pattern of the post- 
modern world view” in ways that con- 
ventional churches cannot. Members of 
the institute, says Pierce, are “guinea 
pigs” who offer themselves in experi- 
ments that seek to discover “what new 
life style and structures are necessary” 
for Christianity’s years ahead. 
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ACTRESSES 


Birds of a Father 
(See Cover) 


Once there was an Englishman named 
Fortunatus Augustus Scudamore. He 
wrote atrocious Victorian melodramas, 
and it served him quite right when in 
1907 his daughter Margaret married an 
actor chap named Roy Redgrave. The 
marriage was a bad show, but before it 
closed in Australia three years later, 


—LIFE 


LYNN IN “BLACK COMEDY” 
Alley Oop on the run. 


Roy and Margaret had inadvertently 
established a simply smashing theatrical 
dynasty. It has flourished in England for 
three decades, but within the last year 
the Redgraves have been recognized on 
both sides of the Atlantic as the first 
family of stage and screen: the nearest 
thing to the Barrymores that the era 
has produced. 

Sir Michael Redgrave, 58, is a trage- 
dian who ranks only a little lower in 
English estimation than Sir John Giel- 
gud and Sir Laurence Olivier. Lady 
Redgrave, who plays as Rachel Kemp- 
son, is accounted a superb supporting 
actress. And over the last year a new 
generation of Redgraves, who might 
well be known as “Michael’s bloody 
marvels,” has spangled the marquees 
with a retina-rocking glitter of new tal- 
ent. Corin, 27, played his first big part 
(Sir Thomas More’s son-in-law) in a 
big picture (A Man for All Seasons) 
and charmed the critics with a witty 
portrait of a political noddy. Lynn, 24, 
hit the top with a gloriously vulgar 
clang in a British film called Georgy 
Girl that left nobody wondering who 
was the most gifted British comedienne 
since Kay Kendall. And Vanessa, 30, 
interrupted an illustrious career on the 
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English stage with two far-out and al- 
most offhand film performances in Mor- 
gan! and Blow-Up that suddenly and 
quite unintentionally projected her be- 
fore millions of moviegoers as the most 
potent image of mystery and allure since 
Greta Garbo made John Gilbert’s eye- 
balls spin like pin wheels. 

Deb & Daffodil. By last week, with 
both Blow-Up and Georgy Girl making 
boffo box office, the wave of acclaim 
had temporarily deposited both Red- 
grave girls in the U.S. Lynn was in 
Manhattan playing a dippy deb and 
bringing down the house night after 
night in the funniest show on Broadway: 
Peter Shaffer’s Black Comedy. Vanessa 
was in Hollywood, playing Queen Guine- 
vere in her first cinemammoth: a $17 
million movie version of Broadway’s 
Camelot, in which she sings in a musky 
mezzo and looks like a rain-washed 
daffodil in a fire-green Sussex meadow. 
On April 10, they will both take a day 
off to celebrate the climax of the Red- 
grave year in cinema. They will appear 
together at the annual Oscar awards 
ceremony, where for the first time since 
1940, when Joan Fontaine beat out 
Olivia de Havilland, the nominees for 
Best Actress of the Year include a set 
of winsome sisters: Morgan’s Vanessa 
and Georgy Girl’s Lynn. 

If the prize goes to one of the Red- 
grave girls, it will acknowledge more 
than her own abilities. The rise of this 
remarkable sister act coincides with the 
emergence of a new international era in 
cinema and a new international species 
of film actor. 

Beyond Recall. The new thrust in 
movies took inception from the collapse 
of Hollywood in the early ’50s and the 
revival of Europe as a center of film 
production, Since the European industry 
was small and loosely organized, such 
directors as Vittorio De Sica, Ingmar 
Bergman, Federico Fellini, Michelan- 
gelo Antonioni, Alain Resnais, Francois 
Truffaut and Jean-Luc Godard could 
pretty well shoot them as they saw them 
and let the censor take the hindmost. 
As a result, they made a number of 
fine far-out films (The Bicycle Thief, 
Wild Strawberries, 8%, L’Avventura, 
Hiroshima, Mon Amour, The 400 
Blows, Breathless) that made a startling 
amount of money. 

U.S. producers were impressed. Un- 
able to beat the new movement, they 
decided to join it. New Hollywoods, 
largely supported by U.S. capital, arose 
on the Seine and the Isar, the Tiber 
and the Thames. In 1966, every other 
movie made with American money was 
made abroad, and many of them (A 
Man for All Seasons, Blow-Up, Taming 
of the Shrew) were made by European 
directors and actors. Moreover, movie- 
making at last fell out of the pockets 
of the moneymen in the front offices and 
into the hands of directors, writers and 
actors who suddenly found themselves 
with more freedom than they had ever 


known in the dear dead days that were 
happily beyond recall. - 

Less Hypocrisy. Along with this shift 
came the fresh realization that audi- 
ences and their attitudes have changed. 
They are younger and they carry more 
intellectual clout. Says Karel Reisz, who 
directed Morgan!: “The literacy gap 
between the people who are making 
films and those who are seeing them has 
narrowed.” The kids still flip for spoof 
spectaculars like Goldfinger, but they 
just don’t believe in 40-acre bathrooms 
and proscenium-size smiles, “The grand 
image no longer awes the spectator,” 
says Director Claud Lelouch (Un 
Homme et Une Femme). “He recog- 
nizes a smooth but forced décor and 
performance as unnatural. There is 
much less hypocrisy in films today.” 

Also much more sex and nudity. But 
in the new films, sex is rarely prurient. 
If it is sometimes startlingly explicit, it 
is nevertheless unself-conscious and of- 
ten functional to the plot—or what plot 
there is. It is also unstereotyped. People 
make love on the couch (Georgy Girl), 
in cars (A/fie), and in a susurrous sea 
of blue backdrop paper (Blow-Up). 
And the girl hardly ever waits any more 
to be asked; she communicates sex like 
a banner headline. 

The new cinema is realistic yet not 
merely representational. The reality the 
films are aiming at is often a subcon- 
scious or transcendent experience. To 
communicate its quality, the new mov- 
iemakers have taken some weird flights 
of imagination and made nervy innova- 
tions in style. 

Directors are undertaking instead a 
sort of radial reorganization of expe- 
rience in which the elements of a story 
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VANESSA IN “CAMELOT” 
Duse of the decade. 
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occur in no necessary order and the 
sense of succession subsides in the illu- 
sion of a permanent present. Fantasy 
heightens reality. Cause and effect are 
denied, and in the more extreme experi- 
ments such as in Last Year at Marienbad, 
a fundamental reorientation in time and 
‘space takes shape. Even as it strives to 
entertain, the new cinema is part of the 
broad cultural movement of an age that 
is searching for a contemporary redefi- 
nition of man’s place in the universe, 

In this more humanistic order of cin- 
ema a more human sort of actor has 
found his place. For two long genera- 
tions, American moviegoers had been 
staring at actors attached to profiles 
that looked as if Phidias had chiseled 
them out of vanilla ice cream and at 
actresses shaped like animated adver- 
tisements for the California Fruit 
Growers Association. In those days, 
movies were “vehicles” for stars whose 
on-screen images were doctored by dif- 
fusing lenses and light screens and with 
makeup that was laid on by fellows who 
should have belonged to the plasterers’ 
union. Now, says Director Reisz, audi- 
ences “no longer want to look up to 
something different. They want stars 
with whom they can identify.” 

Country Calves. These stars, with 
few exceptions, are Europeans: Michael 
Caine, Jeanne Moreau, Julie Christie, 
Maggie Smith, Richard Burton, Oskar 
Werner, Marcello Mastroianni, Omar 
Sharif, Anouk Aimée, David Hem- 
mings, Jean-Paul Belmondo, Simone 
Signoret, Yves Montand, Rita Tushing- 
ham, Melina Mercouri, Ingrid Thulin, 
Tom Courtenay, Albert Finney, Susan- 
nah York, Samantha Eggar, Sarah 
Miles, Terence Stamp, David Warner, 
Alan Bates—and the Beatles. Holly- 
wood’s contribution to the constellation 
is insignificant: James Coburn, Walter 
Matthau, Lee Marvin are big boys at 
the box office now, but for some curious 
reason, Hollywood has yet to bring on 
a new and better class of girls. 

Though none of these actors and ac- 
tresses look as if they were made in the 
Max Factory, they manage to seem def- 
initely male and distinctly female. Bel- 
mondo, for instance, has a_ wrinkly- 
crinkly, all-squeezed-together-in-the- 
middle sort of face that appears to have 
just been released from a duck press. 
Caine has a soft little mouth that seems 

_to be slowly crawling away and a hol- 
low in his chest that a girl could sip 
champagne from. And Oskar Werner— 
well, actually he’s as straight as they 
come, but at first glance people some- 
times wonder if he isn’t Julie Andrews 
in drag. 
The new European actresses, for the 
most part, are a flat negation of every- 
thing Hollywood thinks a girl should 
have. Rita Tushingham, though her eyes 
are a glowing glory, has a porridgy 
complexion and a walloping set of coun- 
try calves. Julie Christie has a face 
straight out of Terry and the Pirates 
Bnd the sort of figure that looks better 
- to a camera than it does to a man. And 
Jeanne Moreau has the bitsy body and 
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LYNN & ALAN BATES IN “GEORGY” 
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VANESSA & DAVID HEMMINGS IN “BLOW-! 


All as different as chalk and cheese. 


petulant face (except when she smiles) 
of a very small child sent to bed without 
her supper. 

What the customers seem to like 
about all these performers is that they 
are all as different as chalk and cheese. 
They cannot be typed; they are individ- 
uals. They don’t look like actors; they 
look like themselves. They look like vi- 
tal, intelligent, stimulating men and 
women, and they act the way they look. 
They act, in fact, like the very thing 
most big Hollywood stars were not: 
thoroughly trained professionals. 

Mod Goddess. All that’s exciting in 
the new cast of cinema characters is 
prepotently present in Lynn and Vanes- 
sa Redgrave. They look, to begin with, 
like no other actresses currently facing 
clapper cues—and certainly not like 
each other. Both are tall, but Vanessa 
is the taller by a smidgen; at 5 ft. 104 
in., she is the skyscrapingest screen 
queen in filmsville. (Garbo, though her 
pressagent insisted that she was only 
5 ft. 7, wore flat heels in Grand Hotel 
but still swayed high above John Barry- 
more, whose pressagent insisted that he 
stood 5 ft. 10.) For her height Vanessa 
is slender: her bust is small, her legs 
long and elegant; and she moves with 
the grace of a Watusi dancer—or a 
high-fashion model. Her lips are thin 
and subtle, her nose fine, her eyes a cool 
matte blue. There is something royal in 
her bearing and at the same time some- 
thing girlish. The effect is delightfully 
incongruous, Says Peter Ustinov: “She’s 
a mixture of Harper’s bizarre and 
church bazaar.” She is a mod goddess, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine in a miniskirt. 

Lynn, on the contrary, looks like a 
hockey star trying to look like a movie 
star. She seems to be bigger than Vanes- 
sa and to have more arms and legs— 
quite nice legs that somehow look sexy 
even though they are semaphorically 
knock-kneed. Lynn, continues Ustinov, 
“gives the impression of knocking things 
down by mistake because she doesn’t 
know her tail is wagging.” She has a 
kewpie-doll face countersunk in a straw- 
berry-blonde mane; she wears what 
looks like fluorescent face powder; and 


she sometimes paints her lower lashes, 
Twiggy-style, so far below the natural 
eyeline that people wonder if they need 
a hairnet. But the eyes look out be- 
tween the lashes with a wonderful 
sparkling sanity, and the high excited 
voice goes burbling on like a Bayswater 
faucet—it just can’t keep anything in. 

A Dinosaur & a Colonel. The girls 
differ in their acting as much as they do 
in their looks. Lynn, by the very bump- 
tiousness of her nature, seems almost 
doomed to be a comedienne. She doesn’t 
particularly try to be funny; she just 
can’t help it. She is a madcap mimic 
who at an instant’s notice can turn into 
anything that stands on two, four or 36 
legs. She does an imitation of a dinosaur 
that would bring Alley Oop on the run, 
and she takes off a pukka colonel so 
vividly that the onlooker can hear his 
imaginary wattles flapping. But what 
Lynn begins by mimicking she ends by 
understanding; she works inward from 
the comic gestures to the tragic core of 
a character. 

In Georgy Girl, for example, she 
seemed at first to be playing the heroine 
for heehaws, for one of those hopelessly 
single shoes that plod through life inter- 
minably in search of a mate. Yet as the 
reels went by, the heroine changed slow- 
ly from a standard figure of fun to a 
unique and even sinister individual: a 
wounded and frightened young woman 
who wanted love but settled for power 
—with a husband she could dominate 
and a baby she could smother-mother. 
As Georgy, Lynn cunningly combined 
emotional empathy and ironical de- 
tachment. Says Sidney Lumet, who di- 
rected The Deadly Affair, in which 
Lynn played a small role: “She can edi- 
torialize on a character without inter- 
rupting her portrayal of it.” Acuity and 
control of this order, rare in one so 
young, intimate a talent for the highest 
comedy—the kind of loving laughter 
that hurts only what it heals. 

"| Give As to a Lover."’ Vanessa, on 
the contrary, seems born to be a great 
leading lady, the Duse of the coming 
decade. She has that magic in her that 
all the great ones have: a sense of mys- 
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VANESSA, CORIN, LYNN, SIR MICHAEL (IN COSTUME) & LADY REDGRAVE 
The nearest thing to the Barrymores. 


tery and radiance in her presence. When 
she first appears on stage or screen, the 
spectator feels his skin begin to prickle. 
In A Man for All Seasons, she appeared 
in a single scene and spoke a single line, 
but the aura of her Anne Boleyn was so 
enthralling that she got more attention 
from many critics than most of the fea- 
tured players. Yet Vanessa can play come- 
dy too, and play it dazzlingly. In Mor- 
gan!, cast as the better-class bride of a 
young artist who after careful consid- 
eration has decided he is a gorilla, she 
performs a tour-de-force of the comedy 
of incomprehension. 

Vanessa’s way of working is dead op- 
posite to Lynn’s. Where Lynn begins 
with imitation and ends with insight, 
Vanessa begins with an idea of the char- 
acter and ends with an illustration of 
that idea in gestures. Her roles are 
thought out logically and constructed 
move by move. She is a much more in- 
tellectual actress than Lynn, but no less 
imaginative and emotional for all that. 
If anything, she is even more passionate- 
ly devoted to her profession. “I give 
myself to my parts as to a lover,” she 
explains. “It is the only way.” 

Dogs & Cats. It is, in fact, her father’s 
way. Sir Michael is a large, emphatic 
man whose demonic belief in his own 
genius and religious devotion to the the- 
ater (he once played a performance of 
Macbeth with a freshly broken ankle) 
are warmly encouraged by his wife. It 
was in this highly qualified atmosphere 
that Vanessa took her first breath on 
Jan. 30, 1937. She has called her early 
childhood lonely and frightening, and it 
isn’t hard to see why. Her parents were 
often on tour or in Hollywood, once 
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for nine months at a stretch, while Va- 
nessa was left in a London flat in the care 
of servants. When she was three the 
blitz began, and it scared her stiff. 

When she was four she learned to 


_ read, and before long had found a bliss- 


ful refuge in romantic Victorian novels 
—about lonely little girls. She also day- 
dreamed a good deal, and Father ap- 
proved. “Like the Brontés,’ he says, 
“she lived in great islands of imagination 
that were entirely her own creation.” 
Daydreams found an outlet in play act- 
ing. With Brother Corin, Vanessa per- 
formed for several years an almost daily 
drama in which he was an Austrian 
prince and she was the President of the 
U.S.—Daddy’s girl was already ambi- 
tious. When Lynn came along, she was 
allowed to play a dog or a cat. “And I 
liked that,” she says, “because dogs and 
cats got fed things, and it was even all 
right if they stole bits of food because 
they didn’t know any better.” 

Lynn was a cheerful child from the be- 
ginning (“In my childhood I remember 
only things like sunny days”), though 
it wasn’t always easy to see why. She 
developed acute anemia and was so weak 
that she went to the park in a wheel- 
chair until she was six. She remembers 
Vanessa as “simply smashing,” Corin as 
“incredibly brilliant,” and her mother as 
“the mother of all the mothers.” 

"| Can't See My Head!" The teens 
were a bit gritty for both the Redgrave 
girls, particularly for Vanessa. Her fa- 
ther once introduced her to friends as 
“my daughter Vanessa—she’ll never be 
an actress, so we’re having her do lan- 
guages. That way she can always get a 
job with an airline or something.” She 


grew like a beanstalk on a hill of hor- 
mones. One day, after staring appalled 
at her reflection, she broke into tears 
and telephoned her mother, who was 
weekending in the country. “Mummy! 
Mummy!” she cried, “I just looked in 
your mirror and I can’t see my head!” 
Daddy as usual had the answer: “Don’t 
worry about being tall. Hold yourself 
up and be splendid.” He prescribed bal- 
let, and the medicine worked. Vanessa’s 
grace and poise improved, and she 
showed her mettle in school theatricals. 
At 14, she played a St. Joan so powerful 
that her parents were awed. Says proud 
Papa: “The whole school revolved 
around Vanessa’s personality.” 

The fact was all too apparent to little 
Lynn. Instead of leading lady she played 
a shepherd in the school Nativity play. 
Her only line: “I see a star.” She de- 
veloped such a virulent indifference to 
everything theatrical that one day, when 
her father asked if she wouldn't like to 
come watch him play Hamlet, she quite 
seriously said thanks all the same but 
she’d rather stay home and watch her 
favorite soap opera on the telly. Soon 
she developed a compensating mania— 
she went crazy over jumping horses, and 
by the time she was 16 had lit- 
tered the house with glittering trophies 
that all said the same thing: Lynn can do 
something the others can’t do. 

Glamor & Clamor. Meanwhile, Va- 
nessa went into the theater and had her- 
self a thundering great success. First 
year out of school she was in two West 
End plays; by 1959 she was signed on 
at the Stratford Old Vic; and in a 1961 
production of As You Like It, she 
played a Rosalind of such fire and grace 
that most theater people were agreed: 
for the next 25 years any actress who 
values her reputation will think twice 
before playing Rosalind in England. 

The glamor and the clamor of it all 
got to Lynn, and one day she decided 
that horses really were not the answer. 
When Vanessa turned down a minor 
part in A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Lynn jumped at the chance to play it. 
In 1963, Olivier took her on at the 
National Theater, and she found that 
she could play for pathos (Brecht’s 
Mother Courage) as well as waddle 
through twaddle (Coward’s Hay Fever). 
Big things were expected of her—but 
not quite the sort of big things that 
actually happened. 

Naked down Piccadilly. As usual, 
everything happened to Vanessa first. 
Offered a part in Morgan!, she decided 
to take a stab at pictures. The public got 
the point all right. To Vanessa’s amaze- 
ment, millions acclaimed her as the 
most exciting thing the British had pro- 
duced since radar. Director Antonioni, 
casting for a British actress to play in 
Blow-Up, had heard about Vanessa. “I 
had not met her before,” he recalls, “but 
I looked at stacks of her photos and 
concluded that she was the one 
I wanted. But I didn’t know if she 
really would accept the part. After all, 
it wasn’t a very big role, and she would 
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0 INCLUDING AIR FARE 
FROM NEW YORK 
Unique limited offer thru April 14. 
Visit four out of a choice of 40 of 
Europe’s most interesting cities 
in many different combinations: 
Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels, Lon- 
don, for example. 

In each city, your tour price 
includes transportation between 


airport and hotel, double-occu-’ 


pancy hotel room, and breakfast. 

You have a choice of three 
price levels: Thrift, Tourist or 
Standard. The air fare to the 
farthest point on your trip, and 
your own budget, will determine 
which level you select. You’ll find 
the cost surprisingly low. 





kind of Europe. 


Its more fun to go French. 


Tour by bus 


AS LOW AS 
* 


8 INCLUDING AIR FARE 

FROM NEW YORK 

Unique limited offer beginning 
March 31. Enjoy the armchair 
comfort of an air-conditioned 
motor-coach for a delightful 15- 
day tour of six countries. Visit 
spots of breathtaking beauty 
and historical interest like the 
Swiss Alps and Lakes, the Rhine 
Valley, Black Forest, Renais- 
sance Italy. 

Tour price includes door-to- 
door transportation, hotel room, 
and all meals except in Paris, 
London and Rome, where break- 
fast only is provided. Your time 
will be free to explore the places 
you want most to see. 





O ur AS 


790: 


Unique limited offer, April 
1-May 31. We'll leave the 
driving to you. It’s the 
fun way to see the Europe 
many tourists miss— your 
kind of Europe. 

You'll stop at quaint 
country inns, romantic 
castles, stately chateaux. 
You’ll wine and dine on re- 
gional specialties of gour- 
met goodness. Our tours 
take you over carefully 
prepared routes, on good 
roads, in smart European 
cars with all the comforts 
of Hertz. Ready? 


INCLUDING AIR FARE 
FROM NEW YORK 


*For each passenger in groups of 15. Consult your Trayel Agent about joining or organizing a group, and for periods of validity. 


**Based on 14/21-day individual Economy Excursion Fare. 


our by car 








For more information, see your Travel 
Agent. Or call your Air France office. Or 
mail coupon for free folder(s) to Air 
France, Box 707, New York, N.Y. 10011. 
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CL Tours by Bus 
() Tours by Car 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 





Festival in the thy stereo, and movies by In-Flight Motion Pictures, available at nominal cost. 
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have to strip down to the waist. She 
didn’t have the slightest hesitation about 
that undressing part.” Pressagents got 
into the act, of course, and reported 
that Vanessa had offered to “walk stark 
naked down Piccadilly for Antonioni.” 
With some acerbity, Vanessa retorts 
that she “never said such a rubbishy 
thing.” 

She took the part because it was 
challenging and because she admired 
the director. In turn, Antonioni taught 
her the basic lessons every film per- 
former has to learn: how to respond 
to the camera as to another person 
in a room, how not to act but re- 
act. He wrote her a marvelous part. 
She was cast as a woman without 
qualities, an embodied enigma. The 
spectator knows only that she was an 
accomplice to a murder. Otherwise he 
knows nothing about her except what 
he chooses to imagine, and her job was 
to make the imagination seethe. She 
did it superbly. She leaped through the 
picture like a leopard through a glade. 
She was glimpsed, she was gone: ul- 
terior and magical, the eternal puzzle 
of the passer-by. 

Lynn meanwhile had another feast 
on the crumbs from Vanessa’s table. 
Just before Blow-Up came along, Va- 
nessa had backed out of a commitment 
to play Georgy Girl. (It was just as well, 
since the script says that Georgy “looks 
like the back of a bus.) Offered the 
part, Lynn grabbed it and put on 18 
lbs. of omnibustle. The Redgrave ram- 
page was on. 

"| Squeak Cheerfulness."' Sir Michael, 
Rachel and Corin are, of course, de- 
lighted with the girls’ success, but no 
more than the girls themselves. Each 
One seems genuinely to hope that the 
other will win the Oscar, but neither is 
the sort to grump for long if someone 
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VANESSA WITH JOELY KIM (LEFT) & NATASHA 
And rosé with the dog trainer. 
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Imitation ends with insight. 


else gets it.* For one thing, they keep 
too busy to think about prizes and such. 
In Manhattan, Lynn gets a thorough 
workout eight times a week in Black 
Comedy. Her role calls for some adroit 
tricks, since the action takes place in a 
house where the light fuse has blown. 
To let the audience see what is happen- 
ing, the stage lights are actually turned 
on, and the performers have to act as 
though they are in the dark. Lynn’s but- 
ter-legged climb up and down the stairs, 
the way she pours drinks to overflow- 
ing, and her well-timed near-misses as 
she staggers around the room are hilari- 
ously engineered. 

Offstage she is a sunny torrent of ac- 
tivity. “I squeak cheerfulness,” she says, 
“in the face of adversity.” She carries 
on an endless correspondence with her 
family, loves to have a good blub over 
their letters. To relieve the Manhat- 
tany, she often cooks up an enormous 
meal—one of her favorites is a lamb 
casserole crammed with raisins, garlic, 
apples, onions and lemons. She downs 
yoghurt by the pint, and has been heard 
to hail a taxi by imitating the shriek of 
a pewit—which she learned from a 
Northumbrian shepherd when she was 
nine years old. 

Underneath the hoyden there is a se- 
rious and remarkably mature young 
woman who knows exactly what she 
wants. For a while at least, she wants 
all the fun of being single, and she 
wants a career. In her rare brooding 
moments, she worries over how to per- 


fect her craft. “I find myself occasion- 


ally elaborating on things a bit too 
much,” she says. “I hate my voice most. 
It's always higher than I expect and 
more childish. It annoys me. The best 
things I do happen suddenly by acci- 
dent. I have to be acting something out 
with other people.” 

Rosé in the Fridge. Vanessa’s prob- 
lems are of a different sort—though on 
the surface no problems are apparent. 


* The other nominees for Best Actress: 
Anouk Aimée (Un Homme et Une Femme), 
Elizabeth Taylor (Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?), and Ida Kaminska (The Shop on 
Main Street). 


She rents a modest stucco house in a 
pleasant but not palatial suburb of Los 
Angeles, and except for her daily visits 
to the studio lives there like any other 
matron of reasonable means with her 
two children, their nanny and her secre- 
tary. She gets home by 7 or 8, gives a 
big hug to her two little girls—Natasha, 
34, and Joely Kim, 2. Then she hears all 
about what they did that day, reads 
them a leisurely bedtime story, puts a 
diaper on the baby, and tucks them both 
in bed. Weekends she sees the children 
all she can, but arranges to spend a few 
hours by the pool or work in a round 
of trapshooting. She is a charming 
though infrequent hostess, and the nan- 


“ny and the secretary love her dearly. 


On the Camelot set she is adored. 
Warm and natural with everyone, she 
never claims her star prerogatives ex- 
cept for the sake of somebody else. 
Last week, when a workman got drunk, 
she summoned her limousine to take 
him safely home. At the noon break, on 
occasion, she bunches her floor-length 
royal robe between her thighs, hops on 
a studio bicycle, goes pedaling off to 
the fridge for the bottle of rosé that 
she stashed there in the morning—and 
then shares it with her hairdresser or 
the company’s dog trainer. 

On a date she is delightful—<‘a 
smashing bird,” says Director Reisz. 
She can make away with a bottle of © 
Taittinger between 6 and 8, kick up 
her: heels with the Tijuana Brass, get so 
interested in what someone is saying 
that she misses her mouth with her fork, 
and blurt a delightfully risky remark if 
it seems to be in order. “My bras have 
all turned yellow,” she groaned to a 
friend recently. “I expect Nanny has 
boiled them in urine.” 

Off the Diving Board. And then all 
at once, in the middle of a smile, she 
gets that funny blank look in her eyes, 
as though a light had been switched off 
inside her head. “She just switches off,” 
says Corin. “It’s a very strange thing. 
She’s done it as long as I can remem- 
ber.” But Vanessa has an explanation. 
“I have a bad habit of not giving much 
of myself,” she says, “of saving myself 





Movies in flight 


Now a fighter pilot can see the whole 
picture—know exactly where he is and 
where he’s headed, no matter how fast 
he goes or how he twists and turns, 
even at tree-top level. 

How? Because of ITT’s amazing new 
Airborne Map Display. It gives the pilot 
a full-color, on-screen map which 
moves in coordination with his maneu- 


vers. At any time he can pinpoint his 
location at a glance. 

But that’s not all. The pilot pushes a 
button and vital mission objectives and 
other printed instructions flash onto 
the screen. Another touch adds com- 
puter process data from radar, infra- 
red and other sensor systems. 

Range is no problem: 1/16 of the 


No fighter pilot should be without them. 


earth’s surface, in detail, may be stored 
inside, 

The Airborne Map Display, use of 
which is forecast for commercial jets, 
is yet another example of how an ITT 
company, ITT Gilfillan Inc., saw a need 
and filled it. 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, N.Y. 





Who was first to wrap up 
acase: Scotland Yard 


or Alexander Gordon? 


Scotland Yard started sleuthing in 1890. 
Mr. Gordon over a century before. Came 
up with his brilliant solution in London, 
1769. The bright flavoured, brittle-dry 
gin that’s now one of England’s most 
venerable institutions. Biggest-seller 
throughout England, America, the world. 
And quite possibly the one case more 
celebrated than any of Scotland Yard’s. 
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up for work. To lose oneself in a role 
—that is what one lives for!” 

It is a romantic conception of acting 
—but then Vanessa is above all a ro- 
mantic. “She is one of the great ro- 
mantics of our generation,” says her 
estranged husband, Director Tony 
Richardson (Tom Jones). “Anything 
and everything can be romantic to Va- 
nessa. She can believe in everything.” 
Says Director Lumet: “She just plunges 
off the diving board without bothering 
to check if there’s water in the pool.” 

Sometimes she plunges into little 
things. One day not long ago, quite 
unwittingly, she scheduled six separate 
appointments for 2 p.m., broke all of 
them, scheduled three others—and then 
forgot she had any at all. “It is neces- 
sary,” sighs her secretary, “to keep 





VANESSA IN THE NUDE 
First role: President of the U.S. 


one’s appointment calendar in pencil.” 
Sometimes she plunges into big things. 
For a while, the big thing was pacifism. 
In 1961, she plunged militantly into 
Britain’s ban-the-bomb movement, was 
arrested four times during demonstra- 
tions, stood up before a rally in Castro- 
style battle dress and sang a Cuban 
revolutionary song. Sometimes Vanes- 
sa suffers for her romantic impetuosi- 
ty, but then, as Corin points out, “Va- 
nessa likes to suffer.” She transforms 
her sufferings into performances. “She 
is mad,” Sir Michael ‘says, “I mean 
divinely mad. She is an inspired actress.” 

They are both inspired actresses— 
birds of a father—who seem sure to 
enjoy quite a flutter in the next few 
years. Some time this spring, Lynn will 
fly to London to make a movie with 
Rita Tushingham. Some time this sum- 
mer, with Camelot in the can, Vanessa 
will fly to Turkey to make The Charge 
of the Light Brigade with Director 
Richardson—they agree that their di- 
vorce, which by then will probably be 
final, will not affect their professional 
relationship. The girls now have ev- 
erything going for them, including the 
rumbustious new scene in cinema. The 


Je 


<a 


way things have turned out, after all, 


would surely cause a silent tear of joy 
to course down the whiskery cheek of 
Fortunatus Augustus Scudamore. 
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A Hertz girl did a little something extra 
for a customer and got a 336 foot fan letter instead of a raise. 


Ashort while ago, Hertz’ Shirley 


Duensing spent an hour on the phone 
alling every Hertz office she could reach 
o find a sports car for a customer. 

_ In return, the customer spent an 
our at a computer writing her what must 
e the world’s longest thank you note. 

The customer was so pleased 
vith the service he got from Miss Duen- 
ng, he even went so far as to suggest she 





) 


deserved a raise. 

The customer went too far. 

Miss Duensing and 11,799 other 
Miss Duensings and Mr. Duensings who 
work for Hertz are used to doing little 
extra somethings for customers. 

It's something they get them 
selves into when they come to work for us. 

When you're number one in rent 
a cars and have a competitor who's just 


1 





_ Hertz rents Fords and other good cars. 


dying to see you become number two, 
going beyond the call of duty is an every- 
day thing. 

So if somebody at Hertz does 
something nice for you and you feel like 
sending us a little thank you note—or a 
big one—do us a favor. 

Send a carbon to ourcompetition. 
It’s the underdog that’s keeping 
the top dog on top. 


This was once a town’s water supply 


Reclaimed sewage water. Yellow. Musty. Foamy. 


That’s what the people of Chanute, Kansas, got 
for five months—whenever they turned on their taps. 


That’s what it took to get them working together 
to solve their water problem. 


The Neosho River, sole source of Chanute’s water, 
ran low almost every summer. But impounding dams 
were never built; it always rained before the drought 
became serious. 


Until 1952. 


Beginning that summer, Chanute saw no more rain 
until the spring of 1957! 


Restrictive measures grew more and more strict... 
until citizens had to plug their basins while washing 
instead of letting the water run. Finally, public pressure 
got a dam built across the Neosho River. 


But it was much too late 


On the first day of September, 1956, the Neosho 
stopped flowing. There was no more water to dam up. 
Now what? Well water was too hard to use. Haul- 
ing water too expensive. Pumping it in not feasible. 


So Chanute chose its only alternative. A small earth 
dam was hastily thrown up to block the city’s sewage 
outlet. For the next five months, reclaimed sewage 
water flowed again and again throughout the city’s taps. 

Yet Chanute still wasn’t saved. The reclamation 
process that was purifying the water began to break 
down. If a providential rainstorm hadn’t come just in 
time, Chanute—today—could be a ghost town. 








Instead, it’s a booming city. For, with the taste of 


treated sewage fresh in their memories, the people of 
Chanute made sure such a crisis could never happen 








again. Three new dams now guarantee the city a plentiful 
supply of water. And industry, no longer afraid of 
drought, has brought 300 new jobs. 

But nobody in Chanute need ever have tasted sudsy 
water—if only the townspeople and city officials had 
worked together to solve the drought problem before 
a crisis ever occurred. 

Are you waiting? Or doing something now? 


: Most areas of the U. S. today suffer from at least one 
water problem—or will very soon. Remember: by 1980, 
our nation will need twice the water we’re using now. 
Find out what can be done—right now—to prevent 
a water problem from creeping up on your area. For 
more information, send for the booklet, “It’s Time We 
_ Face America’s Water Problem.” Write Dept. T-17, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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This dam, built after the five-year drought, helps guarantee Chanute 
a plentiful water supply. It’s also the best fishing spot around! 


: | Machines that build for a growing America... CATERPILLAR 
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The electronics experts 
at Raytheon gave this 
new electric typewriter 
the best possible 
testimonial. 
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They bought it. 





The New REMINGTON® 25 electric adjustments for uniform print work; How about you? 
typewriter must be good. and UltraTouch™ that makes the _ If you'd like to, 
The Raytheon Company thought keys more obedient. you can check 
so. They thought our 25 new fea- They like our service program, out the REMINGTON 25 
tures were worthwhile having. too. A Customer Engineer can al- typewriter. Give us a call. We're 
like the power roll that's stronger — ways be available to give you full _in the phone book. We'll bring you 
than steel; the fabric and carbon service. one. Use it for awhile. Then we'll 
ribbon attachments that come with Now, chances are when Ray- _ take it back. If you'll let us. 
the typewriter at no extra cost;a —_ theon types up specifications for RPr e f, 
shield that keeps the insides clean; — the Hawk missile, they'll probably 
individual capital and small letter do it on a REMINGTON 25. DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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THE ECONOMY 


Losing His Cool 


Only six months ago, the U.S. econ- 
omy was heating rapidly and Lyndon 
Johnson decided to cool it. His damper 
was a dose of New Economics: he 
asked Congress for a temporary sus- 
pension of the 7% investment-tax cred- 
it on plant and equipment spending. 
The move helped chill the economy so 
much that last week the President re- 
quested Congress to reinstate the credit 
nine months ahead of schedule. 

Sharp Difference. One reason for 
Johnson’s decision was the sharp differ- 
ence between capital spending and an- 
ticipated first-half trends. In 1966, capi- 
tal investment had reached $60.6 billion, 
a 16.7% increase over the year be- 
fore. As the Administration saw it, this 
was too much, and the credit was sus- 
pended. Early estimates for 1967 said 
that even so, investment would rise an- 
other 6%. But last month, with the tax 
credit removed, a Commerce Depart- 
ment-SEC survey showed that business- 
men had cut their spending plans for 
1967 by $2.3 billion. And a similar 
survey released last week disclosed that 
the year’s increase in capital spending 
would probably be 3.9% rather than 
6%—or enough to knock half a billion 
dollars off the first-quarter G.N.P. John- 
son was understandably worried. With 
such economic aides as CEA Chairman 
Gardner Ackley, Treasury Secretary 
Henry Fowler and Budget Director 
Charles Schultze, he had been mulling 
over for some weeks a restoration of 
the 7% credit. In two days of meetings 
that eventually included Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara and House Ways & 
Means Chairman Wilbur Mills, he de- 
cided that the time was now. 

What nagged Johnson and his ad- 
visers was that other indicators -are off 
as well: sales of autos and other durable 
goods are down sharply, housing has 
slowed, inventories are up and indus- 
trial production down, new orders have 
declined and retail sales were off 2% 
in February. 

Antagonist into Ally. Even before last 
week’s decision, the White House was 


- already working to reverse the trend. 


Federal highway funds have been hasti- 
ly released to stimulate construction, 
money has been funneled into the mort- 
gage market to stimulate home building. 
The Administration also got valuable 
aid from an occasional antagonist over 
interest rates. The Federal Reserve 
Board, spurred into activism by the ap- 
pointment of new young economists, 
has worked through the winter to make 
money looser. Mandatory reserves at 
banks have been lowered by $850 mil- 
lion in order to free cash for loans. After 
a meeting of the Federal Reserve’s Open 


~ Market Committee last week, $1.3 bil- 


lion in Government securities were 


bought up to free still more money for 


te 
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lending. At his press conference last 
week, Johnson proudly announced that 
interest rates “have come down as much 
as 13% from their September peak.” 
The President was being rather selec- 
tive: Treasury-bill rates have dropped 
that much, but interest on business loans 
is down not much more than 4%. 

The speed of Johnson’s move was a 
happy contrast to his procrastination 
last year, when he could not decide 
whether or not to raise income taxes. 
One immediate effect: the stock mar- 
Ket responded with its biggest one-day 
volume since 1929 (see following story). 
Still to be learned is whether New Econ- 
omist Johnson can warm up the econ- 
omy as fast as it cooled last fall. 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AT 12:23 P.M., MARCH 10 (TICKER 27 MIN. LATE) 


has turned it into a broker’s bonanza. 
Ten-million-share days were once a rar- 
ity (before 1966 there had been only 
eleven in Wall Street history). This 
year, the market has not only reached 
that volume on 28 of its 48 trading days, 
but has averaged 10,039,572 shares a 
day—a 33% jump from last year’s rec- 
ord daily volume of 7,500,000 shares. 

It is a professional’s market, with 
pension funds, mutuals, and merger- 
bent corporations among the big buyers. 
Small investors have become a dwin- 
dling factor. So far this year, odd-lot 
trading (blocks of less than 100 shares) 
has dropped to the lowest percentage of 
total volume—12.3%—since_ brokers 


began keeping track in 1937. 
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Wilted as quickly as it grew. 


WALL STREET 


Speculative Fervor 

When Washington makes major eco- 
nomic moves, Wall Street responds with 
a spasm of stock trading. Last week, at 
President Johnson’s call to restore tax 
credits for business investment, the mar- 
ket churned through its most frenzied 
day in 37 years. When it was all over, 
stocks made only modest gains, but 
volume on the New York Stock Ex- 
change ballooned to 14.9 million shares, 
second only to the 16.41 million shares 
traded” on (Oct, 29, 11929. 4 They Big 
Board’s two-year-old high-speed ticker, 
which flashes stock transactions as fast 
as the human eye can read, fell behind 
by a record 27 minutes. In the first 
hour’s speculative fervor, the bellwether 
Dow-Jones industrial average jumped 
13.70 points as buyers bid up the price 
of airlines, railroads, machine-tool and 
other equipment makers. But the rally 
wilted as quickly as it grew, and the 
industrial index retreated to 848.50— 
up a mere 1.90 points for the week. 

Though neither bulls nor bears seem 
in control, the market’s hefty volume 


COMMODITIES 
New Job, Old Territory 


As a congressional liaison man for 
J.F.K. and L.B.J., Henry Hall Wilson 
Jr., 45, was a well-paid civil servant 
who earned $29,500 a year. Last week, 
when he accepted the presidency of 
Chicago’s Board of Trade—the world’s 
foremost commodity exchange—he got 
a raise of $70,500. His $100,000 salary 
reflects the fact that the commodities 
trading the 18-man board controls has 
just hit a record yearly volume of $81.4 
billion. 

In his new job, Wilson will preside 
over the activities of more than 600 
men who daily crowd octagonal trading 
pits, flailing the air as they shout “Buy!” 
or “Sell!” The commodities market is 
immensely complex, and word of a 
drought in India or a soaking rain on 
the Dakota plains has an electric effect 
on futures trading. Even seasoned bro- 
kers, whether they deal in grains, soybean 
oil or steer carcasses, find the trading 
nerve-racking and treacherous. 

To be sure, many of the tan-jacketed 
traders are not speculating for their 
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TRADER IN CHICAGO’S SOYBEAN PIT 
A $70,500 raise for a fellow who knows his way. 


own accounts. They represent big cus- 
tomers—exporters, warehousemen, food 
processors—who use future contracts 
to hedge against fluctuations in the price 
of commodities. 

It has been estimated that 90% of 
the nonprofessional speculators are con- 
sistent losers. But like horse racing, the 
losers continue to come back for more. 
Because of the low margin requirements 
—the buyer has to put up a maximum 
of 10%—tisk takers can afford to spec- 
ulate. The board watches all activity 
closely, and so does the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority in Washington, which 
is anxious to see the margin requirement 
increased to 20% or 25%. 

All of which makes Wilson an ideal 
choice as the Chicago board’s new head. 
He is a man who knows his way not 
only around commodities, but also Gov- 
ernment. Less than a week after his 
move was announced, the U.S. House 
of Representatives approved a 3,000,- 
000-ton, Government-subsidized — ship- 
ment of American wheat and sorghum 
to drought-stricken India. The plan, pro- 
posed by the President and guided 
through Congress by Wilson, will spur 
business on the floor of the exchange. 
Clearly, knowledgeable Washingtonian 
Wilson, when he takes over in Chicago 
on June 1, should not have to learn the 
territory. 


AUTOS 
Looking Toward Spring 


Winter cannot end too soon to suit 
the nation’s automakers. New-car sales, 
merely sluggish before Christmas, 
dropped to a four-year low during the 
first two months of 1967. Will spring 
bring any relief? Last week Detroit 
answered with a hopeful yes. 

Shovels & Shoe Leather. If nothing 
else, the industry’s guarded optimism 
reflects the feeling that things can hard- 
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ly get much worse. Showrooms are 
clogged with nearly 1.5 million unsold 
new cars—a 68-day backlog at the rate 
cars have been selling so far. The sales 
slowdown is attributable not only to the 
general economic lag but also to the 
unusually severe snowstorms that all 
but smothered large parts of the U.S. 
Laments Ford Division Chief Donald 
N. Frey: “You can’t interest a customer 
in a new car when he can’t even shovel 
the old one out of the driveway.” 

Labor difficulties have complicated 
matters. Last month a fractious United 
Auto Workers local at General Motors’ 
key Mansfield, Ohio, body-parts plant 
staged an eight-day wildcat walkout 
that affected 100 other G.M. plants, put 
more than 200,000 company workers 
off the job. Just as G.M. returned to full 
production last week, the Mansfield lo- 
cal resumed its unauthorized strike. 
Walter Reuther’s U.A.W. promptly took 
over the local, and G.M. announced 
plans to reduce its reliance on the plant. 
More worrisome still, all the automakers 
face new contract negotiations with the 
U.A.W. this fall. Even as he chastised 
the Mansfield workers, Reuther exhort- 
ed them to “save your shoe leather. 
You'll need it when we walk together.” 

No wonder Detroit is counting on 
mild spring weather and new promotion 
drives to perk up business. Not yet 
ready to write off the year, G-M. Presi- 
dent James M. Roche predicts that sales, 
imports included, should amount to a 
more-than-respectable 8.3 million cars, 
Even ailing American Motors is ex- 
pressing renewed confidence, largely be- 
cause of its decision to pare prices. In 
the last ten days of February, the com- 
pany sold 3,018 Rambler Americans, 
almost as many as it did in the entire 
month of January. 

Bigger Buckets? Beset by continued 
pressures on the safety front, the four 
major automakers last week notified the 





National Traffic Safety Agency that 
they could meet all but one of the 20 
impending federal safety standards: a 
requirement that auto interiors be pad- 
ded and that protruding parts be re- 
cessed so as to soften the impact of 
“second collisions.” The agency will 
study the objections, is expected to issue 
its final standards for 1968-model cars 
within two weeks. As if to dispel the 
notion that automakers are unconcerned 
with safety, Ford meanwhile dedicated 
a new Automotive Safety Research 
Center in Dearborn, Mich. The ultra- 
modern center will test everything from 
collision impact to anthropometry—a 
science concerned with such problems 
as whether bucket seats and passengers 
fit each other the way they should. 


CORPORATIONS 
Mightier than the Pencil 


Nattily dressed, a junior accountant 
named Robert Philip Adler reported to 
his new job at the ailing Waterman Pen 
Co. one August day in 1955. He was no 
sooner in the office than he found him- 
self in hip boots, helping to shovel up 
the muddy debris of a flood that had 
immersed the plant. Adler, now 33, has 
since cleaned up at pen making in an 
even bigger way. As president of the re- 
named and _ revivified Waterman-Bic 
Pen Corp., he has expanded the Mil- 
ford, Conn., firm into the nation’s lead- 
ing manufacturer of ballpoint pens, 
with 20% of the industry’s estimated 
$120 million-a-year sales and 40% of 
its 1.2 billion-pens-a-year output. 

Last week Adler spread out with a 
new subsidiary, Bic Pen of Canada, 
Ltd., which has built a $400,000 plant 
in Toronto. His aim: to win nearly half 
of the 200-million-ballpoint-pen Cana- 
dian market within three years. Brash 
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WATERMAN-BIC’S ADLER 
Very much on the ball. 
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When your research 





breaks through 


You may need White, Weld’s 


$7 billion know-how 


Initial tests have been completed. Your exciting 
new product is ready to move into production. 
And that’s when you may need White, Weld. 

White, Weld is aware that your research de- 

velooments must have the backing of a solid 

financing program if they are to become profit- 

able additions to your product line. One of our 
- most important functions is the raising of new 

capital so that you may expand your plants, 
modernize your machinery, and develop your 

marketing facilities to a high level of competi- 
_ tive efficiency. 

Our sensitive feel of securities market trends 
-and knowledge of proper corporate structure 
enable us to tailor a client’s financing program 
to fit his needs and to arrange advantageous 
_ terms for today’s markets. We can advise whether 
new securities should be debt, equity or a com- 
bination. Short or long-term, senior or junior. 
“What repayment provisions should be made. 
_ Whether to market them publicly or privately. 





Indicative of our depth of experience and 
breadth of knowledge is the fact that in the last 
decade we managed or co-managed the under- 
writing of over $7 billion of all types of S.E.C. 
registered corporate securities. In the same 
period we managed or co-managed 266 nego- 
tiated corporate issues sold to the public. We 
call this our $7 billlon know-how. These issues 
represented varied industries and companies in 
all stages of growth. 

For aconsultation about your corporate finan- 
cial structure and new capital needs, write or 
call us, in confidence. 


W hite,Weld & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
White, Weld & Co. Incorporated 
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though that seems, it only matches the 
hustle by which Adler last year sold 
U.S. buyers 480 million ballpoint pens, 
almost all of them  use-and-discard 
models priced from 19¢ to 49¢ retail. 
Adler keeps a quarter of his 300 plant 
employees busy checking the quality of 
parts coming off automated production 
lines, personally scrutinizes the daily 
writing-test samples before each ship- 
ment leaves the temperature-, dust- and 
humidity-controlled plant. “People are 
going to remember you if you’re good,” 
says Adler, “but they'll remember you 
better if you’re bad.” 

New Haven-born Adler joined Wa- 
terman soon after graduating from the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School of Finance, moved up quickly, 
became company controller at 24, 
treasurer at 26. He caught the eye of 
Chairman Marcel Bich, Europe’s fore- 
most ballpoint-pen maker, when Bich 
bought Waterman in 1958. “I told him, 
‘You’ve cut expenses as much as you 
can, ” says Adler. “ “What you need is 
sales.” Bich immediately made Adler 
executive vice president, and after sales 
pushed the company into the black, Ad- 
ler became president at 31. Today Wa- 
terman-Bic is the biggest link in the 
French manufacturer’s worldwide net- 
work of 18 plants producing 3,000,000 
pens a day for 96 countries. 

Though Waterman’s founder, L. E. 
Waterman, developed the first practical 
fountain pen in 1884, the company no 
longer makes them. U.S. ballpoint-pen 
sales, however, today nearly match 
those of lead pencils. By 1970, Adler in- 
sists, the ballpoint pen will be mightier 
than the pencil. 


In a Single Stroke 


When Ling-Temco-Vought President 
Clyde Skeen appeared in Wilson & Co.’s 
Chicago executive suite last December, 
Wilson President Roscoe G. Haynie 
mused: “I know he didn’t come up here 
to price a set of golf clubs.” Acting as 
emissary for Ling-Temco Headman 
James Joseph Ling, who controls 16.6% 
of the Dallas-based company, Skeen 
announced that L-T-V thought Wilson & 
Co. a good investment, planned to of- 
fer tenders for one-third of its stock. 

Ready for the Big Time. Recognized 
as the nation’s leading sporting goods 
producer, Wilson—1966 sales: more 
than $990 million—is also a major meat 
packer and producer of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals with a strong manage- 
ment team. Still, there was little Haynie 
could do to stop Ling—even after he 
realized the extent of the Texan’s de- 
signs on his company. In a matter of 
days, before Haynie could summon 
his board of directors, Ling-Temco- 
Vought had corralled a sizable chunk 
of Wilson’s stock by offering hold- 
ers $62.50 per share, 25% over the 
Dec. 20 New York Stock Exchange 
closing. By Jan. 5, L-T-V held 53%, 
thus making Wilson a member of the 
family. 

For Chief Executive Ling, 44, the 
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LING 
Rothschild’s got the point. 


Wilson deal was the zenith of a sensa- 
tional rise that began in an electrical 
shop in 1946. With $3,000 in capital 
and a battered pickup truck, Ling con- 
tracted to lay wires in buildings spring- 
ing up in prosperous Dallas. He learned 
finance, went public, issuing 800,000 
shares in his little company—keeping 
half for himself—at $2.25. Next came 
his first acquisition: an electronic-vibra- 
tion-equipment maker, for which he 
paid $19,000 cash and assumed the 
company’s debts of $66,000. After a 
series of small takeovers, Ling was 
ready for the big time. Between 1959 
and 1965, he acquired the Altec Com- 
panies, Temco Electronics & Missiles, 
Chance Vought, and Okonite. 

The result of this empire building 
showed up late last month when Ling- 
Temco-Vought reported record sales of 
$468 million (up 39% from 1965) 
and record net income of $13.7 million 
(up 129%). With Wilson in the family, 
Ling-Temco-Vought will be able to di- 
versify from its Government contracts 





MGM‘S NEW LION 
Lock on the stock. 


—which include the A-7A Corsair, a 
vertical-takeoff-and-landing plane, and 
the Lance battlefield missile. 

Respect for the Record. Ling spends 
his leisure time at his $2,000,000 home 
(for which he borrowed $750,000), 
which is appointed with $500,000 
worth of furnishings and objets dart. 

To raise money for the Wilson ac- 
quisition, he went to London—with a 
chip on his shoulder. Sure that he would 
be scorned as an American—and a Tex- 
an, at that—he told representatives of 
N. M. Rothschild’s famed financial 
house: “I insist that the track record of 
Ling-Temco-Vought demands _ respect. 
Judge this corporation on that record, 
and I couldn’t care less whether I’m 
personally liked.” Rothschild’s got the 
point. Together with Wall Street’s Leh- 
man Bros., the British financiers raised 
the money for Ling to swing the 
Wilson deal. 

Thus, in a single stroke, Ling-Temco- 
Vought changed the whole mix of its 
business. Before, it had sold 70% of its 
products to the Federal Government, 
and 30% on the civilian market. With 
Wilson, it will now be 70% civilian, and 
30% Government. 


MANAGEMENT 
Back to Work? 


It took nearly two weeks to count 
and untangle the votes in the spirited 
proxy fight for control of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. When the results were 
finally ready last week, Chief Stock- 
holder Philip Levin, the man who want- 
ed to take over, wound up the loser. 
President Robert O’Brien’s management 
team received 58% of the stockholders’ 
votes, a victory margin of 690,000. 
Mindful that the internecine battle had 
occupied MGM for months (TIME, 
March 3), the new board of directors 
(with Levin no longer a member) 
promptly re-elected O’Brien, who al- 
lowed that it was high time the company 
“got back to work.” 

But Levin, always persistent, was not 
about to give up the fight. Even before 
the outcome was officially announced, 
the millionaire New Jersey real estate 
developer challenged some 800,000 
votes and filed suit in Delaware’s Fed- 
eral District Court, asking that the stock- 
holders’ vote be set aside. Since that was 
just one of ten lawsuits triggered by the 
marathon power struggle, the fight was 
expected to continue indefinitely. 

Levin’s dissident forces, anticipating 
another showdown, will probably try 
to increase their MGM stockholdings. 
For his part, O’Brien is expected to 
issue new shares to be used for un- 
specified acquisition, a move that would 
dilute the 11% block that Levin now 
holds. Levin, meanwhile, has no choice 
but to live with the myriad management 
policies of which he disapproves—every- 
thing from the company’s basic approach 
to filmmaking to the new, stylized ver- 
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After coffee... aoe 
enjoy Benedictine. 
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enédictine | 


La Grande Liqueur Francaise 


Nothing so flatters your guests 
as Serving them Benedictine. 

‘ For there is only one 
Benedictine—the noble 
after-dinner liqueur made 
for over 400 years at 
Fecamp, France—the world’s 
most distinguished liqueur. 














When we designed this beauty, 


we kept a few ugly th 


This is a brand-new Volkswagen Fast- 
back Sedan with a brand-new bump in the 
right rear fender. (It's one of the ugly 
things we had in mind when we made this 
car.) Your Volkswagen dealer can make it 
well again by unscrewing just ten bolts and 
removing the fender. (A new one costs 
about $37.00*.) 

Underneath the hood is a brand-new 
motor. If it ever stops acting like it’s brand- 
new and starts acting ugly, it’s easy to cope 
with. (A VW motor can be taken out and 
put back in again in 90 minutes.) 

On the bottom of our Fastback is a shiny 


new sealed bottom. When there's ugly 
weather, or mucky roads, or salty snows, 
or bumpy bumps, it protects the inside of 
your car from all the horrible things that 
happen outside. 

With a Volkswagen, you may find that a 
lot of the things you're used to being ugly, 
won't be ugly any more. 

For instance, gasoline mileage. (You'll 
get about 27 miles to the gallon with a 
Fastback.) 

The tires will last about 35,000 miles. 

The engine won't freeze upin the winter- 
time or boil over in the summer. (Our new 





ings in mind. 


beauty has the same air cooled engine as 
the bug, only faster.) 

It's also a bit bigger. 

The Fastback has a little more room for 
people than the bug. And a lot more room 
for luggage. (It’s got a trunk in the front of 
the car, and one in the back.) 

It also costs a little more. 

$2148.t ; 

But the nice thing is, when you get a 
new Fastback, you get a new 
perspective. 

It may end up making all the 
ugly things seem almost beautiful. 
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TRADE 


Fair Enough 


It may fairly be said that the Leipzig 
Trade Fair is an annual event—the one 
now in progress is the 802nd. But this 
year there is a new sound to the old 
show: while some 70 nations display 
their wares, Communists and capitalists 
alike are clamoring for increased East- 
West trade. Says Cristina Dimitriu, di- 
rector of Rumania’s exhibit: “We are 
now interested more in business than in 
propaganda.” Says Poland’s Natalia 
Czaplicka: “We will sell anything to 
anybody.” 

About the only sour note was struck 
by East Germany’s intransigent Walter 
Ulbricht, an old Communist who has 
yet to come in from the cold. Ulbricht 
lavished praise on the Soviet Union’s 
exhibit—considered by most Western 
fairgoers to be Russia’s most mediocre 
in years. And he notably managed to 
ignore the fair’s biggest (and perhaps 
best) exhibit: that of West Germany. 

Ulbricht’s next-door unneighborliness 
was ironic in light of a 20% trade in- 
crease last year between the two Ger- 
manys. Of $750 million worth of goods 
exchanged between the two countries, 
West German exports, mostly in indus- 
trial products, accounted for $425 mil- 
lion; East German exports, mainly agri- 
cultural, textile and mining items, made 
up the rest. 

West Germany, which still does not 
recognize Ulbricht’s government diplo- 
matically, is all in favor of stepping 
up trade. Economics Minister Karl 


Schiller last month urged West German 
businessmen to attend the Leipzig Fair. 
Bonn later adopted a Schiller proposal 





ULBRICHT (CENTER) & WIFE IN LEIPZIG 
Against the drift. 
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for expanded credit guarantees to West 
German firms trading with East Germa- 
ny. Finally, Bonn has put off for a year 
—until June 30, 1968—the repayment 
deadline for some $100 million in trade 
deficits already owed by East Germany. 

No matter how stubborn Ulbricht 
may seem, his country’s westward trade 
drift is inevitable. At least 30% of East 
Germany’s exports and imports are with 
Western nations—and of that, one-third 
is with West Germany. In the wee hours 
of the morning, even Walter Ulbricht 
must admit to himself that his country 
can only benefit by importing the vastly 
superior, much more varied products 
put out by the Germany on the other 
side of the Wall. 


WEST GERMANY 


End of a Family Empire 

In its 155-year history, Germany’s 
Krupp industrial complex has often 
seemed as much a sovereign state as a 
business enterprise. Bismarck, the Kai- 
sers and Hitler all courted the house of 
Krupp. Kaiser Wilhelm I called it “a 
national institution.” Five generations 
of Krupps have made a proud point of 
imperiously waving away even bankers’ 
questions about company finances. 

No longer. Last week the company’s 
fifth chief, Alfried Krupp, 59, found 
himself being not only called to strict 
and public account, but virtually read 
out of the family fiefdom. 

In a Bonn conference room crowded 
with bankers, aides and newsmen, Krupp 
sat silently while Socialist Economics 
Minister Karl Schiller spelled out what 
he called “a brave step that will remove 
unrest” about Krupp’s future. In mid- 
April, the firm must appoint an “ad- 
ministrative council’ of private but 
non-Krupp businessmen who will vote 
on all major management decisions. By 
the end of 1968, Krupp will be trans- 
formed into a public company, possibly 
some sort of foundation. 

Banker's Rights. Schiller’s move was 
the price extracted by the Bonn govern- 
ment and a group of West German 
banks for providing the financing that 
is urgently needed for $250 million 
worth of export orders that Krupp has 
on its books. The company’s troubles 
began last year when Krupp, already 
suffering from the depressed coal mar- 
ket and declining prices for steel, which 
accounts for 30% of its total produc- 
tion, began grasping for export orders 
so as to keep its 100,000 loyal Krup- 
pianers at work. 

Having far overextended its own 
financial resources, Krupp went to an 
export-financing syndicate of 54 banks 
last December and asked for $25 million 
in credit. The bankers, who had ad- 
vanced him $90 million earlier in the 
year, demanded to see the company’s 
balance sheet. Then—incredibly—they 
turned Krupp down. Said Deutsche Bank 





ARNDT & ALFRIED KRUP 
Called to strict and public account. 


Chief Executive Hermann Abs, Ger- 
many’s most powerful banker: “It is 
the noblest right of the banker to say no 
when he considers the risk exhausted.” 
Abs next took the problem to Bonn. 
Schiller stepped in quickly, fearing that 
a crisis at Krupp (annual sales: $1.2 bil- 
lion) would deepen Germany’s economic 
downturn. 

While Krupp is by no means bank- 
rupt, insiders feel that the managerial 
showdown should have come much 
sooner. Alfried Krupp, remote and em- 
bittered ever since his six-year Allied 
imprisonment for using wartime slave 
labor, has grown increasingly pained 
over the fact that his only son, Arndt, 
29, has shown more inclination to fly 
with the European jet set than take 
over the company. Meanwhile, critics 
charge, Krupp’s expansive general man- 
ager, Berthold Beitz, has overextended 
the company when he should have been 
cutting down its unprofitable operations 
in coal and steel. With public manage- 
ment instead of a private monarchy, 
German bankers are hoping that Krupp 
will come out of reorganization stronger 
than ever. 


BRITAIN 


Esso Goes to War 

Most of the sound and fury in Brit- 
ain’s volatile gasoline war has come 
from the brash discounters who started 
it all in the early 1960s. By selling cut- 
rate gas under such names as Globe, Jet 
and V.I.P., the independents came out 
of nowhere to take over a heady 10% 
share of the country’s $2 billion (includ- 
ing taxes) annual sales. For the most 
part, the major distributors have been 
loath to join the fray—until now. 
Alarmed at the shrinking size of its own 
tiger in the nation’s tanks, giant British 
Esso, a subsidiary of Jersey Standard, 
moved to turn the market into what the 
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London Observer called ‘“‘a cold, inhos- 
pitable battleground.” 

To meet the discounters head on, 
Esso slashed prices by as much as 62¢ 
per imperial gallon, revamped its mar- 
keting so its lowest rates would be in 
effect in high-volume urban areas, re- 
duced its gasoline grades from four to 
three, reshuffled their octane ratings. In 
London, for example, Esso’s new pre- 
mium-grade gas was cut by more than 
3¢, to 754¢ per gallon. Eventually, Esso’s 
escalation of the war may cost the in- 
dustry nearly $100 million a year in lost 
revenues, but it may also force many 
discounters to close up altogether. 

Copycat. Determined to throw pry- 
ing rivals off the track, Esso ordered 
press runs of phony price stickers and 





SERVICE STATION IN LONDON 
This tiger’s a copycat. 


pumped the new grades of gas into its 
stations’ tanks without even telling the 
dealers. Tony de Boer, marketing chief 
of Shell-Mex & B.P., the country’s No. 1 
distributor, fumed about learning of 
second-ranked Esso’s move “in the pa- 
pers,” ruefully admitted being forced to 
do “some furious thinking.” Jet, a lead- 
ing discounter owned by Manhattan- 
based Continental Oil, promptly under- 
cut Esso’s new prices by 23¢ or more, 
sputtered the “tiger is just a copycat.” 

Esso’s own furious thinking began 
last year. Its 1965 earnings had plunged 
38% from 1964’s $16.8 million. When 
a 1966 study showed that Esso’s treas- 
ured 30%-plus share of the British mar- 
ket had slipped to 272% since the com- 
ing of cut-rates, Joint Managing Direc- 
tor Ted Choppen determined to push 
ahead with his existing plans to get 
“lean and fit.” 

On Their Feet. No one is yet ready 
to predict how the battle will turn out, 
but Choppen’s preparations have been 
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marvelously meticulous. To trim distri- 
bution costs, Esso quietly did some 
dredging to allow economical super- 
tankers to reach its Fawley refinery, 
built Britain’s longest pipeline, bar- 
gained hard for new low rail rates. It 
pulled out of many marginal stations, 
told its 10,000 remaining dealers to be 
prepared to take 4¢-a-gallon profit cuts, 
warned them to get their often outra- 
geously relaxed attendants on their feet. 
And when Esso was finally ready to 
lower the price boom, Choppen was as 
good as his name. 


From Crisis to Convalescence 


The British pound, which has been 
ailing for decades, has begun to show 
signs of returning health. And its new 
strength is reflected in reports both at 
home and abroad. Last week the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York announced 
that the British have entirely repaid 
more than $625 million borrowed from 
the U.S. last summer in order to help 
sterling escape devaluation. In a long- 
distance diagnosis, the Reserve Bank’s 
Charles A. Coombs, vice president in 
charge of foreign operations, said that 
the pound has “moved through crisis 
to convalescence.” 

In his semi-annual report on U.S. 
foreign-currency operations, Coombs ex- 
plained that the largest factor in ster- 
ling’s recovery has been “the under- 
lying improvement” in Britain’s pound- 
threatening balance-of-payments deficit. 
Though the British ran a deficit for the 
whole of 1966 (probably between $420 
million and $560 million), rising ex- 
ports produced a balance-of-payments 
surplus during the final three months of 
the year. This year, says a forecast from 
London’s National Institute for Eco- 
nomic and Social Research, Britain 
should show an impressive $490 mil- 
lion surplus, its first since 1962. 

Despite these signs, Britain’s econ- 
omy is still floundering. Labor unions 
and employers are wrangling with the 
government over its reluctance to end 
loophole-loaded controls on wages and 
prices. Unemployment reached 602,844 
last month, leaving 2.6% of the labor 
force jobless against a 2% level that 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson once 
called “acceptable.” Rising food prices 
have helped pull the cost of living to a 
new peak. Worst, industrial productivity 
has failed to improve, and though help 
might have come from private invest- 
ment, instead such investments have 
slumped. Soaring government spending 
for defense, welfare, roads, schools, 
housing and nationalized industries has 
raised the specter of higher taxes next 
month, a move that some economists 
fear would only deepen the recession. 

Still, defense of the pound, which 
finances a third of the world’s trade, is 
the first order of business. And last 
week Chancellor of the Exchequer 
James Callaghan told Parliament that by 
Dec. 2, Britain will repay on schedule 
the remaining $871 million of a $1 bil- 
lion sterling-defense loan from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 


CANADA 


The Queen Bee Gets Stung 

Each time the judge strode into the 
court, the dark-haired defendant bowed 
respectfully in best Canadian courtroom 
tradition. Viola MacMillan, 63, has had 
occasion of late to learn about such le- 
gal amenities. A shrewd, if unlikely- 
looking prospector who amassed a for- 
tune in sundry Canadian mining ven- 
tures, tiny (5 ft., 100 Ibs.) Viola has 
been under government investigation 
ever since a mercurial trading binge on 
the Toronto Stock Exchange in 1964 
left investors in her Windfall Oils & 
Mines Ltd. holding an empty sack. 
Called “the Queen Bee” by mining men, 
who elected her president of the Pros- 
pectors and Developers Association 21 
times, Viola herself got stung last week 
when she was convicted in Toronto on 
a charge that could bring her up to five 
years in prison. 

"Good Turn.'' Viola was accused of 
“wash trading,’ which involves the 
manipulation of stock-market transac- 
tions to create a false impression of 
brisk activity—and is illegal in both the 
U.S. and Canada. On July 10, 1964, the 
prosecution charged, she arranged to 
sell 244,000 shares of Consolidated 
Golden Arrow Mines Ltd., another of 
her companies. At the same time, she 
bought up the entire block for the ac- 
counts of ten persons, including her 
husband George. Since Golden Arrow 
stock had been sluggish up to that point, 
the sudden burst of activity was enough 
to send its price soaring within an hour 
from 25¢ to over 60¢. 

Viola’s attorney insisted that by buy- 
ing stock for the benefit of others, she 
was merely “a good friend doing a good 
turn.” Indeed, aside from a relatively 
small chunk of Golden Arrow stock 
that her husband sold at the bloated 
price, there was no testimony indi- 
cating that the MacMillans enriched 
themselves from the 1964 transactions. 
But York County Court Judge Garth 
Moore pointed out that Viola had 
called her broker to check on the mar- 
ket price of Golden Arrow after placing 
her orders—a move that helped con- 
vince the judge she had intended to 
stimulate her company’s market price 
artificially. At the time, noted Moore, 
the Toronto stock market was “in an 
explosive condition.” Viola, he added, 
“supplied the match.” 

Grimly Defiant. Her conviction, 
which she plans to appeal, was just a 
start. For one thing, her broker, Robert 
J. Breckenridge, a former president of 
the Toronto Exchange and onetime 
chairman of the city’s Better Business 
Bureau, has also been charged with 
wash trading in the Golden Arrow 
case. And Viola herself, together with 
her husband, will stand trial on more 
serious fraud charges because of their 
Windfall dealings. For all her troubles, 
the Queen Bee remains grimly defiant. 
“They can’t take my love of mining 
away from me,” she said last week. 
“Tl have that till the day I die.” 
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The Gillette Super Stainless is not just a new blade. It’s a What does it is the miracle plastic coating baked onto the 
whole new standard of shaving. edge. You'll notice the reduction in pull immediately. 

And that’s why it’s getting a reputation as ‘‘The Spoiler”. Try it yourself. 
You try it once, and you can never again go back to your Just be sure the package says ‘Gillette Super Stainless”. 
old standards. You've been irretrievably spoiled. If you want to be properly spoiled. 


Gillette Super Stainless. 





Stocks move 


on news 
EE 


Good news. Bad news. World news, 
war news, weather news. 


News of new products or important 
discoveries ... of mergers, acquisi- 
tions, or changes in management... of 
corporate sales and earnings. 


News of all kinds that spells profit or 
loss for investors. 


Providing that kind of news to our 
2700 Account Executives in more 
than 160 offices around the world is 
something Merrill Lynch accepts as a 
minute-to-minute, hour-to-hour re- 
sponsibility all through every market 
day. 


That’s why we inaugurated our own 
Special News Wire more than twenty 
years ago—a separate high-speed wire 
system that carries nothing but facts 
and information concerning stocks, 
bonds, and commodities for sixteen 
hours a day. 


It all adds up to 45,000 words of news 
every day, selected for its investment 
significance from wire services and 
news publications as well as from the 
field reports, prepared by our own 
Research Division analysts. 


And that’s why, just last year, we per- 
fected our brand new QRQ system for 
Quick Research Queries. All an Ac- 
count Executive has to do is press a 
few buttons and, from our computer in 
New York, get the latest facts, figures, 
and Research Division opinion on any 
one of 3700 important, widely-owned 
stocks. 


If news has a bearing on your own in- 
vestment thinking—and we definitely 
think it does—why not ask for the 
latest available information we have 
on any stock you're interested in? 





MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To Sukarno, 65, beleaguered 
President of Indonesia, and Ratna Sari 
Dewi, 27, onetime Japanese nightclub 
hostess: their first child, a girl (he has 
seven children by five previous wives); 
in Tokyo. Name: Kartika Sari, meaning 
essence of the stars. 


Married. Gary Lewis, 21, eldest of 
Comedian Jerry Lewis’ six children, a 
successful rock ’n’ roll singer in his own 
right; and Sara Jane Suzara, 22, daugh- 
ter of the chief pilot of Manila harbor, 
whom Gary met while on tour in the 
Philippines; in Westwood, Calif. 


Divorced. By Sandra Dee, 24, peren- 
nial Hollywood teen-age twippet (Take 
Her, She’s Mine, That Funny Feeling); 
Bobby Darin, 30, nightclub singer 
(Mack the Knife); on grounds of men- 
tal cruelty; after six years of marriage, 
one son; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Mischa Auer, 61, character 
actor who played seedy aristocrats, 
slightly frayed remittance men, or mad 
Cossacks in scores of Hollywood movies 
in the 1930s and 1940s (My Man God- 
frey, Destry Rides Again), the or- 
phaned son of a czarist naval officer, 
who at one point during the Bolshevik 
revolution roamed Russia with a pack 
of parentless children before a grandfa- 
ther brought him to the U.S., eventually 
made his way to Hollywood, where his 
borsch-and-sour-cream accent and roll- 
ing-eyed comedy won him fame; of a 
heart attack; in Rome. 


Died. Nelson Eddy, 65, romantic 
baritone, whose golden tones and hand- 
some blond looks blended so perfectly 
with Jeanette MacDonald’s clear soprano 
and redheaded beauty that they became 
Hollywood’s most celebrated pair in 
the late 1930s and ’40s, singing their 
way through scores of love duets (AA, 
Sweet Mystery of Life, Indian Love 
Call, Will You Remember) and eight 
hit musicals from Naughty Marietta to 
I Married an Angel, films that won 
them such everlasting fans that Eddy 
could count on a packed house of ap- 
preciative middle-aged folk whenever 
he appeared on the nightclub circuit; of 
a stroke suffered in the middle of a 
performance; in Miami Beach, Fla. 


Died. G. A. (“Tony”) Vandervell, 
68, British millionaire auto-parts manu- 
facturer who dedicated his fortune to 
putting Britain’s green racing colors into 
the lead on Formula I Grand Prix auto 
circuits, built his first WVanwall racing 
car in 1954, two years later won his 
first victory at the Silverstone Interna- 
tional Trophy race with Stirling Moss 
at the wheel, and reached a peak in 
1958 when his Vanwall beat the Ital- 
ians and Germans in six out of ten 
Grand Prix races for the champion- 
ship; of pneumonia; in London. 


Died. Joseph T. Lykes Sr., 78, U.S. 
ship owner, last of seven brothers who 
founded Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. in 
1923 to ferry cattle between Gulf ports 
and Cuba, boosted their business into 
the biggest U.S. cargo line operating 57 
freighters; of arteriosclerosis; in Clear- 
water, Fla. 


Died. Georges Philias Vanier, 78, 
Governor General of Canada, the first 
French Canadian to hold that post, 
a distinguished soldier-diplomat who 
served his country as a courageous lead- 
er on World War I battlefields where he 
lost a leg, later as Canada’s voice at the 
League of Nations, its Ambassador to 
France from 1944 to 1953, and finally 
its Governor General from 1959 on, a 
position in which he used his immense 
prestige to urge an end to the “pettiness, 
selfishness and intolerance” that still 
divides Canada’s French- and English- 
speaking populations; in Ottawa. 


Died. Zoltan Kodaly, 84, Hungarian 
composer; of a heart attack; in Buda- 
pest (see Music). 


Died. Mohammed Mossadegh, 84, 
bitterly controversial Prime Minister of 
Iran from 1951 to 1953; of intestinal 
bleeding; in Teheran. Frail, bald and 
bespectacled, Mossadegh hardly looked 
the part of a ferocious nationalist when 
he rode to power on a wave of xeno- 
phobia and shrill promises to nationalize 
the huge, British-owned Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. with its $1 billion worth of wells, 
pipelines and refineries. It took the tan- 
trum-prone demagogue barely two days 
to make good his threat—and start his 
country on 39 months of economic and 
political chaos. In 1953, Mossadegh’s 
street mobs finally frightened the Shah 
out of the country, but by then the 
army had seen enough and took over the 
government after bloody street fighting. 
Dragged shrieking into court, Mossa- 
degh was sentenced to three years’ soli- 
tary confinement on charges of treason 
—which the Shah commuted to house 
arrest, allowing him to live out his days 
on his landholdings near Teheran. 


Died. Alice B. Toklas, 89, confidante 
and lifelong companion of Author Ger- 
trude Stein; after a long illness; in Paris 
(see THE WORLD). 


Died. Roger Ward Babson, 91, econ- 
omist and pioneer in the business of 
advising investors, who set up Babson’s 
Reports in 1903 to collect statistics and 
chart market trends, a service that paid 
off handsomely when he predicted the 
1929 crash, went on to write 37 business 
books (Business Barometers), founded 
Massachusetts’ Babson Institute as a 
business school for men, and helped 
organize Florida’s Webber College for 
business-struck women; of heart dis- 
ease; in Lake Wales, Fla. 
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HARVEY’S BRISTOL CREAM® 
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Never serve the coffee 
P without the Cream, 
...Harvey’s Bristol Cream, that 1s. 


HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, SQLE IMPORTER, U.S.A. 


Harvey’s Bristol Cream is the elegant end. The perfect after-dinner 
drink. Subtle. Delightfully light. Thoroughly satisfying. Serve 
Harvey’s Bristol Cream chilled. With 

dessert. As dessert. Even before 

dinner. On the rocks. But never, 


never serve the coffee without the cream. 








This engineer is solving a problem 
in cacography. 


What’s he doing at IBM? 


He is making a computer easier to use by enabling it to read hand- 
printed numbers. No easy matter; in fact, incorrect handwriting is a 
study in itself—technically known as cacography. 

IBM’s Ray Norman analyzed thousands upon thousands of sam- 
ples of hand-printed numbers, looking for patterns in the extra jigs 
and jogs people stick on their 1, 2, 3’s. 

The methods he and his associates use to tell one man’s hand- 
printed 2 from another’s 3 have been built into the circuits of IBM’s 
new optical reader. 

Installed in a department store and hooked up to an IBM com- 
puter, the optical reader works something like this. The salesgirl 
writes up your purchase, hand-printing numbers in spaces provided 
on the sales slip. Her sales slips are then fed into a reader. 

The computer then can automatically subtract what you bought 
from its inventory record. It charges your account and updates 
sales and billing records. 

A store manager can then get any of this information, quickly, 
any time he needs it. 

Making information easier to get into a computer makes this 
most useful tool even more useful. 
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King Leer, Wild Kate 


The Taming of the Shrew. “We in- 
tend to make Shakespeare as successful 
a screenwriter as Abby Mann.” Thus 
spake Director Franco Zeffirelli last 
year when he began filming The Taming 
of the Shrew. The screen credits main- 
tain the mock-the-bard tone: script 
billing goes to Zeffirelli, Paul Dehn and 
Suso Checchi.D’Amico, with a coy ac- 
knowledgment “to William Shakespeare, 
without whom we would have been at a 
loss for words.” The irreverence in this 
case is less a shame than a sham. Despite 
the disclaimer, Zeffirelli has succeeded 
in mounting the liveliest screen incar- 
nation of Shakespeare since Olivier’s 
Henry V. 

A salty salvo in the war between the 
sexes, Shrew has already been through 
several screen treatments, including one 





TAYLOR & BURTON IN “SHREW” 
Art imitates life. 


with Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair- 
banks Sr., a long-running road-company 
revival with the Lunts, and a Broadway 
musical adaptation (Cole Porter’s Kiss 
Me Kate). Zeffirelli has refurbished the 
oft-told tale by styling it with the brio 
of the 16th century commedia dell’arte. 
Moreover, his casting seems to be a case 
of art’s imitating life: Elizabeth Taylor 
as the sharp-tongued tigress, Kate, and 
Richard Burton as her hard-nosed train- 
er, Petruchio. 

For all its virtues, this particular tam- 
ing is sometimes more shrewd than 
Shrew. The writers have edited Shake- 
speare’s speeches, transposed lines, and 
improvised bits of business for the Bur- 
tons that never took place in the Globe’s 
wooden O. Despite such wild tampering, 
most of the words and—more important 
—all of the spirit of the play have been 
maintained. To make sure that the view- 
er’s eye never rests long enough to get 
restive, Zeffirelli builds the production 
against a background of burnt sienna, 
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vermilion and viridian—the splashiest 
colors of the Renaissance palette. He 
also keeps Taylor and Burton front and 
center just long enough: their larger- 
than-life personalities dominate the 
screen without drowning the play. 

In one of her better performances, 
Taylor makes Kate seem the ideal bawd 
of Avon—a creature of beauty with a 
voice shrieking howls and imprecations. 
Whenever Liz strains at the Elizabethan, 
the camera shifts to Burton, who catches 
the cadences of iambic pentameter with 
inborn ease. As the lickerish and liquor- 
ish Petruchio, Burton pursues his Kate 
with a weary, beery smile that promises 
temptation and trouble. An inspired 
chase across rooftops and into piles of 
fleece establishes him as a kind of King 
Leer, the supreme embodiment of a raf- 
fish comic hero. 

Shakespeare cared too much for his 
satellite roles to give the entire show to 
the stars, and it is as much the support- 
ing players as the Burtons who give the 
Shrew. vitality. Victor Spinetti, Cyril 
Cusak and Michael Hordern are a bril- 
liant bunch of second bananas. Natasha 
Pyne, as Kate’s sister Bianca, plays with 
a wide-eyed vanilla-pudding approach 
that deliberately lends Kate more flavor. 

This is not Zeffirelli’s first brush with 
the bard. He once overdirected an ec- 
centric Italian version of Hamlet in 
which the Dane intoned: *To be or not 
to be, what the hell!’ In Shrew, he dis- 
plays a sure sense of what makes comedy 
funny. When a classic is treated as 
deathless, it dies; by being brash and 
breezy, Zeffirelli has breathed new life 
into an old text. 


Accidie Becomes Electra 


Persona. Director Ingmar Bergman 
is modern cinema’s most persistent ob- 
server of the human condition. He ex- 
amines the Eden that is Sweden and 
sees—much as! Bruegel once did in 
Flanders—that the occupants are really 
having a Hell of a time. Persona, his 
27th film, fuses two of Bergman’s famil- 
iar obsessions: personal loneliness and 
the particular anguish of contemporary 
woman. It is the story of a great stage 
actress (Liv Ullman), suddenly become 
mute and detached while starring in a 
production of Electra. She is afflicted 
with what medieval theologians called 
accidie—a total indifference to life. Her 
doctor insists that her inactivity is sim- 
ply another form of role-playing, and 
he sends her packing to a villa on the 
Baltic in the company of a nurse (Bibi 
Andersson). 

Slowly and subtly, a transference be- 
gins; the actress cannot, or will not, 
speak about her husband and son; the 
nurse cannot stop speaking—about her- 
self. In explicit detail, the nurse de- 
scribes an erotic beach encounter with 
an unknown boy, and the pregnancy 
and abortion that followed. Without re- 
alizing it, the babbling nurse has become 


the patient and the silently listening 
patient the nurse. 

When the actress writes a letter to 
the doctor revealing her nurse’s past 
tragedy, the nurse savagely turns on 
her, implying that she is playing Electra 
in real life as well as on the stage. The 
outburst serves as a catharsis that seems 
to make the nurse well. In the end, she 
leaves the villa to return to life; the ac- 
tress, presumably, returns to the stage. 

Bergman has tricked out his static, 
enigmatic story with flashes of his fa- 
miliar images: a fat spider, which rep- 
resented God in Through a Glass Dark- 
ly, and here seems only to be arachnid 
revulsion; a flickering silent movie of 
Death dancing comically around a table, 
a la Seventh Seal; a nail being pounded 
into the palm of a hand. In sequences 
reminiscent of The Silence, a little boy 
is twice shown on a hospital cot, reach- 
ing out to a wide, white wall that be- 
comes the face of the nurse, as if he 
were a fantasy of her unborn child. 





ANDERSSON & ULLMAN IN “PERSONA” 
A game of disguises. 


Time and again, Bergman appears to 
have his film improperly spliced, show- 
ing blinding flashes of lights and num- — 
bers. The stunt reminds his viewers that 

the work is simply artifice, a game of 
poses and disguises. 

Persona (the ancient Latin word for 
mask) is too deliberately difficult to 
rank with Bergman’s best. But in anera 
when the director who dares to repeat 
himself is rare indeed—when the cine- 
matic world is full of one-shot wonders, 
Bergman’s consistency is itself refresh. _ 
ing. His bleak, unsparing vision of the 
condition of man remains his private — 
property. Persona is one more acre of 
that estate—often tilled, peers but, 
still worth the plowing. 


Cracking the Morse Code 


How to Succeed In Business ahiog 
Really Trying is almost note for note — 
a reincarnation of the 1961 Broadway : 
hit. Therein lies its troubles as well as 
its triumphs. _ : 

On stage, Succeed. occu b 
ing as broad as it was wide. A_ 
colored aolinatens cartoon of i 













Don’t throw the baby out 
| with the bathwater. 


There’s a funny thing about the American economy. Ask any 


two economists what makes it tick and you’ve started a debate. 


Because, the simple, ingenuous truth of 

the matter is this: nobody really knows or agrees 
on all the influences that combine to give it muscle. 
Or, where all its weaknesses may lie. 


 Allyou’ll get agreement on 
is that it seems to work. It has 
produced the broadest and most 
abundant prosperity in all the 
histories of man... the 
highest standard of living for 
the greatest number of people. 


The heart of this restless, 
surging, vital economy is 
and always has been: 
free competition. That’s what 
has distinguished it from 
_ the managed economies of the 
_ Old World... economies 
managed either by government 
or by cartel. 


- 

. Competition has been the sharp spur 
_ that has produced 

the incredible variety of products and services we have 
today. It has produced the endless innovations that have 
ade life easier to live. More enjoyable. More rewarding. 









as encouraged manufacturers to build more things. . . and 
t d them better... and at lower prices. They have to build 
‘more and better ... and the prices have to be right . . . or the 
‘consumer stops buying. Because, the other side of free 










competition is your free choice in the marketplace. 


This is the astonishing power of the American consumer, 


He can make or break the largest businesses with a nod 
or a shake of the head. He has the choice. 
He has the ballot of the dollar. 


That’s why it is disturbing to find people of 
influence in America today who would like to 
make both free competition 
and free choice a little less free. 
They may concede that the system has’ 
produced some great results but 
they'd like to “fix it a little.” 
There are too many kinds of olives, 
they say. Let’s standardize. 
Company “A” spends more 
on advertising than Company “B”, 
and that’s unfair competition, they 
plead. Let’s regulate. 


Yet, our system was built on exactly 

the opposite kind of thinking. 
Regulation doesn’t stimulate competition. 
It tends to make all products the same. 


How much can you interfere with 

the competitive economy, which has brought us’ 
so many benefits, without damaging it? 

The truth is, nobody knows. 

The “Little” fixes may someday add up to quite a lot. 


Of course, any economy needs some regulation— 
but let’s be sure that we don’t 
throw out the baby with the bath water. : 


Magazine Publishers Association 


An association of 365 leading U.S. magazines 
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Over two million acres of nothing. Beautiful,empty land 
ready for development. With cheap power, water, skilled 







Million acres. You want one site. The 
best site. Based on all the facts. Like 
he cost of power and water. Location 
"raw materials. Information about 
labor. Zoning. Taxes. Sources of pos- 
sible financing help. 


The NP has that information. Our 
men living all along the line deal with 
these facts every working day. So call 
us. Most every major city has an NP 
representative. Call the nearest one. 
Or contact George Powe, General 
Manager, Properties and Industrial 
Development Dept., Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. Tele- 
phone 612-222-7773. 


labor. Northern Pacific can help you. Confidentially. 


This is the way to run a railroad. 
This is the way we run the Northern 
Pacific. 








+ Accutron jeweler will adjust timekeeping to this tolerance if necessary. Guarantee is for one year. 


¥ 


Why they keep different time. 


You’d think they’d both keep the same time 
since they both operate with batteries. But they 
don’t. Because an electric watch is a conven- 
tional watch that keeps time with a conventional 
balance wheel. The balance 
wheel is just driven by a bat- 
tery instead of a spring. No 
electric watch guarantees the 
time it will keep. 





The Accutron timepiece is not a watch and has 
no balance wheel. Instead, its battery operates a 
tuning fork that splits a second into 360 equal 
parts. (A watch divides a second into only 5 
parts.) This is how we(Bulova) 
can guarantee Accutron accu- 
racy within a minutea month.* 
U.S. satellites use Accutron 
timers, not electric watches. 


1A Accutron® by Bulova 








students: opportunity 


(An invitation to college, graduate and part-time students) 


You can earn substantial amounts of money throughout the year 

—and gain practical business experience—by making TIME, LIFE : 
and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED subscriptions available to students. A 
No previous experience necessary; no paperwork and billing involved. « 
You will be given free selling supplies, make liberal commissions : 
and set your own working hours. (You may also participate in special 


projects and marketing research at extra fees.) 


For more than 30 years, TIME Inc. has authorized students as its 
representatives on campuses. Commission earnings have helped 
thousands of students underwrite portions of their educational 
expenses. If you are interested, you are invited to apply to the 


Time Inc. College Bureau, TIME & LIFE BLDG., 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, enclosing this notice 
with your letter. If you’re eligible, and your application is accepted, 
you’ ll be notified immediately and receive your sales materials 


and instructions promptly. 
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How to Succeed was good show busi- _ 





VALLEE & MORSE IN “SUCCEED” 
Feasting on leftovers. 


porary big business, it musically chron- 
icled the rise of a bright-eyed, bushy- 
tailed rodent, J. Pierpont Finch (Rob- 
ert Morse), who won the rat race by — 
running just fast enough to keep up — 

with his boss (Rudy Vallee). 
On film, Succeed often fails by seem- 
ing to run in place. Director David — 
’ 
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Swift has staged far too many of the 
numbers simply as people singing songs, 
with the camera standing by as an ad- 
miring observer. There is nowhere near — 
enough sight humor to justify the bill- 
ing “visual gags by [Cartoonist] Virgil 
Partch.” | 
Vallee’s brilliant bumbling, on the 
other hand, is even better on the wide 
screen, as when he Freudian slips, “I 
like the way you thinch, Fink” and 
intones the college musical lampoon, 
Grand Old Ivy. For the first time, 
Hollywood seems to have cracked the 
Morse code: after appearing in a suc- 
cession of turkeys—most recently Oh 
Dad, Poor Dad (Time, March 3)— | 
Bobby is finally allowed to steal a 
picture the way he stole the show. He 
burbles with the irresistible energy of | 
a degenerate Peter Pan as he chants ; 
f 


a od 
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to a mirror, J Believe in You. : 
To redeem itself further, the movie — 
implements Frank Loesser’s score with — 
inventive arrangements by Nelson Rid- — 
dle, and augments the chorus with a _ 
bevy of twittering birds who assure the _ 7 
executives that A Secretary Is Not a 
Toy. Equally good is the staff of ulcerat- 
ed businessmen who inch their way _ 
along the top of the company as they | 
pinch their way around the bottoms of — 
their secretaries. Comically caught in _ 
the act, unfaithfully married and unhap- f 
pily harried, they are reminders that 














ness because the structure of its satire 
rested, however slightly, upon a gra 
of truth. ecb iti CARL seein ou ie a 
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Valvoline is rugged. Dependable. Stands up when 
the action gets hot. The experience Valvoline has 
gained in the lubrication of high performance 

racing engines goes into every grade of Valvoline 
Motor Oil. L) Power! Performance! Protection! 
With Valvoline you get all three. No matter what 
kind of car you drive or how you drive it. Only 
Valvoline contains Chemaloy® to make sure your 
engine stays clean, resists wear, delivers top 

VA i power. Ask for Valvoline, the race-proved motor 

| LVOLI oil, where you have your car serviced. 
_MoToR olF ea ‘OVER 100 YEARS LEADERSHIP IN LUBRICATION 


ioe VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY, Freedom, Pa. 
Division of Ashland Oil & Refining Company 
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ORLANDO 


Sample the year-round good living that makes this 
fast-growing young city the ACTION CENTER OF FLORIDA! 
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“Nearly 2,000 lakes and streams make living 
in the Orlando area like a year-round 


vacation.” Manager, Xerox Corporation 
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“Unique location and beauty helped Orlando advance to the “A fast-growing scientific community, 


top twenty fastest growing metropolitan markets in the coun- Orlando shares in the excitement of the 
try. Situated in the heart of Florida’s lake region, Orlando is _ nation’s aerospace effort.” 
rapidly becoming the magnet for business in the southeast.” Director of Research, Martin Company 


Vice President, Marketing , Tupperware 







COLOR BROCHURE / WRITE, ACTION CENTER 
P.O. BOX 1913, ORLANDO, FLORIDA 32802 
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Existentialist Comedian 


Before an author’s works are re- 
printed in anything but paperback, he 
is usually dead, or his books have come 
to be considered classics—or both. John 
Barth, 36, is alive, and none of his 
books have yet reached the classical 
shelf. He has written four novels— 
The Floating Opera, End of the Road, 
The Sot-Weed Factor and Giles Goat- 
Boy. The first three together sold fewer 
than 8,000 copies. Goat-Boy, the only 
one that can be called a popular suc- 
cess, sold about 50,000 and showed up 
briefly on the bestseller lists. Despite 
this inconclusive reception, The Sot- 
Weed Factor has now been republished 
(Doubleday; $7.50), and Barth’s first 
two novels will also be reissued, all in 
hard-cover. What gives? 

What gives is an author who knows 
that ideas make the best parlor games. 
Barth’s books, whatever their shortcom- 
ings, cry out not merely to be read but 
to be played with. His friend, Novelist 
and Critic Leslie Fiedler, enthusiasti- 
cally calls Barth “an existentialist come- 
dian.” The description is apt, for Barth 
is essentially a humorist who believes 
that it is absurdly comical to take any- 
thing too seriously, including himself. 
His books bubble with back-alley sexual 
humor that derides the solemnity of 
love. Barth’s characters are never cast 
as heroes: there is something slightly 
ludicrous about them all. That is not 
new, but Barth sustains those characters 
with exceptional force and conviction, 
as if he were trying to enlarge the ludi- 
crous to epic proportions. “Where the 
hell else but in America,” asks one of 
his characters, “could you have a cheer- 
ful nihilism?” Barth is a bit of a nihilist 
about the novel itself; he is convinced 
that it is a dying literary form. 

Quandary. Barth’s four books trace 
the systematic progress of the anti- 
novelist. The author began conven- 
tionally enough with The Floating Op- 
era and End of the Road, both writ- 
ten when he was 24. In the first, 
Lawyer Todd Andrews, deeply dis- 
turbed by his father’s suicide, decides 
that nothing in life has much mean- 
ing; he makes up his mind to follow 
‘his father’s example. But the decision 
sets its own quandary: “If nothing makes 
any final difference, that fact makes 
no final difference either, and there 
is nO more reason to commit suicide, 
say, than not to.” It is the logical 
dilemma that so many existentialists 
Tun into. In the end, Andrews elects 
to live, or at least to go on existing. 

__ A search for life’s meaning also runs 
through End of the Road. “In a sense, 
I am Jacob Horner,” the book’s nar- 
-Tator begins, with typical uncertain- 
ty. Then he conducts a tour along the 
“weatherless” days of his life. Horner 
suffers low-pressure areas during which 
he ceases to function. Hypnotized by 
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the multitude of life’s choices, he can 
make no choice at all. The novel is 
partly autobiographical. It is laid in 
Maryland, where Barth grew up; Hor- 
ner teaches English at Wicomico State 
Teachers College, while Barth teaches 
English at the Buffalo campus of New 
York State University. 

_ After Swift. Once past these impres- 
sive apprentice works, Barth abandoned 
all allegiance to the novel’s disciplines; 
he set out to exploit the form’s defi- 
ciencies by overdoing them. Whatever 
else it is, Giles Goat-Boy is also an at- 
tempt to deride the novel. In form, it 
resembles a Swiftian satire in which 
the world becomes a collection of uni- 
versity campuses, with effects that 
are sometimes uproarious, sometimes 
too heavy and mechanical (TIME, Aug. 





graduate at Johns Hopkins University, 
he devoured everything from Burton’s 
Thousand and One Nights to the Gesta 
Romanorum, and he developed a strong 
affection for such classic cyclical tales, 
which preceded the novel by centuries. 
He is the first to admit that his new 
books owe something to that old form. 
“My affair with Scheherazade is an old 
and continuing one,” Barth once wrote. 
“Consider that in the years of her flour- 
ishing, her talent is always on the line: 
night by night it’s publish or perish.” 

No such necessity drives Barth. His 
life, unlike his fiction, is remarkably 
low-key. He seems unconcerned by the 
way public or critics receive his books. 
A tall, unassuming man with a prema- 
turely bald head and an understated 
mustache, he has an arrangement with 
the university that allows him to keep a 
light academic load. The rest of his time 
is devoted to writing, to his wife and 
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JOHN BARTH & SIDEMEN* 
Jape’s progress. 


5). Where Swift tore savagely at the 
fabric of his time, Barth remains delib- 
erately neutral, mocking tradition-bound 
literature as much as he mocks mankind. 

The same is true of The Sot-Weed 
Factor, now back in the book stores in 
hard-cover after seven years. It is a 
farcical tour de force in which the author 
deliberately tried to create “a more 
contrived plot than Tom Jones.” Im- 
plausible coincidence, Rabelaisian 
romps, confused identities—all the tra- 
ditional trappings of the picaresque noy- 
el are exaggerated to the point of bur- 
lesque. Factor also dips resolutely into 
history—as reconstructed by Barth in 
confusing detail. Colonial Maryland is 
revised to suit his fancy; he recounts the 
legend of Pocahontas as a tale so bawdy 
that Boccaccio himself might have 
blushed. “I love colonial history,” he ex- 
plains. “It’s nightmarish black humor.” 

Publish or Perish. As he reaches far- 
ther and farther for new literary forms, 
Barth is actually going back to the 
literary past. When he was an under- 


three children, and to an occasional 
session with a neighborhood jazz com- 
bo. A dropout orchestration student at 
Juilliard, Barth now beats the drums. 

In his continuing and demonic com- 
mitment to explore the terrain beyond 
the novel, Barth is moving in several 
directions at once. “I’ve thought of 
writing all the stories I’ve ever known 
in ten volumes,” he says, or threatens. 
And he has begun to investigate, as 
a non-typist investigates the typewriter, 
the possibility of adding the author’s 
voice, on tape, to the printed word. 
“People tend to turn to the sound of 
their Own voices, and this fact of life 
could be a literary device.” 

Farthest out of all, perhaps, he has 
written a story, as yet unpublished, in 
which the story itself plays a leading 
role. “Think of how the story must feel 
about being a story,” he says. Or more 
to the point, how the story must feel 
about John Barth. 


* His son Daniel, 13, daughter Christine, 15. 
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Enjoy their differences on 
your CBS Radio Station. 





THE CBS RADIO NETWORK STATIONS WHICH 
SERVE THIS REGION ARE: Illinois Champaign 
WDWS 1400, Chicago WBBM 780, Danville WDAN 
1490, Decatur WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, 
Quincy WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270, Spring- 
field WTAX 1240, Indiana Anderson WHBU 1240, 
Indianapolis WFBM 1260, Kokomo WIOU 1350, Mad- 
ison WORX 1270, Marion WMRI 860, Muncie WLBC 
1340, South Bend WSBT 960, Terre Haute WTHI 
1480, Vincennes WAOV 1450, Kentucky Henderson 
WSON 860, Hopkinsville WHOP 1230, Lexington 
WVLK 590, Louisville WINN 1240, Owensboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD 1450, Paintsville WSIP 1490, 
Whitesburg WTCW 920, Michigan Detroit WJR 760, 
Escanaba WDBC 680, Grand Rapids WJEF 1230, 
Kalamazoo WKZO 590, Saginaw WSGW 790, Minne- 
sota Minneapolis-St. Paul WCCO 830, Missouri St. 
Louis KMOX 1120, New York Buffalo WBEN 930, 
Elmira WELM 1410, Ohio Canton-Akron WOIJO 1060, 
Cincinnati WNOP 740, Cleveland WERE 1300, 
Columbus WBNS 1460, Dayton WHIO 1290, Ports- 
mouth WPAY 1400, Youngstown WKBN 570, Penn- 
sylvania DuBois WCED 1420, Erie WWGO 1450, 
Indiana WDAD 1450, Johnstown WARD 1490, Pitts- 
burgh-McKeesport WEDO 810, Scranton WGBI 910, 
State College WRSC 1390, Uniontown WMBS 590, 
Virginia Charlottesville WINA 1400, Norfolk WTAR 
790, Richmond WRNL 910, Roanoke WDBJ 960, 
Staunton WAFC 900, West Virginia Beckley WJLS 
560, Charleston WCHS 580, Fairmont WMMN 920, 
Huntington WWHY 1470, Parkersburg WPAR 1450, 
Princeton WLOH 1490, Welch WOVE 1340, Wheeling 
WBZE 1470, Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360, Mad- 
ison WKOW 1070, Wausau WXCO 1230. 


CBS RADIO NETWORK 
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From Esmé, with Love & Squall 


UNDER THE EYE OF THE STORM by 
John Hersey. 245 pp. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$4.95. 


Novelist John Hersey has always 
fished for big themes, but they have 
not always stayed hooked. The Child- 
Buyer, a biting commentary on science 
worship, was flawed by too much spe- 
cial pleading. White Lotus, a parable 
about a white slave in yellow China, 
lacked credibility. Too Far to Walk was 
an entertaining but glib recital of the 
Faust story transplanted to a campus. 
In this novel Hersey solidly hooks his 
quarry and his reader. Under the Eye 
of the Storm is his best book since 
A Bell for Adano; it ranks among the 
top fiction of the season. 

Braced by a strong narrative drive 
and steeped in a true sailor’s feel for 
boats and blue water, Storm roils with 
energy; the tropical hurricane Esmé, 
through which Hersey’s characters sail, 
leaves the reader waterlogged and grop- 
ing for the shore. The shriek of the wind 
that lashes the 32-ft. yawl Harmony 
makes a good sea story all by itself. 
But there is thematic cargo aboard, too. 
Hersey is writing of the truths that men 
see in one another. All people nurture 
private myths, he is saying, and those 
myths include images of themselves as 
distorted as fun-house mirrors. 

Dr. Meticulous. Aboard the Harmony, 
sailing from Martha’s Vineyard to Block 
Island, the author pipes two couples, the 
Medlars and the Hamdens. Their prob- 
lems are not inventive, but the familiari- 
ty of their troubles is not so much a 
weakness of the narrative as a strength: 
the four aging young moderns are all 
too typical of the here and now. 

At 34, Harmony’s owner, Dr. Thomas 
Medlar, is already a “respectfully whis- 
pered name inliver circles.” He is ahepa- 
tologist who finds the human liver “the 
source of his income and dismay.” The 
world ashore he sees as overcrowded, 
violent, unjust, and populated by men 
who are failures. Harmony gives the 
doctor “a kind of intoxication by quiet.” 
He frets endlessly over fittings, hal- 
yards, logbooks. Being exact in little 
things is his way of getting through life, 
“busily, painlessly, and even much of 
the time, in high good humor.” To his 
wife, he is “Dr. Meticulous.” Audrey 
Medlar is everybody’s next-door neigh- 
bor’s wife. Her husband comes home 
bushed, doesn’t talk to her enough, and 
she is getting wrinkles in her neck. 

Fun & Games. While Tropical Storm 
Esmé is brewing, Flicker Hamden and 
his wife Dot come aboard Harmony for 
the cruise. Dottie, with her “sweater 
and pearls mentality,” is a weak, giddy 
girl; Flicker, too dashing, too open, too 
entertaining, too well-liked, can be 
trusted with friendship but not with 
one’s daughter or sister or wife. A “‘so- 
cial engineer” who lives in a Buck Rog- 
ers world of computers and_ servo- 
mechanisms, he is strictly a cocktail- 





JOHN HERSEY 
One that didn’t get away. 


party sailor; he carps about the absence 
of the latest communications gadgets, 
revels in his irreverence for the sea and 
for the sailor’s worship of his craft. 

While Flicker enlists the two wives in 
a dark conspiracy of fun and games di- 
rected against the skipper, Medlar him- 
self battens Harmony’s hatches and gear 
until “everything but the cotter pins of 
his own life’ seems secure. Thus they 
await the storm—with the wind blowing 
in the rigging, “and nothing to say to 
each other.” 

Twin squalls strike, both human and 
tropical. The sea around the two cou- 
ples, and within them, spills menacingly. 
Seen through Tom Medlar’s eyes, as he 
fights Esmé out there on the raging wa- 
ter, relationships hurtle on a collision 
course. Are Flick and Audrey hiding 
some amatory escapade? Did Dottie try 
to murder Audrey? The recollections 
become a sort of occidental Rashomon, 
in which each survivor discovers his own 
truth about himself and his shipmates. 
Hersey’s final ironies are choice enough 
to deserve each reader’s fresh discov- 
ery. Only a rat fink like Flicker Ham- 
den would squeal prematurely. 


Solid as a Bridge 


THE OUTCASTS by Stephen Becker. 
240 pages. Atheneum. $4.95. 


Harvard-educated Stephen Becker, 39, 
is a fiddle-footed traveler with a facile 
pen. He has lived in China, France, 
Alaska and the Guianas and supported 
himself as a translator, biographer, — 
historian, and novelist (A Covenant with 
Death), Recently he has shown signs 
of settling down—near Katonah, N.Y., 
and as a novelist. In this newest and best 
of his books, he handles a Conradian 
theme with commendable assurance. 

Becker’s hero is Engineer Bernard 
Morrison, who has built many things but 
never a bridge. At 43, he finally gets his 
chance. His bridge must span a gorge at 
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- Shes interested 
mn love. Hed rather 
90 to the movies. 


“Dear Abby” is very interested in love. Oh, she also 
discusses other problems on her CBS Radio Network 
show: In-laws. Kids. Neighbors. But mostly she talks 


about love and marriage—and what to do about them. 


Ralph Story is more interested in the movies. Holly- 
wood. A community of glamorous, talented people. 
Ralph tells you all about them on his fascinating show— 
“In Hollywood.” 

Enjoy Abby and Ralph six days a week. After all, 
what’s more entertaining than love and the movies? 

In fact, you hear something pretty wonderful any 
time you tune in your local CBS Radio station, listed 

opposite. Sixty-three “Dimension” programs 
every week bring you interesting people like 
Mike Wallace, Betty Furness, Garry Moore, 
Harry Reasoner, Walter Cronkite, and lots 
more. Sound good? They surely do. 


The CBS Radio Network 
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Special es fo pipe anaes 
who smoke these brands 


First of all, congratulations on your good 
taste. They're fine tobaccos every one. 

But I'll bet that, like most pipe smok- 
ers, every so often you get the urge to 
try something different. 

And so Kentucky Club Mixture makes 
this offer. If you’re in the mood to try a 
remarkably mild and aromatic mixture, 
one of the fastest growing brands in Amer- 
ica, send us the empty pouch you've 
just finished and you'll receive a fresh 
pouch of Kentucky Club Mixture.* Free. 

It's an offer you ought to consider if 
you're a serious pipe smoker. Here’s why. 

1. Kentucky Club Mixture is probably 
the mildest aromatic pipe tobacco 
around. Most smokers can enjoy pipe- 
ful after pipeful without “bite’’. 

2. It’s a clean, easy-to-light tobacco 
that’s cut to stay lit right down to the 
bottom of the bowl. 


3. The aroma is pleasing to most 
everyone. Especially women. 

4. Most important, the flavor is 
smooth and rewarding. The result of 
the careful blending of 5 important to- 
baccos: White Burley, Virginia Brights, 
Weeds Cavendish, Turkish and Perique, 
plus a dash of Deer Tongue for flavor. 
(Deer Tongue, by the way, is a variety 
of wild vanilla. It’s used as seasoning. 
The way you might add salt to stew.) 

So that's it. Kentucky Club Mixture is 
a mild aromatic blend made by people 
who believe it’s best and are ready to 
prove it by sending you a supply. 

For your free pouch mail your empty 
to: Kentucky Club Mixture, Box 6666], 
Wheeling, West Va. And when you've 
smoked it, write and let us know how 
you like it. 





*Unfortunately we can't picture all tobaccos, But the offer's good on any brand (except Kentucky Club Mixture). 


Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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the end of an unbuilt road in the South 
American Guianas. Morrison is vexed 
that neither bridge nor road seems to go 
anywhere. “Never mind,” says his 
American boss. “Just build a bridge.” 
Morrison does. Things begin badly 
when he insults his assistant, a black 
Guianan named Philips, by mistaking 
him for a porter. Next, he is worried by 
the discovery that after a hard day, his 
Hindu foreman relaxes with hashish. 
Such problems soon vanish in the joy 
of difficult labor going well. On week- 
ends, when the work gang is roistering 
in the city, Morrison prowls beyond the 
gorge and encounters the Lani, a tribe 
of bushmen. Among these simple, amor- 
al savages, he rediscovers the unso- 
phisticated pleasures, the quick and easy 
friendships of a time when “all tastes 
were like summer and youth, before 
alcohol and tobacco and sour love.” 
Like Conrad, Becker is fascinated by 
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STEPHEN BECKER 
Joy in labor going well. 


the tactical struggles of daily life, the 
strategic deployments that bring one 
man success and another failure. Philips 
will go far in his nation, but he remains 
a man without friends. Morrison wants 
passionately the pastoral simplicity he 
sees in the Lani, but it is almost his un- 
doing when he learns the hard way that 
syphilis is endemic among the bush peo- 
ple. Becker has filled his story with lush 
scenery and pungent characters and 
built it as solidly as Morrison’s bridge. 


Larky Society 


THE BEAUTIFUL LIFE by Edwin Géil- : 
bert. 320 pages. Putnam. $5.95. 


Rosemary Grovenour, a fairly ordi- ~— 


nary Connecticut housewife, has good — 


looks going for her, good schools and a 


good family behind her. She also has — 
good strong neurotic twitches—all her — 
dabs at painting, writing, ceramics and 
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You can’t get 
the whole 
picture in just 
a day or two. 


Rome was built on seven hills. San Francisco 
has forty-two—some so steep they have 
steps instead of streets. If you don’t 

want to walk up, you can take the elevator — 
an 1890-vintage cable car. 


Between hills, you can take a world tour— 
without leaving the city. Step into the Orient 
along Chinatown’s Grant Avenue. Have 
lunch in a Paris sidewalk cafe. Discover a bit 
of Naples in North Beach. Visit a Chinese 
fortune cookie factory. Explore a Spanish 
mission the Indians helped build. Sip jasmine 
tea in a Japanese tea garden. Dine Tahitian 
style—or French or Greek or Armenian 

or German or East Indian or Cantonese. 


Care to cross the Pacific? Head over 

the Golden Gate Bridge. Just on the other 
side you'll discover Sausalito, a suburban 
town imported from the Italian Riviera. 


And of course there are theaters, museums, 
galleries, bay cruises, sidewalk 

flower stands and night clubs where it’s 
New Year’s Eve every night. 


How long will it take to see all this? 
Some say a lifetime. So maybe 
you'd better plan on at least a week. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 
For a free illustrated guide write to us at: 

Fox Plaza « Dept. T-2 

San Francisco, California 94102 R5 








When a 
radio-phonograph costs 


$1,095 and is made 
y Fisher, tt doesn't need 
advertising claims. 
o we'll just tell you 
what's in it. 


1. 75-watt (IHF) solid-state stereo power amplifier. 
2. Push-button stereo control center with front-panel headphone jack. 
3. High-sensitivity AM/FM stereo tuner. 
4. Dual professional four-speed automatic turntable. 
5. Pickering magnetic cartridge with diamond stylus. 
6. Two 3-way speaker systems with 12-inch woofers. Total of eight loudspeakers. 
7. Fisher 4-track stereo tape recorder* with stereo microphones. 





The Fisher 


No ad man can do it justice. 
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“*OPTIONAL AT $279.50 


LOOK FOR THE FISHER DEALER IN YOUR CITY. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.: HOME APPLIANCE MART 
ANN ARBOR, MICH.: GRINNELL BROS. 
ATHENS, OHIO: VERE SMITH AUDIO VISUAL 
AURORA, ILL.: LYON & HEALY 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.: BUCK’S INC. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.: GRINNELL BROS. 
BIRMINGHAM, MICH.: GRINNELL BROS. 


CALUMET CITY, ILL.: LYON & HEALY 
RIVER OAKS SHOPPING CENTER 


CANTON, OHIO: GEORGE C. WILLE CO. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL.: MENDEL RILEY MUSIC 
CHICAGO, ILL.: LYON & HEALY 

CINCINNATI, OHIO: BAUMER & REDDERT, INC. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO: HI Fl AUDIO, INC. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: THE BUESCHER CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO: CLINTONVILLE ELECTRIC CO. 
COSHOCTON, OHIO: GLASS MUSIC 
DEARBORN, MICH.: ALMAS HI FI STEREO, INC. 
DEARBORN, MICH.: GRINNELL BROS. 
DECATUR, ILL.: EMERSON PIANO HOUSE, INC. 
DETROIT, MICH.: ALMAS HI Fl 

DETROIT, MICH.: GRINNELL BROS. 

DETROIT, MICH.: STEREOLAND 

ELKHART, IND.: TEMPLINS 

ERIE, PENNA.: MACE ELECTRONICS 
EVANSTON, ILL.: LYON & HEALY 

EVERGREEN PARK, ILL.: LYON & HEALY 

GARY, IND.: NELSON PIANO & ORGAN CO., INC. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.: GRINNELL BROS. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.: DON POH PIANO CO., INC. 
GROSSE POINT WOODS, MICH.: POINTE ELECTRONICS 
GROSSE POINT WOODS, MICH.: STEREOLAND 
HAGERSTOWN, IND.: BEACHLER’S FURNITURE 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILL.: GRANT & GRANT 
HILLSDALE, MICH.: WELLS TV & RADIO 
HOLLAND, MICH.: STOLTZ PIANOS & ORGANS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: NOBELSVILLE FURNITURE 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: V.C. WALTMAN CO. 
KETTERING, OHIO: HAUER MUSIC CO., INC, 
LANSING, MICH.: GRINNELL BROS. 

LANSING, MICH.: MARSHALL MUSIC 
LEXINGTON, KY.: SHACKLETON’S, INC. 

LIMA, OHIO: B. S. PORTER SON CO. 

LIVONIA, MICH.: GRINNELL BROS. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.: SHACKLETON’S 

MADISON, WIS.: FORBES MEAGHER MUSIC CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO: PENNY PEARSON 
MANSFIELD, OHIO: UNITED TV, 1NC. 
MARIETTA, OHIO: MARIETTA RADIO & TV 
MARION, IND.: HOPKINS’ MUSIC HOUSE 
MENTOR, OHIO: RECORD CARNIVAL \ 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.: FLANNER & HAFSOOS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: SCHMITT MUSIC CO. 
MISHAWAKA, |ND.: TEMPLINS 

MT. PROSPECT, ILL.: LYON & HEALY 

NEWARK, OHIO: MARTIN MUSIC CENTER 
OAKBROOK, ILL.: LYON & HEALY, INC. 

OAK PARK, ILL.: LYON & HEALY 

OWOSSO, MICH.: HI Fl AUDIO 

PADUCAH, KY.: SHACKLETON’S 

PEORIA, ILL.: BYERLY BROS. MUSIC CO. 

PERU, IND.: W. T. WALLIS 

PONTIAC, MICH.: GRINNELL BROS. 

RACINE, WIS.: EDWARDS SOUND SERVICE, INC. 
ROCKFORD, ILL.: JACKSON PIANO STORE 
ROSEVILLE, MICH.: GRINNELL BROS. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO: MUSIC TOWN 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO: DAVIS MOELLER 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.: DISCO BROS. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.: AEOLIAN CO. OF MO. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.: SCHMITT MUSIC CO. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.: PAIGE’S MUSIC STORE 
TOLEDO, OHIO: GRINNELL BROS. 

TOLEDO, OHIO: JAMIESON CO. 

TOLEDO, OHIO: WORLD OF SOUND 

WARREN, OHIO: VALLEY HI FI & ELECTRONICS, INC. 
WAUKEGAN, ILL.: WAUKEGAN MUSIC MART 
WYOMING, MICH.: GRINNELL BROS. 

XENIA, OHIO: BAND BOX MUSIC CENTER 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO: NEWPORT MUSIC 


ILLUSTRATED: 

THE FISHER “STATESMAN” 

STEREOPHONIC RADIO-PHONOGRAPH WITH 
CONTEMPORARY CABINET IN WALNUT. 

65” WIDE, 29” HIGH, 18” DEEP. $1095.00. 

ALSO AVAILABLE IN THREE OTHER STYLES. 
ALL MODELS CONTAIN LARGE 

RECORD AND TAPE STORAGE COMPARTMENTS. 


FOR FREE CATALOGUE, OR THE NAME 

OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER IF YOUR CITY 
IS NOT LISTED HERE, WRITE TO 

FISHER RADIO CORPORATION, 

11-09D 45TH ROAD, LONG ISLAND CITY, 
NEW YORK, 11101. 








See all the Queen’s horses...and the sport of Kings 


Come to Britain—ancient & mod 





Her Majesty's Horse Guards are the best rehearsed 
show in London. They've been at it 300 years. 

You'll find them changing the guard at Horse Guards 
Parade every morning (11:00 A.M. weekdays, and 10:00 
A.M. Sundays). Then stroll up the Mall. You'll be in time 
to see the foot regiments change the guard at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The band strikes up at 11:30. 

There are fleeter horses at Ascot racetrack just out- 
side London. And you can place a few bob on some 
likely nose. 

If you come to Ascot on June 20-23, you'll see the 
Queen! She drives up in an open carriage, and her fami- 
ly and friends sit with her in the royal enclosure. Ladies 
wear their most elegant fashions. Gentlemen wear grey 
top hats, morning coats with tails, and ascots. 


But up in the stands you'll see girls so mod they've given 
up the mini-skirt. They wear micro-skirts. 

See your travel agent about a trip to Britain. Send for 
the 52-page color guide Vacations in Britain. It’s free. 
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British Travel: New York—680 Fifth Avenue; Chicago—39 So. LaSalle St.; Los Angeles—612 So. Flower St.; Toronto—151 Bloor St. West. 


Consider the power of paper 
used with Imagination. 


via air mail 


An envelope is your first contact with 
the reader. Often its look and feel 
determine whether or not it will be 
opened. Here, Champion Papers 
envelope papers, used with imagination, 
help to create the kind of envelopes 
that persuade the recipient to look 
inside. Champion Papers makes the 
world’s largest selection of commercial 
printing papers. And, we can help you 
use them with imagination. 


Champion Papers 


Knightsbridge/Hamilton, Ohio ) , 
A Division of U.S.Plywood- Champion Papers Inc. ® 
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The graphic designs reproduced in this advertisement were created especially for Champion Papers by Kamifuji. 
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interior decoration have added up to a 
muddy mess. And Rosemary feels that 
she, too, has added up to nothing. Hon- 
estly, it is enough to make her dose 
herself with self-pity pills. 

Instead, Rosemary persuades her 
husband Grove to buy a cooperative 
apartment on Manhattan’s Fifth Ay- 
enue. Soon, she is wiggling onto the 
right committees, becoming an intimate 
of the Cancer Benefit crowd, the Liver 
and Kidney people, the Rheumatic Fe- 
ver bunch, Eventually, everybody hails 
her as the swingingest, dingdongest 
member of the jet set along with 
Bobbsie-Ann Boggsen and Minni Og- 
den Foote. 

Blending pop satire with the incisive 
reporting that he used to dissect rich au- 
tomotive families in American Chrome, 
and international business wheeler-deal- 
ers in The New Ambassadors, Edwin 
Gilbert has made a best-seller out of 
what may well be the larkiest study of 
Manhattan pseudo society since the 400 
were marked down to $3.98. 

Readers may mull over some thinly 
disguised New York types to see wheth- 
er they can identify Gilbert’s models. 
There is, for example, a successful artist 
named Waldo Stryker who is famous 
for his painting of soup cans, and there 
is a millionaire culture addict named 
Hank Hartley. Whether Rosemary her- 
self stands for some real-life jet setter 
hardly matters. After all, who can fail 
to adore “Rosiepooh” when she turns 
out at a party with a miniskirt fringed 
with Campbell soup tins, and coffee 
cans capped over her breasts? 

Gilbert never spoils the fun by moral- 
izing. But just as surely as the bottom 
falls out of the pop art market, Rose- 
mary finds that Grove has taken up 
with a girl who wears Woolworth pearls 
and doesn’t sit on committees. The 
whole affair is something Grove might 
characterize with his favorite expres- 
sion, ‘bacillus bullfosis.” 


MARTHA HOLMES 





3 GILBERT (ON PARK AVENUE) 
Not since the 400 were marked $3.98. 
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Some people think Lancers is champagne. It isn’t. You can 
tell by the distinctive crock. And the blushing color. Serve it 
chilled. With anything. Any time. 


VINTAGE WINES CO., DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN,INC.,.N.Y.,N.Y. 












“My neck 
might save 
your heart!” 


High blood pressure causes stroke and con- 
tributes to heart attack in man. But giraffes 
aren’t hurt by the sky-high pressure pushing 
blood up their 10 feet of neck. Why? Medical 
scientists are searching for this and many other 
life-saving answers through research you make 
possible with your Heart Fund dollars, 


GIVE. ..so more will live 
HEART FUND 


Photo courtesy World Health Organization 
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“Slow down, world- 
this kid wants to get on” 


“This is a fine little girl that 
got sidetracked from the rest 
of the world. Now she’s try- 
ing to make it back. 


“There are lots of kids 
like this. Little folks that 
hurt all over, trying to learn 
how to walk. Trying to do 
things other kids don’t have 
to learn. They’! make it, too, 
if they don’t run out of hope. 


‘Hope is a job for Easter 
Seals. Special doctors and 
nurses. Special equipment. 
Special love—special ways to 
keep these little ones full of 
hope. It costs money. 


“But not a lot if we split it 
up. 

“‘How about you m’friend? 
Slow down a minute, and 
reach out a hand with a few 
dollars in it, for Easter Seals. 
If you do, you'll put one of 
these little kids a little closer 
to catching up with the rest 
of the world. And that’s a 
fine thing.”’ 

Jimmy Durante 


Spring, 1967 


Easter Seal 
Fund Appeal 


ADDRESS: EASTER SEALS, C/O POSTMASTER, 
YOUR CITY, YOUR PERSONAL ZIP CODE 





Leigh Anne, 5, was born Haralvcal from the waist down, and Easter Seals are helping ee learn to 
walk and care for herself. Jimmy Durante is National Chairman of the 1967 Easter Seal Fund Appeal.. 
§ 
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- The Good Guys are always on. 
theWhiteHorse 


If you haven’t tried White Horse, 
it’s time you were enlightened. This 
is a different breed of Scotch. One | 
that always carries you lightly. Subtle. #4 
Smooth. Persuasive.Come onupon 
the White Horse, where the good 
taste is. Where the Good Guys are. 








SATLED IN 


OOD GUYS GLASSES AS SHOWN (WHEREVER LEGALLY PERMISSIBLE) SEND $3, CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO WHITE 2 
nonce” cer ee, P.O, BOX 170, BOSTON, MASS. 02101 / BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY — 86 PROOF — BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., N.Y, _ 





There's a new 
cigarette in 
Marlboro Country- 


New Marlboro 
Menthol Green 


Flavor partner to famous Marlboro Red 





